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Importance has lately been given to this subject, 
by events which must be deeply interesting to every 
Scotsman, and which probably are scarcely less in- 
teresting to others. It may therefore be convenient 
and agreeable to many in this country, to have an 
outline presented to them, of the controversy which 
resulted in the recent secession. 

It is needful to premise, that there are two great 
distinctions, between the English and the Scotch 
ecclesiastical systems, wJiich must be borne in mind 
in the consideration of this question. The first is, that 
no man in Scotland is ordained, before he is indvtcted. 
In England, there are very many cases of clergymen 
who having been ordained to curacies, and then ordain- 
ed as priests, are left without a cure of souls. If such 
persons are presented to a living, the Bishop has 
merely to induct ; not to ordain. He has not then an 
opportunity of considering the presentee s fitness for 
the ministry ; it remains only, that he give effect to the 
ordination already conferred. The second distinction 
is, that there are no bene^es in Scotland, as there are 
in England, where a clergyman is parson (that is 
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one office) and rector (that is another;) — the minis- 
ters in Scotland are mere stipendiaries. In every 
case, the whole benefice is in lay hands, as I shall 
have occasion to mention herea^r ; and a salary, 
varying aceording to the regulations of the Court of 
Session sitting as the Teind Court, is paid by the 
heritors or landowners, to the minister. Thus, when a 
man who has been licensed in Scotland to preach, with 
view to make trial of his qualifications, is presented to 
a living, , the Presbytery then, and not till then, have 
to consider of his ordination ; and ordination becomes 
part of the res gesta of induction. They ordain him 
minister of the parish ; and by the statute law, a 
certain stipendiary right then attaches to him. Under 
these peculiar circumstances it is complained, that 
when a Civil Coixrt interferes in Scotland with the 
collation and admission of ministers, it interferes, not 
as it might do in England, with the strictly civil 
question of induction to a heviejice, but with the pure- 
ly spiritual function of ordination. 

As I am not now addressing Scotsmen only, it may 
also be needful to make a few preliminary I'cmarks, on 
the origin of Patronage. Before the reformation there 
were very nearly 1000 benefices ; for such, they were 
then. But all of these, except 262, became annexed 
by grant of patrons, to Abbacies and other religious 
institutions, which stood in place of the rector, and as 
such drew tithes. Such is Mr. Dunlop’s statement 
of this part of the case, which has not at all been dis- 
puted. The patronage of these, was thus merged and 
extinguished ; and after the reformation, the Abbacies 
which had merged them, were erected into temporal 
Lordships, the grantees of which, came in the place 
of the former owmers, for some time drew the tithes, 
and had to provide for the cures. But this they 
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seldom heeded ; or when they did attend to this duty, 
they paid merely a stipend to the persons whom they 
might occasionally appoint or employ. 

In this view of the case, Lord Stair, the highest 
authority in Scottish law, says, with reference to 
these chiu’ches, that . “ there was no patronages of all 
these Kirks” — a proposition which seems to be true ; 
for, when King James, afterwards, in granting these 
great Lordships, included also the right of presenting 
to the annexed churches, great agitation arose ; and the 
practice was proliibited by Parliament ( 1592. c. 121.) 
The statement on this statute, even of Sir George 
Mackenzie, the high prerogative lawyer of King 
Charles the Second’s persecuting days, commonly 
called “ Bloody Mackenzie,” is as follows : — 

“ It w'as usual to mortify * formal and established 
patronages of the Kirk, which were formally erected 
into parsonages, and to these the monks presented 
parsons, and were only in place of patrons. At other 
times teinds were mortified and gi\en to them; and 
after the Ileformation, though Winds were declared 
the patriimny of the Churchy by the act of annex- 
ation, yet thereafter the Lords of Krection did 
prevail by their importunities with the King, to 
erect these teinds into rectories and parsonages, 
whereof the patronage was given to the Lord of 
erection. But there can be nothing so unjust and 
illegal as these patronages were.^ and therefore this 
Act of Parliament finding the abuse was growing, did 
declare that all erections of Kirk lands and teinds in 
temporal lordships and livings, to the prejudice of the 
Kirk, and hurt of His Majesty’s estate and privilege 
of his crown, were null, &c. &c.” 

Notwithstanding this statute, however, and not- 

* Concede or grant. 
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withstanding constant struggles, which, as having a 
more fitting place in history, I cannot notice, private 
patronage, grew'. But when the Kirk was settled at 
the Revolution, patronage was abolished. By the act 
of abolition (1690. c. 23.) 600 inerks w'erc directed 
to be paid to each patron in satisfaction of his patron- 
age, and the patrons, further, received the benefice, 
in lieu of the patronage, on condition of paj'ing the 
ministers a stipend. The Treaty of union therefore, 
found patronage extinct; and it was made a funda- 
mental article, that the rights and settlement of the 
Kirk, should be preserved without alteration to the 
people, in all succeeding generations. In 1711, hovv- 
ever, in the reign of Queen Anne, an act was passed 
restoring patronage ; yet, at the same time, lead ing, the 
chief compensation for the loss of it, namely the Paro- 
chial teiuds, in the hands of the Patrons, lu few cases 
the 6()0 merks had been paid. Where it was paid, it 
Avas provided, that there should be formal renunciation 
of Patronage for ever, and in those few' cases Patronage 
thercf()re, was not restored to the original Patrons*. It 

* It is important to note that the clause about the payment of “ 600 
merks” did not appear in the original draft of the bill. This is 
Mt!it(d by Wodrow, who had it directly from Sir James Stewart of 
(joodtrees, the Lord Advocate at the time, and who liimsidf drew it 
up. Tlie clause was inserted, on the first reading of the act in 
rnrliament. at the suggestion of Sir William iiainilton, afterwards 
Lord Wliitelaw, who said “ that he liked the draft well enough, but 
Would have somewhat added, for,” said he, what this Parliament 
abolishes another Parliament may establish,” and therefore he pro- 
posed that a bar might be put on any restoration in time to come. 
This ulterior purpose, it was agreed, could only be secured “ in 
the way of renunciation, for an equivalent determined by Parlia- 
ment, and the Patrons obliged to take that.” Accordingly, the im- 
mediate operation, of the act, in respect of the abolition of pa- 
tronage was not suspended till payment of the 600 merks. It 
came into play immediately, and the only reasons why in so few 
instances, tliis small sum was paid, to obtain the renunciation, were 
“ |)artly that the people enjoyed the privilege already, and partly 
that the patrons, with whom the power of enforcing payment was 
vested, did not enforce it.” 
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was on this statute of Queen Anne, that the greater 
part of the late controversy hinged. 

It is not necessary for a strict legal determination 
on the case, but it is highly important for a correct 
understanding of the principles and character of the 
recent secession in Scotland, that sonic accoimt should 
be added, of the purpose and cliaractcr of this Bill. 
And as my object is two fold, to state the law, 
and to illustrate the whole question, I subjoin some 
remarks on this subject. Lord President Dun- 
das, who had been one of the Commissioners of 
the Union, in speaking in 1736, ofthe measure, said, 

“ notwithstanding the security of this our happy 
establishment in all its parts, was as great and solemn 
as it was possible for human laws and constitutions 
to devise or execute, yet in prejudice of that security, 
as we apprehend, the act in the 10th of Queen Anne 
was passed, restoring to Patrons the power of present- 
ing, and suffering them at the same time, to retain the 
valuable equivalent which they received, by the 23rd 
act, 1690, and this Act, 10th Anne, it is well known, 
was imposed upon this Church, by means of persons 
of our own country, who were enemies to the Protes- 
tant succession, and enemies to this Church, by reason 
of her inviolable adherence to that succession, and 
was by them intended to afflict and oppress this 
Church, and to create discontents among the people 
therein, and to open a door for Patrons arbitrarily 
to impose upon the people as ministers, persons proper 
for instilling into their minds principles of disloyalty 
and disaffection to the present happy constitution." 
A slight knowledge of the designs and principles 
of the Bolingbroke party will justify these assertions. 
The celebrated Dr. Francis Hutcheson, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh, whose remarkable 
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works gave the chief impetus to the study of mental 
philosophy in Scotland, where it afterwards so greatly 
flourished under Reid, Dugald Steward, Brown, &c., 
spoke thus in a pamphlet on the same subject : — “ It 
is submitted to all impartial men, whether that act 
in 1711, was not the most direct breach of the most 
solemn public faith in the articles of Union, and whe- 
ther it can be very glorious in the ministers or friends 
of a Protestant Prince of the Hanover line, to retain 
that claim, so oppressive to the Church of Scotland, 
which was introduced by the enemies of that illustri- 
ous family, on purpose to distress and raise dissen- 
sions in the Church of Scotland, because of her steady 
adherence to the succession, when it was in great dan- 
ger.” And Sir Walter Scott, than whom no one ever 
Ixjttcr knew the history or the traditions of his coun- 
try, said, that “ the restoration of the rights of lay 
Patrons in Queen Anne's time, was designed to sepa- 
rate the Ministers of the Kirk from the people, and 
to render them more dependent on the noHlity and 
gentrjf, amongst whom, much nwre than the common 
people, the sentiments of Jacobitism prevailed.” To 
these remarks might be added many quotations from 
his novel, the Heart of Mid Lothian, in which, though 
much and ungenerously caricatured, may be seen 
(ill many of the conversations of David Deans,) a 
repfesentation of the feelings of the people of Scotland 
on the subject, as they were, and as they are. To 
a full comprehension of the question it is needful also 
to know; that the great secession which began in 
Scotland in 1 739 , was conunenced on this very ground ; 
and that it has grown in the course of the century, 
by the tmeeasing resistance of the people to patronage, 
to no less than 500 eongregations, and scarcely less 
than a third of the populatkm. Against the act o£ 
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Queen Anne the General Assembly protested at the 
time ; and continued to petition and protest for very 
nearly seventy years aftenvai'ds *. 

With respect to Crown Patronage, it is to be ob- 
served, that this had its origin eliiefly, in the CroAvn’s 
seizure of the patronage of the Bishojis. But of what 
nature that patronage itself was, after the reformation, 
and during the troublous times when Bishops were 
reestablished in Scotland, may be gathered from Arch- 
bishop Leighton’s distinct acknowledgment, of the 
right of the pt‘ople to consent to the ap|)ointincnt of 
the minister, presented by the patron. 

I now turn to the more strict and technical dis- 
cussion which tlie cpicstion lias raised. 

* I may here make a few remarks on the extent of former seces- 
Rions, and of the late one ; with a view to sliew the importance of 
this question of Patrona|^e, which occasioned tliciu. 

Prior to the late secession there was already, us 1 have stated in the 
text, about a third of the population ranged against the establisli* 
meut. In several counties the proportion of DisstMiters to Church- 
men, real and nominal, was even greater. Thus the last statistical 
account of Selkirksliirc, showed that the populalion there, was divi- 
ded into 688 Churcli Estabiishnient families, and d/io Dissenting 
families ; and the ease was not much better in the counties of Rox- 
burgh, Wigton, and Peebles. In some coiintiijs there was little dis- 
sent, as ill Rosshire ; hut there, the recent 'Recession has been almost 
universal. On the whole I ajiprehend, that now, not nearly one tenth 
of the population can be calculated on, as adhering even in name, 
to the establishment, Nor is this minority possessed of a superior 
amount of property, or degree of intelligence. The land of the 
country is cliietly in the hands of Episcopalians ; of the Presbyterian 
landlords. Lord Breadalbane is the principal, and he has seceded, 
and with him many of the chief of the rest of the landowners who 
were connected with the Church. In the ranks of the different se- 
cessions there are also the principal autliors of the country, particu- 
larly Dr. Clialniers, Dr. Keith, Dr. Dick, Sir David Brewster and 
Dr. Forbes, Mr. McCrie, Dr. Abercrombie, Dr. Duncan, with Dr. 
Welsh, Dr. Black and others of the most distinguished men in the 
country. To these must be added several of the leaders of the bar ; 
at least one, and he perhaps the most profound, of the Judges ; 
and though last not least, nearly the whole periodical press. 

Of the Scottish members ot* Parliament, few who are not Epis- 
copalians, are connected with the established Church. I rather think 
that Mr. Hope Johnstone is the only Presbyterian in Parliament, 
who adheres to it. 

B 
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The Reformed religion in Scotland arose up against 
the Government, and not, as in England, under Henry 
the VIII., Edward the VL, and Queen Elizalxsth, 
under royal care. Ministers without state provision, 
and oftentimes without state protection, went preach- 
ing among the people, and grew in popularity and 
strength, till they were enabled to settle down quietly 
in particular places, and so were found in possession 
of the parishes, not of the l)cncficcs, when the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland recognized them.. The Parliamen- 
tary Convention met in l.'ifiO ; by that Convention, 
Popery was declared to 1)C abolished, anrl Knox and 
others havdng given in their confession of faith, that 
confession was “ ratified and approved as hailsomc 
and sound doctrine, grounded upon the infallible word 
of God.” And in that confession the indeircndence 
and freedom of the Church’s jurisdiction in her own 
concerns, w’as declared. More than this, that Parlia- 
ment did not do. It neither sanctioned, regulated, or 
created any further ecclesiastical system whatever, in 
the country. It left the country, in fact, without an 
established Church ; and the Kirk, whose confession 
they had acknowledged, was left to make its own way 
among the people, and to exercise its own discipline, 
in all respects as a separate or dissenting church now 
docs. The Church of Scotland therefore, in its origin, 
was no state creation. 

On ‘the other hand, when the authority of the Pope 
was thrown off in England, the act which was passed 
to give legal effect to the King’s determination, ran 
thus (26 Henry VIII. c. 1.) “ The King’s Majesty, 

justly and rightfully is, and ought to be the supreme 
head of the Church in England, and so is recognized 
by the clergy of this realm in their convocation.” 
And in conformity to this principle, large ecclesiastical 
powers were given to the Monarch, and they were 
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exercised, even in the alteration o£ docirinest as well 
as in patronage and the exercise of discipline. 

On the 20th Dccenilwr, 1560, the first General 
Assembly met. On this point let us hear Lord Mon- 
crieff ( Stewarton case) “ By what authority ? Mani- 
festly by the sole authority of the Church itself. 
There was no previous act of the state to authorize it. 
Yet it was held openly, never complained of as illegal 
— but, on the contrary, expressly recognized, as a law- 
ful institution both in itself and in its positive acts, in 
the very first Parliament, which after seven years 
took farther cognizance of the ‘subject. •*•••• 
Fifteen General Assemhlies were successively conven- 
ed and held, lieforc there was the least notice either 
of such an Institution, or of any system for the 
Gov’crnment of the Church in any act of Parliament. 
In all those various assemblies, the most important 
acts both of judgment and of legislation were exercised 
by the iKxly so assembled ; and though all was done 
openly and in public, there was no complaint, and no 
surmise that these Assemblies used usurping powers, 
which did not l)clong to them.” 

One of the principal acts of these Assemblies was 
the provision of a book of Church Government, which 
under the name of the First Book of Discipline has 
ever since been a standard of the Church. In this 
book (Chapter iv. section 2.) it is declared, that “ 7if 
appe.rtainefh to the people and to everif several confrre- 
gation, to elect their own minister^ 

Thus stood the case when the Parliament of 1.567 
assembled. The fourth act of that Parliament was 
to ratify anew, the Confession of the Faith ; — a con- 
fession, which, while it declared the Lord Jesus Christ 
to be sole head of the Church, (Chapter 25. Sec. 6.) and 
yet acknowledged that “ it is the duty of the people to 

B 2 
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pray for magistrates and to honor their persons, to 
pay them tribute and other dues, to obey their lawfid 
commands, and to Ixj subject to their authority for 
conscience sake,” “ from which ecclesiastical persons 
are not exempted.” (Chapter 26. sec. 4.) did also de- 
clare the existence of a Church government deriving 
title from the head of the Church and not at all from 
the civil magistrate, and did state the offices of that 
government to be, among other things, the admission of 
office, bearers to the Church (Chapter 30.) with which 
and its other offices, it likewise declared, that “ the 
civil magistrate may not meddle.” (Chapter 2.3. sec. 
3.) The parliament in 1.567, I repeat, acknowledged 
and ratified this confession. 

By the 6th act of that parliament it was recited, that 
there was a ministry in the land “ whom, God of his 
mercie has now rasit up amangst us,” and that people 
adhere to them, and that they held the doctrines of 
the Confession of Faith ; and therefore it was declared, 
that “ Our Soverane Lord the King, with the advice of 
my Lord Regent, and the three estates of this present 
Parliament, has devhirit^ and dec/arm the foresaid 
Kirk to be the only true and holy Kirk of Jesus 
Christ within this rcalme.” Here again, besides calling 
attention to the difference between this adoption of 
the Scotch Kirk, and the establishment of the English 
one, we must quote Lord Moncrieff: “ Here is no crea- 
tion or erection of any thing — ^but there is an adoption 
and rerofrnition of the existing Church, and a decla- 
ration that she is the onlj/ true Chm’ch of the realm.” 
The Chureh took not her doctrines from the State, but 
being organized, the state recognized her as the only 
true Church in the country at that time. The next 
act of that Parliament (the seventh) is “ about the 
admission of them that shall be presented to bene' 
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Jicesy having carc of ministry.” Here it must be noticed, 
that the benefices had been granted or were then sup- 
posed to be held by the Clerg}% and the induction into 
them, clearly was and ever must be, a matter of civil 
cognizance ; and next it is clear that patronage was 
then in some sense, existing. This act provides “that 
the exnmivntwn and admixxion of ministers within 
this realm Ik; only in the power of the Kirk now openly 
and publicly professed within the same ; ” it then pro- 
vides that the patron shall present within a given 
period from the vacancy of* a benefice, and there is a 
provision for a case of dispute with rc'gard to the sui- 
mission of a presentee. An appeal is first given “ to 
the superintendent and ministers of that province, 
where the benefice lies,” and then “ to the General 
Assembly of this hail realm, be whom the cause being 
decyded, shall take end as then decf’.ni and declare” 
With the year IflCZ, sunshine with the Church of 
Scotland, ended. History sj)eaks to the fact of how 
lawless a nobility, how rude a peoples how tyrannical 
a king then existed. Persecution soon arose ; banish- 
ments, imprisonments, confiscations, and death. The 
King declared his own ecclesiastical supremacy, and 
the clergy resisted it. Knox and Melvil against Arran 
and the favorites, struggled long, and suffered severely. 
Nevertheless, the Kirk held her ground, and amidst all 
the struggles framed and published her second Book of 
Discipline, which was agreed upon in 15/8, inserted 
in the Register of Assembly in 1.581, sworn to in na- 
tional covenant in 1638, and has ever Ixsen the chief 
standard of discipline in the Church. That book, 
on the subject of ordination of ministers, declares 
(Chapter 3. sec. 5.) that “i/ is to be esehewit, tfuit na 
person be intnisU in any of the offices of the Kirk, 
contrar to the will of the congregatum to whom tJuyj 
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are nppointedy or wUlmiA the voce of the elder- 
ahij).” 

It is difficult to ascertain what was the exact prac- 
tice of the Church in those troublous times, for few 
records are left of them; but some hints may lie col- 
lected. In their instructions to Presbyteries in 1576, 
the General Assembly ordered that “ the consent of 
the flock should l)c obtained, or else a reasonable 
cause be shown, wherefore not.” And an ancient 
authority on Church matters, Colville the historian, 
says, in speaking of the second Book of Discipline, 
“according to the second Book of' Discipline, the 
election should be given to the Presbytery with power 
to the major part of the people to dissent on rea- 
sons assigned, to be judged of by the Presbytery.” 
This is not in fact, strictly accordant Avith the second 
book of discipline, but it is a testimony to the practice 
of the time. Then again after Presbyterianism was 
more firmly established. King James asked the ques- 
tion “ Is not the consent of the greater part of the 
flock in the parish necessary to elect a pastor ?” The 
question was considered by the Synod of Pife, and the 
General Assembly reported, “ The nnijority of the 
flock shall give their consent, or else a sufficient reason 
of their refusal.” 

It is said that these several cases arc evidences 
chiefly, of the supremacy of the Presbytery over the 
people. They at least exclude the idea of the Civil 
(k)urts intciforinar in the matter at that time. There 
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IS indeed no hint of any such interference in early 
days. The whole records of the past, go to show 
this : that the consent of the people was an important 
clement in the consideration of the fitness of a man for 
a cluirgc ; while, at the same time, the Presbytery 
reserved the check of considering whether there was 
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reason or not, in the refusal to consent. That was the 
practice so far as it can be ascertained, of troublous 
times ; times when the strict application of the princi- 
ple of popular consent, was impossible everywhere, 
because Popery was only partially suppressed, and the 
people though remarkably advanced in some parts of 
the country, were marauders in some counties of the 
south, and were mere vassals in the north. The prin- 
ciple, of a popular consent evidently had l)ccn expressly 
acknowU'djyed in the Church’s standards, in the first 
and se(!ond lKK)k of discipline, which were then, as they 
are now, in tbrcc, and ihc fimil decision in every case, 
was by statute, left to the General Assetnbly; without 
appeal; — “ it s/uill take etui, as tlici/ shall decern atul 
declare. 

I come now to the period, when the storm, was for 
a time, allayed, and when the Kint? and Parliament 
once more became professedly friendly to the Kirk — 
the year 1592, in which the statuU' (c. H.) was passed, 
of which we will take Lord Moncrieff’s at'curate and 
distinct account. “ I read again,” says that able judge, 
“the act 1592 , c. 8,; whereby, the whole system of 
the Church Courts in General Assemblies, Presby- 
teries, Kirk Sessions, and provincial assemblies and 
Synods was ratified and approved, subject to the (jua- 
lifications therein expressed, that the Legislature 
thereby “ decerns, and declares, that the said Assem- 
blies, Presbyteries, and Sessions, \a\c jurisdiction and 
duicipline thereof f()rcsaid, to be all times coming 
most just, good, and godly in the self,” notwithstand- 
ing whatever statutes might l>c to the contraiy, and 
that all “ acts, laws, and statutes made at any t.imo 
before the day and date hereof, against the liberty of 
the true jurisdiction, and thereof as 

the saman is used and exercised in this realm are 
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repealed ; and after repealing certain special statutes, 
and (loelaring that they sail naeways l)e prejudicial, 
nor (U'l'ogatc anything to the privilege that God has 
given tlie spiritual office liearcrs in the Kirk, concern- 
ing beads of religion, matters of heresy, excommuni- 
cation, rnl/ation and deprivatmt of ministers or ony 
sic essential censures special grounded, or having war- 
rant on the Word of God,” it ordains presentations to 
beneticrcs to be directed to the Presbyteries, “with full 
])ower to them to give collations thereupon:” and then 
1 read these words added “ and to put order to nil 
matters and causes ecc.leshistmd within their bounds, 
arcordiufr to the discipline of the Kirk.” When Charles 
the Second endeavoured to destroy the Presbytenanisin 
which he had sworn to protect, and commenced that fla- 
grant persecution, in which, as was most truly said by 
his brother, he, an actual Papist, and believing the 
Kpiseopalians and Presbyterians equally to be heretics, 
was compelling the Scottish people to choose between 
two ways, each of them equally leading to condemna- 
lion — when that heartless Monarch repealed the sta- 
tute of ir) 9 ' 2 , how did he and his council understand 
it ? They determined ( 1662 . c. 1 .) to “ Rescind, cass, 
and annul all acts of Parliament, bp which tins sole and 
on Ip power and jurisdiction within this Church dt)th 
stand in the Church, and in the General provincial, 
and Presbyterian Assemblies and Kirk Sessions, &c. 
&e. &c.” 

’^riie act of 1592 was law, till this last mentioned 
statute passed in l 662 : and in that seventy years, it 
is most distinctly clear from the writings of the chief 
Divines of the time, Henderson, Rutherford, Gillespie, 
&e., that the principles, which weix; enmnerated in the 
first and second Books of Discipline, and the confes- 
sion of Fuith, which had been ratified, Averc held, if 
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possible, with more earnestness than ever. It was in- 
deed, the popular element which the Presbyterians infu- 
sed into their Church Government, that made it so odi- 
ous to James the 1st. and his son; and which caused 
Charles the Second to declare that it was “ not a religion 
for a gentleman.” It is quite true that during those se- 
venty years, and afterwards, even up to the day of the 
Revolution settlement, there was much difficulty in ap- 
plying the principle of populiu- consent in many parts 
of the country, in an orderly way. But this is certain : 
that under the almost incessant persecution of the Pres- 
byterians, there was no case ofthc Civil Court, forcing 
or intruding a Preshifferian minister on any parish, 
though indeed Episcopalians were settled by force of 
arms, almost every where ; and further, — that in the 
trials and difficulties of those days, every Presbyterian 
minister must have, been a poimlar one , — if not chosen 
by the people, at least ministering by their consent. 
It is impossible to conceive a contrary case in such 
times. I have mentioned one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Novels; let me now name another, Old Mortality, and 
ask any man who will seriously consider the subject, 
to say, if in the days there descril)cd, there was any 
room for an unpopular or an intruded Presbyterian 
clergy. 

The next statute 1 have to notice, is that of I 69 O. 
c. 5. — part of the Revolution settlement, which estab- 
lished, ratified and confirmed the confession of Faith*, 
and the Presbyterian Church Government, and Disci- 
pline as ratified and established in 1.592. In the 
same year another act (c. 23.) was passed, to which I 
have alluded in an early part of this paper, abolishing 
patronage altogether, on the terms, and giving the 

* This was the famous Westminster confession, which embodies 
precisely the same doctrines as the more ancient confession. 

C 
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compensation I have before mentioned. The provi- 
sion made by this statute for the appointment of 
ministers was as follows : — 

“ And to the effect, the calling and entering minis- 
ters, in all time coming may lie orderly and regularly 
performed, their Majesties, with consent of the estates 
of Parliament, do statute and declare, that in case of 
the vacancy of any particular church, and for supply- 
ing the same Avith a minister, the heritors of the said 
Parish (being Protestants) and the elders, are to name 
and propose the person to the whole com^reffufion to 
be approved or disapproved by them; and if they dis- 
approve, that the disapprovers give in their reasons, 
to the effect the affair mat/ be ropnosced upon In/ the 
Presbt/fert/ of the bounds, at whose judgment, and by 
whose determination, (not, it will be observed, by that 
of the Civil Court) the calling and entering of a par- 
ticular minister is to be ordered and wnci tided." 

Such was the state of the law, when the Union 
was proposed. What M'as the conduct of the Scottish 
people at that time ? Before they w’ould treat of the 
question, they passed an act (Act 1705. c. 4.) which 
provides, “ that the said Commissioners shall not treat 
of or concerning any alteration of the worship, disci- 
pline, and government of the Church of this kingdom, 
as now by law established." In the following year they 
passed the act of security (Act 1706. c. 6.) which 
ratifies the act l690. c. 5, and the Confession of Faith, 
and provides and declares “ that the foresaid Presby- 
terian Church Government and discipline, that is to 
say the Government of the Church, by Kirk Sessions, 
Presbyteries, Provincial Synods, and General Assem- 
blies, all established bv the foresaid acts of Parliament 
pursuant to the claim of right, shall remain and con- 
tinue unalterable.” And this act, it says, “ shall be 
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held and observed in all time coming as a fundamen- 
tal and essential condition of any treaty of union to be 
concluded betwixt the two kingdoms, without any 
alteration thereof, or derogation thereto, in any sort 
for ever.” 

In the act of Union accordingly, (5th .Anne, c. ft.) 
this act of security is inserted at length; and it is fur- 
ther provided, that an act for securing the Cvhurch of 
England, and this act of the Parlianw'Ut of Scotland 
for securing the Protestant religion, and “ the Presby- 
terian CJhurch GovernnuMit with the establishment in 
the said act contained, be, and shall f()r ever l)c, held 
and to be obserx ed ns FundaweiiinI and rssenfial con- 
difions of the said l]n\on, nud x/in// hi nil fhvp coming 
be taken to bc', and are hereby dec‘lare<l to be, essen- 
tinl and faiidnnirntnl pnris of the. snid articles and 
unmn.” 

Noxx', up to this point 1 apjm'hend that it must 1)C 
clear, that a consent on the part of th(> |)eople to the 
pastoral relation was a fundamental principle of the 
("hurch ; that the supreme and final authority in all 
ecclesiastical matters was given to the (Jhurch; and 
that the disriidhie of the Church, of which a consenti- 
ent ordination was part, xx'as recognized and approved 
by statute. We have neither heard nor read, any- 
where, of any case, in which the Civil Courts up to 
this time, had ventured to consider, alter, or check, 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Church. Such 
cases there were in England ; but the supremacy of 
the King which had been formally acknowledged in 
England, had been as formally repudiated in Scotland; 
and the whole character of the Scottish Church for- 
bids the application to it, of the rules which are appli- 
cable to England. There were two very different 
sorts of reformations in the two countries ; two distinct 

c 2 
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systems of ecclesiastical polity ; and two distinct kinds 
of struggles with the state. 

In 1 71 1 j only five years and a half after the union, 
the famous act 10 Anne, c. 12, was passed, restoring 
patronage, and yet leaving, as I have before had 
occasion to state, the compensation for the loss of 
it, in the hands of the patrons. The words of that 
statute, on which the late controversy has chiefly 
turned, are as follows : “ from and after the first day 
of May one thousand seven hundred and twelve, it 
shall and may be lawful for her Majesty, her heirs and 
successors, and f()r every other person or persons who 
have right to any patronage or patronages of any 
Church or Churches whatsoever in that part of Great 
ilritain called Scotland, (and who have not made a 
formal renunciation thereof under their hands) to pre- 
sent a qualified minister or ministers to am/ Church or 
Churches whereof they are patrons, which shall afler 
the said first day of May, happen to be vacant ; and 
the Presbytery of the respective bounds shall and is 
hereby obliged, to receive and admit in the same, such 
qualified person or persons., minister or ministers, as 
shall be presented by the respective patrons, as the 
person or ministers presented befiore the making of 
this act ought to have been admitted” 

On the character and history of this statute, I 
have already cited some comments. To these, I 
might add, the pamphlet of Sir David Dalrymple, ( So- 
licitor-General and one of the Commissioners of the 
union), whose opinion of its being in violation of the 
act of union, was also declared. But it is more im- 
portant to have regard to the practice under it, both 
of the Courts Spiritual and the Civil Court. Lord 
Brougham dismisses this part of the subject by sa3ring 
little more, than that for many years after 1711 the 
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rights of the patrons were but sparingly enforced. It 
would have been a much more fair and true repre- 
sentation of the matter, to say, that till the Lcthendy, 
Trinity, and Auchtcrarder cases in 1837, 8 and 9, 
there was no legal precedent whatever, for the Civil 
Court to enforce the right of the patrons in the man- 
ner which they endcavoui'ed to do, in those and sub- 
sequent cases. On account o f a veto from the parish^ 
the patron’s presentee to AIkmcIccii, was mjeeted in 
17^6; and in the case of Alves in 17i^8; in the case 
of Old Machar in 17:^9; that of Kimiuird in 1736; 
that of Currie in 1/ 10 ; that of Biggar in 1752 ; those 
of (jlciidovar and St. Niiiians in 1/68, — in all of these 
cases, prese.ntees were rejeeted on the sanie^ the very 
same ground as formed the basis of the proceedings 
of the Presbytery in Aw'hte.rarder and the other casesy 
wh'wh have of late, been so much discussed. In 
none of tliese did the Civil Court interfere ; while, 
in the first case of Auchniuchty in 173.5, in those of 
Culross in 1751, Lanark in 1752, and Forbes in 1762, 
wherein Presbyteries went much further, and did 
enter into the bounds of the civil jurisdiction by pre- 
ferring one presentution to another, i. e. deciding, the 
strictly civil question, who was Jtlie legal patron, the 
Civil Court refused any redress, but that which u 
specially provided by a statute which I shall have here- 
after tfi notice — namely that of empowering ths patron 
to retain the stipend. And in the case of Culross, par- 
ticularly, wherein the patron {i])plied for the interfer- 
ence of the Civil Court to check a wrongful settlement, 
then in progress, the petition was unanimously “ re- 
fused as incompetent;” and in that of Dunse, in 1749, 
wherein one of the objects of the patron’s petition was, 
that the Presbytery should “be discharged to moderate 
a call at large, or to settle another man,” the Lords, 
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says Lord Monboddo, “ would not meddle, because 
that was inteifering with the power of ordination, or 
the internal policy of the Kirk, with which the Lords 
thought that they had nothing to do.” (5 Brown’s sup- 
pliincnt, 76*^-) The principle of this conduct on the 
part of the Court of Session, may be gathered from their 
(h^cision in the case of Robertson and Preston in 17H0, 
Mor. 7''>72, in w'hich an action having been brought 
f<)r defamation injudicial proceedings in the .Church 
( Courts, it was held, that “ the defenders, being an 
ecclesiastical Court, were not subordinate to any civil 
(»ne.” And this principle is still further elucidated by 
a very celebrated judge Lord Karnes, who in one of 
his tracts on Courts, speaks thus : 

“ Ecclesiastical Courts, besides their censorial power 
with relation to manners and religion, have an important 
jurisdiction in providitig parishes with proper ministers 
or pastors, and they exercise this jurisdiction by naming 
for the minister of a vacant church, that person duly 
qualiried who is presented by the patron. Their 
sentenre. is ultimate ei'en when their pr<H‘,eedings are 
illegal. The person authorized by their sentence, 
eren in opposition to the pre.sentee., is de facto minister 
of the parish ; and as such is entitled to perform every 
ininistt'rial function. One would imagine that this 
should entitle him to the benefice or stipend, for a 
person vested in any office, is of course entitled to 
einolmnents. And yet the Court of Session, without 
pretending to deprive a minister of his office, tcill bar 
him from the stipend,, if the ecclesiastical Court has 
proceeded illegally in the settlement. Such inter- 
pi>sition of the Court of Session, singular in appear- 
ance, is, however, founded in law, and is also neces- 
sary in good policy. With respect to the former, 
there is no necessari/ connexion betwixt being minis- 
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ter of a parish, and being entitled to a stipend ; wit- 
ness the pastors of the primitive church, who were 
maintained by voluntary contributions. It belongs 
indeed to the Ecclesiastical Court to provide a parish 
with a minister; but it belongs to the Ci\nl Court to 
judge whether that minister be entitled to a stipend; 
and the Court of Session will find, that a minister 
wrongously settled, has no claim to a stipend. With 
respect to the latter, it would be a gR*at defect 
in the constitution of a Goverment, that Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts should haw .an arbitrary power, in provid- 
ing parishes with ministers. • To prevent such arbi- 
trary power, the check prodded ht/ law is, that a 
minister settled illegal I if shall not he. entitled to a 
stipend. This happily reconciles two things commonly 
opposite. The check is c.xtremely mild, and yet is 
fully effectual to prevent abuse.” 

I am not aware of the exact date of the publica- 
tion of this tract, but appnrhcnd that it was about 
177b; and as there is ?iothing to be found to the, 
contrary in Scotch law books, ainl as the only prece- 
dents confirm this view, I may take it for grunted, 
this was the general understanding of the law in Scot- 
land, up to the time when the late controversy arose. 

Let us norv see what w’sis the practical working of 
the system. Up to 176 s it is proved by the prece- 
dents I have referred to, that Presbyteries did, with- 
out the interference of the Civil Courts, and notwith- 
standing the statute of Anne, reject presentees 
when obnoxious to the people. Not long after 
1768, how’ever, a great change occurred in the policy 
of the Church of Scotland. Into this matter, in 
respect of the religious distinctions between Moderates 
and Evangelicals, it is not my purpose or my province 
now to enter. It is enough to observe this: that one 
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party was distinguished from the other, as well by great 
practical religious differences, as by its opposition to pvh- 
Ik opinion. The Church of Scotland for about fifty 
years, was under the sway of Dr. Rol)crtson the histo- 
rian, Dr. Blair, Dr. Hamilton and others, w’ho were 
not only distinguished from their opponents by their 
indifference to missions, public education, and the cal vd- 
nistic doctrines of their fathers ; but also, and not in a 
less degree, by their steady resistance to the popular 
will in all things. From the time when Lord North’s 
administration derived so much aid from Mr. Wedder- 
bum (himself a Scotchman), afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor Ijoughborough ; and from Mr. Dundas, after- 
w'ards Lord Melville, it is notorious, that a very large 
portion of the stream of Government patronage flow- 
ed into Scotland; and it is impossible for any who has 
read the trials of Muir and others, during the excite- 
ment produced by the French revolution, to doubt, that 
both judges and counsel had been affected by this flood 
of Government favor, and lost their independence, and 
became enemies both of justice and of freedom. The 
conduct of some of the judges was not unworthy of 
Jeffries; and if this were so as regard the Courts 
of Justice, it was scarcely less so in the government’s 
party in the General Assembly. Instead of heeding a 
]H)pular objection to a presentee, the General Assem- 
l)ly, if thejf approved of him, (and Dr. Robertson in a 
letter w'hich is extant, had told the Government 
by what sort of men alone, he could “ support pa- 
tronage) — ^w'ould order him to be settled, by force. 
L) many cases troops were called out — so stediast and 
so violent was the resistance of the people ; and “ rid- 
ing eommissions,” as they were called, were appointed, 
to superintend the oppression. The result in nearly 
every case, was, the erection of a secession chapel, — 
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for the Dissenters in Scotland, without any consider- 
able exceptions, seceded from the Church on this 
ground onltf, and never differed^ and do not now differ 
with her, on any dmtrine. In those days, there was 
therefore, no doubt, a jjcneral temporary deprivation of 
the right of veto, by the people. But this was never the 
act of the whole church; it was a struggle and a wrong 
throughout ; and if instead of^seceding, the ministers 
of those times, whose circumstances w'crc so different 
to the circumstance of the ministers of these times, 
had staid in, and persevered in resistijig it, the system 
would soon have been alxdished ; because, they unlike 
Dr. Chalmers and the recent seceders, were resisting 
only a majority in the Churcli itself, which had been 
suddenly secured and was gradually losing ground, 
and were not resisting the. ciiiil Courts, who never 
interfered in those days in the matter. Indeed 1 
.may here remark, that perhaps there never was a time 
when the Civil Courts, unsatisiaetory as they then 
were, were less disposed to interfere with the Church. 
The state f()und that the Church was then a convenient 
political tool, and that she was disposed to help and 
not to thwart ; and thcref(>re it could afford to show 
all outward respect, and rccoj^uizc all her power, 
which was then in fact, only exercised in the Govern- 
ment’s favor. 

Under these circumstances, were the rights of 
the Church lost? How so ? The standards of the 
Church, her Government and discipline, as regu- 
lated by those standards, had been ratified by act of 
Parliament, and never were altered by the Church, 
however much they were for a time neglected. But 
more than this: it is necessary to notice, that the 
Church, even under this blighting regime, so far 
6vm disallowing the rights of the people, in truth 
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did confirm them. A “ rati " had always, it seems, 
i)een necessary from a parish to a presentee; nor 
would a Presbytery induct any man who had not a call. 
It is true that these calls in bad times, were merely 
formal, and were not required to be signed by a ma- 
jority or even by many of the people. Yet a call was 
in those times, still held to be necessary ; and this, of 
itself, being an immemorial custom, appears to me high- 
ly significant of the ancient practice of the Church. 
Even in the height of the Moderate ascendancy, when 
a complaint was made, that the Presbytery of Stirling 
had settled a man without a call, the General Assembly 
highly censured them. This, very strangely, is taken 
by Lord Brougham as an argument in favour of his de- 
cision ; as showing that a call was not necemtnj. He 
argues that if it were, the settlement ought to have 
been set aside. This does not follow; — a man once 
ordained is not easily unordained; nor is he to be 
deposed for a mere error in form on the part of the 
Presbytery. But the fact of the leaders of Assembly 
in such days, still insisting on a call, shows that they 
still acknowledged the old principle of non-intrusion ; 
and that they nevertheless practically infringed it too 
often, proves only, that those w'ere days of much 
party spirit, and that those leaders were warm party 
men. 

I must here notice also, that Lord Brougham in his 
judgment, appears ( I say it with all respect for his most 
eminent abilities) to have claimed the right of defend- 
ing the Moderates, as one of their party. When 
the veto act of 1834 was passed, he, as Lord Chancel- 
lor, highly approved of it; and spoke of it and of the 
noble lord who proposed it, with the highest commen- 
dation. But in his judgment, he called on himself to 
remember, that he was a relative (collaterally) of Dr. 
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Robertson; he styled him “a wise statesman;** he 
lauded his policy ; and in a style, far more fitted for 
his successor as leader of a party, than for a judge of 
the first judicial tribunal in the land, he declaimed 
against those, by whom the church was released from 
the “moderate” ascendancy; and he has ever since 
pursued the subject with all his constitutional, energy, 
as though it were a matter of personal honor and in- 
terest. It is remarkable that his own maternal grand- 
father to whom he also referred, was a minister forcibly 
settled in his parish by a riding commission and a 
troop of soldiery, and that, not without a serious riot, 
followed, I believe, by bloodshed. Nor is it less 
remarkable, that Lord Brougham’s coadjutor, in his 
warm attacks on the popular rights in Scotland — Lord 
Campbell — is the son of one of the same party of 
oppressive “ moderates,” whom it is Lord Brougham’s 
pride to represent. 

I have alluded thus to the ascendancy of the 
moderate party, because it was necessary to do so, in 
order to convey a just conception of the steadiness, with 
which the right of popular consent was defended by 
the people, even in the worst times. I will not enter 
at length into the history of the decline and fall 
of that party ; how they were gradually weakened 
and subdued. It is enough to say that under Dr. 
Erskiue, Mr. Walker, Dr. Andrew Thompson*, Dr. 
Chalmers, the late Sir Henry MoncreifF and other 
able men, the Evangelical party, as it was called, 

* Dr. Thompson was indeed one of the ablest men of modern 
times in Scotland, and exercised a most powerful influence through- 
out the country. It was he who gave the plain and striking answer 
to the Moderate, who ridiculed the idea of giving patronage to the 
people, who might be “ a set of brutes.” ‘‘ Well,** said the Doctor, 

** and will it mend the matter to give it to one of the brutes, and 
he perhaps tlie greatest brute of all ?” 
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gained strength. It is enough to know, that in 1834 
they had for the first time for fift}' years or perhaps 
more, a majority in the General Assembly, Their 
first step was to meet the question of patronage. The 
agitation on it was then very great ; several of the 
chief men in Scotland were leaders of the Anti-Patro- 
nage Society, and dissent was rapidly gaining ground 
from the continued operation of the popular abhorcnce 
of the system. The plan adopted by the General 
Assembly to meet the emergency, is now indeed held 
up to indignation, as a most flagrant act of pre- 
sumption ; but at the time, it was not only intended 
as a compromize between two extremes, but was in 
fiict so. The Solicitor General, and the law officers 
of the Church were consulted, and it was resolved to 
propose an act in the Gcnenal Assembly, which should 
provide for the right of the people at a certain stage 
of the proceedings after a presentation, to declare their 
objection if they entertained any to any particular 
presentee, being settled as their minister. This “ act 
anent calls” commonly csillcd the veto act, was accor- 
dingly proposed by Lord Moncrieff in the General 
Assembly, and carried. It limited the right of objec- 
tion to male heads of families being communicants. 
Not only did the Lord Chancellor of that time, as I 
have said, hail the measure as a most fair and wise 
settlement of a difficult question ; but the Govern- 
ment, which held the greater part of the patronage in 
Scotland, resolved to act under it ; most of the princi- 
pal patrons did the same ; and so far from it being 
discovered, that the Church had committed something 
little short of treason, almost the firet thing Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration did, on its accession to office, was, 
to propose a grant of money for church extension in 
Scotland. It is not denied, that the new system 
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worked most admirably in nearly every case ; it restor- 
ed harmony to the Church, it was the means of pro- 
viding the Church with some of the best ministers that 
ever entered it, and it was felt to be no grievance by 
the patrons, who generally adopted the plan of pre- 
senting what was called a lect, or a list of* three or 
four, and left it to the parish to select one. 

However, this did not last long. The cases ofLethen- 
dy, andTrinity-Gask, and Auchterardcr within a very 
few years re-o}XMicd the whole question. I do not enter 
into the first two, which arc named, ns they were almost 
contemporaneous with the more important one of Auch- 
terardcr; because also they were not prosecuted to an 
ap[)cal, and finally settled by law. Nor is it at all 
needful to enter into the subsequent cases of Cusal- 
mond and Marnock, which were decided on the autho- 
rity of the judgment in the Auchterardcr case as 
confirmed in the House of Lords, 'i'he A uchterardcr 
case was that, in which the principles of l)oth parties 
were most discussed and best devclo|)ed, and in w’hich 
alone, the House of I^ords was called upon for a deci- 
sion. 

The flicts of that case were as follows : The lleve- 
rend Robert Young, a probationer of the Church (that is 
one who had been licensed to preach on trials, previous- 
ly to his ordination), was in October, 18.‘i4, presented 
by the Earl of Kinnoul, to theparisliof Auchterardcr 
in Perthshire. The Presbytery then resolved that they 
must proceed to “ fill up the vacancy according to the 
said act and regulations,” — i. e., the veto act and its pro- 
\nsions. At this meeting of the Presbytery, Lord Kin- 
noul’s agent was present. The Presbytery then fixed a 
day for “ moderating in a call, ” and in the mean time 
directed Mr. Young to preach twice to the congrega- 
tion. In all this the patron’s agent acquiesced. Chi 
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the day fixed by the Presbytery, after these sermons, 
they proceeded to take “the call” from the parish. 
This was in the usual and ancient form, and I beg 
particular attention to it, because I think that such 
forms of calls, can in no other way be explained, than 
as having their foundation in the ancient principle, of 
popular consent. Nor can the continuance of the 
practice of recpiiring a call from the parish, as well as a 
presentation from the patron, fail to prove that this 
principle, was always recognized. 

“ We, the Heritors, lilders, heads of ft imiVtes, and 
parishioners of the parish of Auehterarder, being sa- 
tisfied with the learning, abilities, and other good qual- 
ifications of you Mr. Robert Young, preacher of the 
gospel, and haring heard you preach to our satisfac- 
tion and edification, do hereby invite and call you the 
said Mr. Robert Young, to take charge and oversight 
of this parish, and to coyne and labor among us in the 
work of the gospel ministry, hereby promising to you 
due respect and encouragement in the Lord. We 
likewise entreat the Rtwere/id Presbytery of Auchterar- 
der to approve and concur srith this our most cordial 
call, and to use all proper means for tnakmg the same 
effectual, by your ordinatio7i and settlement among 
us, as soon, (us the steps necessary tltereto icill admit.” 
Report., vol. 1. Appendix, page 36. 

In 1831 the census of Auchterardcr showed a popu- 
lation of 3, 182 inhabitants; this call was signed by 
three persons only, — the patron’s agent, “ Michael 
Tod,” and “ Peter Clerk.” The Presbytery then gave 
the parishioners, being male heads of fainiUes and com- 
municants, an opportunity to express their dissent, and 
a veto signed by 287 heads of families out of the 330 
heads of families on the roll, was given in. To this 
roll the presentee objected, as not having been made 
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up in the time or in the mode prescribed by the regu- 
lations ; but he stated no other objection. 'File Pres- 
bytery rejected his protest against the roll ; he then 
appealed to the Synod, and then to the General 
Assembly ; but the Presbytery’s decision was upheld, 
and he was then rejected. On this, he appealed to the 
Synod, on other grounds, concluding with a prayer 
that the Presbytery “ should now proceed in the man- 
ner required by the 9th and 1.3th sections of the act of 
1834,” — i. c., the veto act. lie, however, abandoned 
this appeal, and then with Lord Kinnoul “ raised his ac- 
tion” in the Court of Session. In this action he sought 
nothing beyond a recognition of his presentation, and 
the fruits of the benefice ; but soon after the cause 
was in C^ourt, the pursuers obtained leave to amend 
their summons, and they then went further, prayed 
for a dcclaratioii that the Presbytery were bound 
and astricted to take him on his trials, and for a 
command for them to do w. It is not the least 
remarkable part of this ease and the whole proceed- 
ings, that the Court would not issue that order. 
Throughout the whole contro\ ersv there was indeed 
an astonishing want of' judgment, in this and similar 
proceedings of the Court of Session. They issued 
interdicts and scarcely ever enforced them ; they 
declared what Presbyteries ought to do, and asserted 
their right to bid them obey, and yet refused, for a 
very long time, to issue that injunction. 

The Court of Session at the time of the decision 
was divided ; the majority supporting the summons 
wth the exception we have mentioned. 'Phroughout, 
however, the ablest judges were on the side of the 
Church. I allude to Lord Glenlee (since retired), 
a man most remarkable for ’his experience, and the 
vigor of his ripened intellect, who is said at the age of 
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four score, to have still found his relaxation from law, 
in mathematics ; Lord Moncrieff, Lord Jeffrey, Lord 
Cock urn. Lord Fullerton, and Lord Ivory. From 
the Court of Session the case was taken to the House 
of Lords, and there, the decision of the majority of 
the Scotch judges was confirmed, by Lords Brougham 
and Cottenham. 

It may appear at first sight, presumptuous to differ 
from these eminent men ; but when it is considered 
that it is a question of Scotch law, and that the most 
celebrated Scotch judges arc opposed to the views 
of these noble and learned Lords ; that Lord Broug- 
ham manifested an animus that shakes confidence in 
his judgment; and that Lord Cottenham an English 
lawyer, and certaitdy a profound and distinguished 
man, was yet without that habit of mind which seems 
essential to the due appreciation of Scottish ecclesi- 
astical questions ; when further it is considered, that 
a mere English lawyer, accustomed to recognize the 
supremacy of the King in ecclesiastical affairs, is emi- 
nently unsuited to the full investigation of such a 
case as this ; the charge of presumption, will not have 
much weight, or if it have, the burden may be 
easily borne, when so many must share it. It will 
not do, to assume that those are necessarily wrong 
who differ from great judges, unless those judges 
themselves are first proved to be infallible. 

Let us then examine their decision. It may be 
safely said to rest chiefly upon a clause in the statute 
of 1592, c. 116; whereby Presbyteries were astricted 
to admit all qualified presented to them by 

the lawful patrons. In so for as it is supported by 
the statute of Anne, we will also examine it hereafter. 

Now 1 have no wish to evade the force of the 
words ; they are precise ; yet to my apprehension 
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they appear to afford no foundation whatever, for the 
decision. 

In the first place, let it be remembered that the 
statute of 1592, c. 11 6, was passed after a most severe 
period of persecution, in which many Presbyterian mi- 
nisters had been exiled, and imprisoned. The clause 
may have refeired to them. If one of those men, who 
really were “ qualified ministers,” (having been duly or- 
dained), was presented to a parish, the Presbytery were 
bound to admit him, subject to the other regulations 
of the Church which had been sanctioned by other acts 
of Parliament. It is difficult to decide how “qualified 
minister” can be held to apply to Mr. Young, who 
was no minister at all ; and who never could be a 
minister, without that ordination which the Presbytery 
expressly denied him. 

But again ; this very statute, of ir)92. c. 1 16, leaves 
the whole power of collation of ministers in the hands 
of the Church ; ordering all presentations to be di- 
rect to the particular Presbyteries in all time coming 
“ w\t\i full power to give collation thereupon, and to 
put ordour to all matters ecclesiasticall within their 
bounds.” 

And was this statute of 1592. c. 1 16, the only one 
on the statute book ? What says the legal charter of 

the Church ; the statute that in fact established her 

the statute of 1567, which I have before quoted. 
Why, it provides for the case of a Presbytery not 
doing its duty ; and does it order the Court of Sessiop 
to interfere ? Not so, it provides expressly, for an ap- 
peal to the General Assembly, “ by whom the matter 
being decydedf sail take end, as they decern and de~ 
clare.” And in the act of the same Parliament “ anent 
the jurisdiction public appertaining to the true Kirk 
and immaculate spouse of Jesus Christ,” it is declared 

E 
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that “ there be no other jurisdiction ecclesiastical! 
acknowledgit within this realm, uther than that 
quilk is and sail be within the same Kirk.” 

And were there no subsequent statutes ? Yes the 
very nextactinthe statutebook, isthatof 1592.C. 117» 
which provides another remedy for the Presbytery’s 
refusal to ordain a qualihed minister ; namely that it 
shall be lawdiil for the patron “ to retain the whole 
fruits of the benefice in his own hands.” That this was 
understood to be the on{y remedy in Lord Karnes’s 
times, I have already shewn. Where then was the 
right of the Courts of Law to insist on Mr. Young’s 
ordination ? — where was their authority, to interfere, 
not only with the civil question of the stipendiary 
right, but also with the spiritual function of ordina- 
tion f 

But once more. In 1662, Charles the second, suc- 
ceeded in passing an act (c. 2.) declaring his supre- 
macy, and utterly repealing every act that sanctioned 
Presbyterianism. This act “ casses and annxds all acts 
of Parliament by which the sole and only power and 
jurisdiction within this Church, doth stand in the 
Church, and the General, Provincial and Presbyterial 
Assemblies, and Kirk Sessions, and all acts of Parlia- 
ment or Council w^hich may be interpreted to give 
any Church power, jurisdiction, or Government to 
the office bearers of the Church at their respective 
meetings, other than that which acknowledgeth a 
dependence upon and subordination to the Sovereign 
power of the King as supreme, and which is to be 
regulated and authorized bp the Archbishops and Bi- 
shops who are to put order to all ecclesiastical matters 
and causes, and to be accountable to his Majesty for 
their administration.” At one fell swoop this statute, 
in fact, swept away all the rights of the Presbyterians 
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and all their duties, as such ; “ and particularly" it 
abolished the act 1592. c, 116. And this tyrannical 
measure based on the king’s perjury, and backed by 
nought, but a savage soldiery and the tortures and 
despotism of the Duke of Lauderdale and his myrmi- 
dons, was the law of the law, when the Revolution 
settlement was made. By the act 1690, c. 1, this 
former statute was repealed. Bv a subsequent sta- 
tute 1690. c. 5, the act 1592 c. 1 16, was renewed and 
revived, except that part of it relatino to patronage; 
(a point which it is essential to rcmcmljcr) ; and it fur- 
ther ratifies the Confession of Faith of the Westminis- 
ter (Presbyterian) Assembly, which had been adopted 
by the Kirk, and which denies kingly supremacy by 
expressly asserting the independence of the Kirk. 

In this way all the rights of the Church were in- 
tended to be restored and were restored ; because the 
act of 1592. c. 116, so revived recognized and char- 
tered them. Under that act, and the acts which 
that statute recognized, the government and the 
discipline of the Church had been legally establish- 
ed. It was part of that discipline, (in the two 
books of discipline), that there should be no forced 
pastoral relationship ; and it was pdrt of those form- 
er acts, that an appeal from a Presbytery should take 
end in the General Assembly, to which body, was 
allowed sole and exclusive ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
Patronage being excluded from this act of I69O c. 5, 
what became of it ? It was abolished. I have 
before adverted to that fact ; and therefore need now 
only allude to the substitute, which by this statute, 
(Wm. and Mary c. 2.3. I69O Scots Parliament) was 
pro\'ided ; “ in case of the vacancy of any particukar 
Church for the supplying the same with a minister^ 
the heritors of the said parish being Protestants^ and 
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the Elders, are to name and propose the person to the 
whole congregation to he either approved or disap- 
proved by them, and if they disapprove, that the dis- 
approvers given in their reasons to the effect the affair 
may he cognosced upon by the Presbytery of the bounds, 
at whose judgment, and by whose determination, the 
calling and entering of a particular minister is to 
be ordered and concluded” 

Thus stood the law when the statute of Anne 
passed, and that, after restoring patronage, provided 
as I have already noticed that on a vacancy the 
patron was to present a qualifed person or minister” 
and “the Presbytery of the respective bounds shall and 
is hereby obliged to receive and admit in the same 
manner, such qualified person as shall be presented by 
the respective patrons and as the persons or minis- 
ters presented before the making of this act, ought to 
have been admitted.” (sec. 1.) 

Now what was the law showing who “ ought to 
have been admitted ” before the passing of that act ? 
Was it, as it is contended^ the statute 1592 . c. 116 , so 
far as that act referred to patronages ? No it was 
so far, repealed f and never had been restored. 

Then what was the law to be observed ? Surely 
the law under the Anti-patronage act of 1690 which 
I have quoted ; and which provided for the consent 
of the people ; which was the only unrepealed law on 
the subject. The only difference that was made, 
was, that the patrons, and not the heritors and elders, 
were to present. 

And what meant qualified minister, and “ qualified 
person ?” Not what the court of law pleased, but 
what the Presbytery resolved, for, full power in the 
collation of ministers, was, as I have shown, as much 
theirs, by statute, as it was by divine authority ; and 
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if they resolved illegally ; the remedy was the with- 
holding of the stipend, under 1592. c. II7« 

But the patron was to present a “ qualified person ; 
that, had reference to an act prior to the Presbytery 
commencing their examination. What then was to 
hinder the General Assembly regulating, that all 
persons should be deemed unqualified, who were 
obnoxious, and who therefore must have been unprofi- 
table to the people ? To the church had been accorded 
by law, the full powers in the collation of ministers, 
which she herself claimed jure divino, and whid), in 
fact exercised before her connection with the state. 

And even if the Presbytery of Auchterardcr had 
done wrong ; was the appeal to the court of law ? No, 
but to the General Assembly, by statute, by whom 
“ the cause being decyded, shall take end, as they de- 
cern and declare.” 

But I will not further enlarge on these points. It 
is painful to see judges deciding as they have done, 
in this case. If any one will carefully read the 
judgments of the majority, he will find this to be their 
general tenor, “ a Church establishment is the crea- 
ture of the state, and must obey in all things which 
the state commands ; — if not, there is an imperiura in 
imperio.” Well, and what then? Do Courts of Law 
inteifcrc with Dissenting congregations or Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops ? Is not each of these an imperium in 
imperio. Disestablish the Church to-morrow, and you 
do not make her less an imperiura in imperio ; and 
why? because her pow'crs of ordination were hers, 
before she became connected with the state, wid con- 
tinue to be hers when that connection ceases; ^if 

after that, they are still interfered with, then comes 
another part of the struggle, which has been going on 
in many countries for centuries, which has sent martyrs 
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to the stake, and heroes to the scatfold, which never yet 
did issue, and never yet will issue, in ought, save the 
shame and discomfiture of the oppressors. As to the 
theory of a Church Establishment being the crea- 
ture of the state, it is true in fact, that its property may 
be the state’s ; its Churches may be the state’s, but 
its spiritual powers are its o\rn. 

On the whole case of Auchterarder, I will con- 
clude by saying, that I cannot, and do not doubt, 
that the decision of posterity will be against the 
judges, who decided that case against the (’hurch. In 
the most favorable view ofit, it can only be said, that 
a statute ptmed in violation of the act of union, effect- 
ed the purpose for which the Bolingbroke Administra- 
tion designed it, namely the severance of the people 
of Scotland from the establishment. 

Finally, 1 will add a few and but a few words, on 
two or three more points eonneeted with this subject. 
First as to the recent secession. It did not occur in 
consequence of the Auchterarder case only. That 
case was followed up, by a series of interdicts, and 
decisions, so extraordinary, that at last it was declared 
by one of the judges, that there was not one spiritual 
function, with which the Civil Courts had not inter- 
fered. The decision in the Auchterarder ease paved 
the way, as all such decisions ever must and wiU do, 
for more and more invasions, till at length every one 
of the parts of the Church’s jurisdiction, wefe in- 
croached upon, or usurped. 

Secondly, as to the present state of the law under 
Lord Aberdeen’s bill. That measure gives to the 
people a right to state objections, but it gives the 
prosb>i.ery the power to decide on those objections ; 
and if they do not agree with them, the presentee is 
to be inducted, notwithstanding the want of popular 
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consent. This is in fact nothing’ but Dr. Robertson’s 
regime restored ; it contradicts the fundamental laws 
of the Church in the two books of discipline ; it 
nullifies the practice of the Church as it existed, 
even after the statute of Anne down to 1/68, in the 
cases which I have mentioned ; it makes the call a 
farce ; it gives arbitrary power to that body of the 
clergy, who in former times proved their inclination 
to abuse it, and who now arc entirely stripped of sym- 
pathy with or from the people*. True it is, that anci- 
ent regulations recognized the right of Presbyteries 
to consider wtoca ; but tliis, hi troublous times, was 
necessary ; and it must be remembered that their 

* I subjoin two protest against this raeiisiire, which embody 
many of the principal ubjcctions that were urged to it, in Parliament : 

Lord Breadalbanes Protest against the Church of Scotland 
Bcnejices htlL 

Dissentient, 

First, — Because this Act interferes witli the concerns of the 
Church in a way that is incousistcMit witli its spiritual independence, 
it being unconstitutional for the Legislature to in.ike any alteration 
ill the governiuent and discipline of the C’hiirch, or to prescribe the 
forms of the procedure of its courts, witliout the co-operation and 
sanction of the Church it.self. 

Second, — Because? it is a fundamental principle of the Church of 
Scotland, that no minister be intruded on a parish contrary to the 
will of the congregation ; whereas by the present Bill this principle 
is wholly set aside, and another, viz., that no minister be appointed 
to a parish contrary to the will of the Presbytery and other Church 
courts, is established in its place, thus subverting an essential article 
of the Presbyterian Ciiurch. 

Third, — Because by this Act both the Crown and lay patronage 
will be substantially traiisfirred into the hands of the Presbyteries 
of the Church, thus creating an ecclesiastical domination subversive 
of the principles of civil liberty, and wholly repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of the Presbyterian Church. 

(Signed) Breadalbane. 

Lord CottenhanCs Protest Against the Third Reading of the 
Scotch Church Benefices BUI, 

Dissentient, 

First, — Because the Bill, so far as it professes to be declaratory, 
declares to be law that which is not now the law of Scotland. 
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superintendence, was always subject to the fundamen- 
tal principle, that “ na person should be intrusit on 
ony office of the Kirk contra to the will of the con- 
jrrejrution.” There is a vast practical difference be- 
tween a law which gives the power to consider ob- 
jections, subject to this principle, and a law which 
drops this principle altogether, and leaves to unpo- 
pular Presbyteries, arbitrary power. Priestly autho- 
rity is checked in England by the civil power ; and in 
Scotland it was restrained by the people ; when it has 
been unchecked, on the one hand or the other, in these, 
or any countries, evil and oppression have followed. 

Lastly, this measure of Lord Aberdeens was offered 
to the non intrusion party, and rejected. They refus- 
ed the power it thurst on them ; — ^they preferred the 
public rights to the extension of their own authority. 
And yet, they are held up to opprobrium, as grasping 
ecclesiastics, seeking the gratification of their ambition! 
They contended for just and for ancient principles, 
and I have no hesitation in declaring my conscienti- 
ous belief, that m they were, and that hereafter they 
will be owned as the advocates of freedom, and not 
less as the defenders of the constitution and the laws 
of their Church, and of their country. They did not 
secede till an absolute necessity arose. Some of the 
chief proceedings of the Civil Courts had at length 
come to a final decree, and they had to choose be- 

SeconU, — Because the BilJ, so far as it professes to be enactive, 
contains provisions which confer undue powers upon the Church 
courts, and arc derogatory to the existing rights of patrons. 

(Signed,) Cottenham. 

Campbeix. 

Zetland (for the second reason.) 

Lyttelton (for tlie first reason.) 

Lang DALE. 

Monteagle op Bandon. 

Bbeadalbane. 

Doncannon. 



tween forcing obnoxious ministers on Auchterarder 
Marnock and Cusalmond, or leaving the Church : 
Had they consented to intrude those presentees no 
result would have been attained, l)ecausc already were 
other parishes protesting against other presentees, and 
the people generally, were I'esolved to resist the settle- 
ment of unacceptable men. Their task of intrusion 
therefore, would have only then begun, instead of then 
ending. Moreover, they had deposed some ministers; 
the Civil Courts refused to recognize the deposition, 
and a large body, the “ modorato ” party in the Church, 
continued to cooperate with th(? deposed ministers, 
and to treat them as still entitled to exercise their 
functions. The Cyhurch must have either consented 
to this remarkable, and very extensive schism, or 
have proceeded to depose, the many ministers and 
elders who defied her. Hence must have come still 
more difficulties. Above all, I^ord Aberdeen’s bill, 
as it was shadowed forth to the seceders in the com- 
munications of Government, while it refused the 
non intrusion j)rinciplc, was also deficient in other 
important points. It afTorded no sort of protection 
against all those other invasions of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, which had lately been canied to so 
extraordinary a length, by the Couvfs of Law. The 
crisis therefore had come ; and the seceders retired. 
They might have remained in their parishes, but 
the people w'ould then have seceded without them ; 
— they might ha\-c remained ; no I'hysic.d necessity 
compelled them to retire, but tiny must have fir.st 
consented to the surrender of ])rincii)les for whic-h 
in many a year of trial and sidrering, their fathers 
had struggled, for which not a few of their fathers 
had died. They must have consented to the loss of 
rights which they themselves had declared to be 
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ctisciitial; and finally they must have prepared fur 
tile |)-,-rpctual suspicion, if not for the contempt of the 
])co[)lc, for the total loss of their own {(ood fame and 
iiiilaciice, and for the eventual overthrow, with the 
ficneral consent of Christendoin, of their betrayed and 
enslaved establishment. 


IMUXTKl) «Y J. A. GIBBOXS, 

ASIXTU- rUKSS, eHKKK ROW, DHtBIIAMTAJUA, t’ALCl'TTA. 
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BRIEF STATEMENT, 


&c. 


I.— IMMEDUTE OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTION- 
SUBJECTS OF STUDY, &e. 

The Institution, which constitutes a leading 
branch of the general Missionary scheme of the 
Church of Scotland, was organised in August, 
1830. From the first, it was designed to consist 
of tm departments : —the one, pr^aratoty ; the 
other, of a higher or collegiate order. The object 
of the former is, to initiate the boys into the ele- 
ments of Grammar, History, Chronology, Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, and Geometry, in inseparable 
conjunction with the principles of the Christian 
faith. The object of the lattw is, to perfect an 
acquaintance with the branches previously ac- 
quired ; and to embrace, more or less extensive- 
ly as growing circumstances may admit, the vari- 
ous higher departments of literature, sdence, and 
Christian theology,— together with Church His- 
tory, Systematic Divinity, and the sacaced languages 
of the Old and New Testaments. In such aoourse 
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of instruction, the pupils are habitually regarded 
and treated, as possessed, of fwo natureS’^the 
mortal and the immortal ; — the one, connecting 
them with time and its sensible objects ; the other, 
linking them with eternity and its invisible reali- 
ties. Time, as the first stage of the journey of an 
undying spirit, temporarily confined within a 
mortal tenement, is to be provided for. We are 
the sincere friends of the temporal amelioration 
of our fellow-subjects in India; therefore, are 
lessons freely and largely imparted in all needful 
branches of temporal knowledge. Eternity, the 
second and immeasurably the most momentous 
stage in the onward career of an immortal spirit, 
after it is uncoiled from the trammels of mortality, 
is to be provided for. We desire above all things 
to promote the everlasting welfare of our Indian 
fellow-subjects ; therefore, are lessons freely and 
largely imparted from the Bible and approved 
works in every branch of sacred knowledge->and 
especially in the evidences, doctrines and precepts 
of the Christian faith. It is this intimate blend- 
ing of what has been termed a sound secular in- 
struction with a sound moral and religious in- 
struction, throughout every department, which 
constitutes the distinguishing feature of the course 
of education pursued. This is a combutatbn* 
the necessity of which God himself, in theyery 
framework of our tw<^(dd' beui^}'viiatlli>.''Clea]’iy 
established a combination^ . 
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never, witihout violence to his own natnre and 
destiny as well as to the dictates of God's h<dy 
oracles, attempt to divorce or tear asunder. It is 
a eombination, therefore, on which we insist as 
absolutely essential towards entitling any edu- 
cational course to the honorable appellation of 
complete^ liberal^ and catholic; because, by simul- 
taneously developing all the faculties of an im- 
mortal spirit, in due and fitting proportion, pro- 
vision and equipment are made for the transitory 
passage through time, in such way as to form a 
discipline and preparation for the coming awards 
of eternity. 


II.— MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION. 

While it is confessed that the vernacular lan- 
guages alone are available for imparting an ek- 
mentaiy education to the mass of the people of 
Hindustan, it is held to be an undoubted /act, 
that these languages do not, at present, afford 
either an adequate medium or adequate materials 
for communicating a knowledge of the more 
advanced departments of literature, scienee, and 
theology. Such a medium is supplied in perfec- 
tion, by the JSnglish language. Much attention is 
accordingly bestowed on the cultivatton of tide 
language ; which, when once acqtdred# iNhMnwB 
the grand medium of mstructioli imihe d^ker 
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branches of learnmg. Siush being the paramount 
importance of En^ish, viewed as a vehicle for 
transferring the higher literature, science, and 
theology of Christendom into the national mind 
of India, it seems a matter for adoring gratitude, 
that, in the good Providence of Ck)d, there has 
arisen such an extreme anxiety among a large 
and influential portion of the natives to acquire 
a knowledge of it-<-tbat native youths generally 
discover a remarkable aptitude for the acquisition 
— and that, in consequence, numbers have already 
mastered the language so as to converse in it with 
considerable fluency. Equally essential is it to 
the intellectual, moral, and religious emancipa- 
tion of the millions of Indian that the verna- 
cular languages should be duly cultivated, en- 
riched, and improved. It has, accordingly, been 
the systematic endeavour of the conductors 
of the Assembly’s Institution, from its very 
cmmencementy to encourage, in different ways, 
the careful study of the vernacular dialects. 
Long before the study of the vernaculars was 
stimulated by the Regulations of Government, or 
patronized by a fostering pubjic, it was insisted 
on as part of tiie regular course, that the pupils 
of every class should devote, at ieaot one hour 
each day, under a separate master, to per- 
fecting of their knowledge of ^ mother4ens$ue» 
The difficulties encountered in tins ieopoKtant 
department of the gentnd fystem,:lram tiie Na»t 
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ol qualified aEMaters and 8ultid>le bQolE%lM|nft 
hitherto proved of a pecuUwly intraohdi|e 
racter . ; but unremitt^ efforts are 
not without encowrag^ng symptoms of sueoesib ^ 
render it increasingly efficient. Tbu8« aoeo^% 
to the unifom and consistent course hitherto pus^ 
sued, the l^glish language is regarded as the 
great channel of acquisition to the thorouqlkl^ eiu* 
cated few; while the vernacular dialects become 
the channels of distribution to the ordinary odu- 
eated mat ^ — ^the former unsealing the /otmfewt of 
all knowledge, and the latter serving as <fwcte , to 
diffuse its vivifying and healing waters over the 
wastes of a dry and parched land. 


in.— CONTEMPLATED BENEFITS. 

1. By being put in possession of Uie English 
language, the entire circle of European Uteratuie 
and science will at once be throvm open to Hindu 
youths; and numbers will become qualified to 
nmd the Christian Scriptures in our adndndde 
Bhglish version, peruse treatises on Chnafian eri* 
dencej and expositions of Christlafi /r^ooixlne 
directly, in tiie words of the orighud nidhoik 
This surely U no ordinary biessing. 
to knowledge hy mea8are-<->4orb<iHtai^ 

with nd^rdlj^ hand— to dole it 
iuy by scraps and fiegments, 
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translations^ acenrate or inaiccurate; 
is at once to present numbers with the of 
knowledge— of all knowledge, literary, sciei^fie 
and sacred knowledge, which ages of time and 
hosts of translators could scarody fumish'->knew* 
ledge, which, in quantity and quality, the worics 
written in all other languages, living or dead, of 
the world besides, could not collectively suiq)ly. 

2. As the Hindus possess stupmidous systems 
of learning on all subjects— geographies, astro- 
nomies, metaphysics, &c., as well as marvellous 
cosmogonies and theogonies — all abounding with 
the grossest imaginable errors and yet all claim- 
ing the same divine origin and asserting the same 
title to infallibility — ^it follows, that the inculcation 
and apprehension of any branch of useful know- 
ledge must tend to shake thdr confidence in the 
truth of their ovm systems generally ; and that, if 
branch after . branch be communicated, one stone 
after another will be thrown down from the huge 
fabric of Hinduism; so that, at length, when an 
extensive course of education is completed, the 
whole will be found to have crumbled hsto frag- 
ments. H«ace it is that, along with the •demoli- 
tion of false systems of literature and^ science, 
Assembly’s In^tution, from' the varied mstrmi^ 
tion it imparts, must inevitably tend IrnmufsO 
downfall of PantHeimf with its bkaphcmmua deivh 
sions ; of liilatry^ with its nutthifeiiem* ehor^ 
ties,— and, rimultaneously v^'timWerthiOW'ol 
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ho^ ibe aboUtioii of caste, wlil 61 i, for agiBl« %» 
«xereiBed fhe most mischievcus and jssfoidilig 
f^nmiiy over <lie whole mass of the naHre 
Mohl 

8. Biit,-~-as it is certainly not yood, dSBj^y to 
disstroy, and then leave men idly to gaxe over iSte 
nuns ; nor wire, to continne building on the walls 
of a tottering edifice, — it will ever form the grand 
and distinguishing glory of the Institution, throngh 
the introduction and zealous pursuit of tlie 
study of Christian evidence and doctrine, to shdve 
to supply the noblest substitute in place triT that 
wbidi has been demolished, in the form €li aoeeyi 
general knowledge and pure evangelical tmtii. 
Nor will such blessings be confined to the iinma* 
diate recipients alone. Through these, the Mess* 
ings gained, must ultimately extend and multiply. 
Should any be admitted, professing Christiania, 
every prindple will be strengthened oikd every 
Inraaeh of knowledge cultivated and matured^ 
Should the majority enter, avowing themstives to 
be still the votaries of idolatay, many iwua 
come Christians in vndintandm ^ ; and titers Is 
the same probability that springs from Chsistian 
instruction at home, that a fair proportion may 
beeosae CSfaiisttans in heart. Now, of tfilhud, or 
ati of fheee cis s ie s , let one and another jtisndded 
in csptinued sucoession, and tiie cellMtIfaf 
will at length be freely set loose froflb ItinnAlMat 
and frozen state, and awakened 
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and life^ and liberty. And as life is self>propaga&* 
ing, and light communicatiTe in its nature, we 
may thus happily succeed in combining the three 
inestimable blessings — individual goody the ever 
renovating principle of self-preservationy and the 
power ofindefnite extension. 

4. By the process now pointed out, it will be 
our increasing and prayerful effort to endeavour, 
through God’s blessing, to raise up a body of na- 
tive agents; from whom, even in the secular 
offices and relations of life, may emanate such 
healthful influences, as must produce the happiest 
impressions on the surrounding mass. More es- 
pecially may we succeed in rearing a well disci- 
plined body of Christian teachers who shall diffuse 
the blessings of a wholesome education through- 
out the land. And over and above all, in real 
importance, may we be honoured, through the 
accompanying efficacy of omnipotent grace, in 
qualifying a noble band of Christian ministersy-— 
who,— from being habituated to the climate, from 
their aquaintance with the vernacular languages, 
from their knowledge of the manners, customs, 
feelings, sentiments, and prejudices of the peo- 
ple,— may well be expected to labour in procUdu^ 
ing the glad tidings of salvation through a oruei- 
fied Redeemer, firom shore to shore, with’apoSrejr 
and efficiency which it were vdn for ^e majority 
of foreign labourers to expect to attain; 
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IV.~PRACnCAL MANAGElilENT. &•. 

The Institution being established and support* 
ed by the General Assembly of the Churdi of Seot- 
^and, with that Venerable body rests the supreme 
control over it. This control is exercised through 
the medium of a standing Executive Committee) 
conllsisting of the Rev. Dr. Brunton, Convener; 
the Rev. Doctofs Dickson, Chalmers, Gordon) 
Ritchie, and Muir ; and the Rev. Messrs. Grant, 
Paul, Hunter, and Bruce. The direct or im- 
mediate management of it is vested in the Assem- 
bly’s accredited Missionaries, who are regulatily 
ordained clergymen of the Scottish National 
Church. At present these are, the Rev. Dr. Duff, 
‘and the Rev. Messrs. McKay, Ewart, Macdo- 
nald, and Smith. The pecuniary and other secu- 
lar affairs of the mission are conducted by a 
Corresponding Board consisting of the Mission- 
aries and other gentlemen •appointed by the 
Foreign Missionary Committee of the General 
Assembly. At present, the non-missionaty mem- 
bers of the Board consist of D. McFarlan, Esq. 
Qiairman; Rev. J. Charles, D. D. Secretary; 
the Rev. Mr. Meiklejohn, J. F. M. I^d, Esq., 

Grant, Esq., C. Dearie, Esq. Treaanrer. 

, The mode of instruction adopted from, rite be- 
ginning has been 
or intellectual, in 


what is termed the interrogate^ 
opporition to tile olddnli mechfu 
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nical system. The teaching of the juiuor elaiseaiji 
conducted chiefly by the more adpeateed etudeMe in 
the higher or collegiate department ; ivho are thus 
gradually initiated into the principles and practice 
of the most improved modes of tuition ; while 
scope is afforded for their latent sympathies being 
awakened, the kindlings of generosity excited, and 
all the previously accumulated stores of knowledge 
augmented and enhanced by the reiterated act 
of largely imparting to others wKat they have free> 
ly received themselves. As an additional means 
of sharpening the attention, strengthening the 
memory, increasing the facility of expression, and 
establishing the habit of fof ming clear and defi- 
nite ideas, the pupils of the higher classes are con- 
stantly made to interrogate each other, in ordmiy 
succession, on any of the subjects of previous* 
study. For the sake also of conducting the pro- 
cess of elliptico-interrogalive examination on a 
more comprehensive scale, imprinting truths 
more deeply on the understanding and the heart by 
the sympathetic touch of simultaneous response, 
and securing more impressively the great ends 
of moral training and discipline, a gallery lukS 
been erected in one of the side rooms, ci^Ue of 
holding between two hundred and fifty and idxKP 
hundred. But no mere description can ccHiTiq^ 
an adequate representatilon of the varied modes 
and details of an improved system cff tuition ;— ^to 
be at all distmctly understood, they must be wit- 
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iMSMd in Actoal operation. To tiie Inititutlim 
there is attaofaed a tibrary of sereral thhvmnd 
volumes ; and an extensive pldlosophicat iqppara- 
tUB svhich has been provided from funds 

contributed by the friends of native CSurlstfaii 
Education in Scothind. 


V.— SUCCESS ALREADY ATTAINED. 

In attracting a greater number of native youths 
tiian any Seminary in Calcutta, and in communis 
eating to them a sound general and religlmis 
knovrledge, the Institution has, on all hands, been 
allowed to be pre-eminently successful. The num* 
W of pupils, actually connected with it, is hetmm 
eight and ttme hundred—of different castes, includ* 
ing the very bighest;andof different ages, from six 
to twenty and upwards. The kind and amount of 
knowledge imparted will best appear from the pro* 
gramme of the last annual examination, whiidi wiU 
be found appended to this brief statement*. The 
great proficiency of the pupils, or the supesrior 
mastmy which they have acquired of eU the 
branches taught, has been repeatedly attested, in 
the strongest terms, by successive visitors every 
rank and condition in life. Their apimmiee at 
jkhe last puldic examination has been greatly eu- 

* iqqMi4ia A. f 
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logized by all the leading metri^litfin jouiiuds, 
European and Native. From these, a few quota- 
tions will be found in Appendix B. To the reader 
another criterion may still be furnished which 
amounts to a species of visible exhibition. The 
prize of a valuable Gold medal has been esta* 
blished and endowed by D. McFarlan, Esq. to 
be annually awarded to the best general scMar 
in the Institution. The method adopted for de- 
ciding the point at the commencement of the pre* 
sent year, was the following. — 

From the multiplicity of subjects which had 
occupied the attention of the higher classes a se- 
lection was made. On each of these a series of 
questions, greater or less, was framed and com- 
mitted to writing by one or other of the Assem^ 
bly's Missionaries. The first week in January 
being fixed on for the examination, the comped- 
tors were, on successive days, shut up for several 
hours in the Lecture-room of the Institution; 
There, the questions on the subject or subjeoti 
for each day, were, for the first time, read out in 
their hearing, and by them distinctly oqded. 
Unprovided with any apparatus whatsoever^ e»m 
cept pen, ink, and blank paper, they were required 
vithin a limited and ^eijied period, to write dxam 
extemporaneous^ as many answers asthcgruQKMi 
On one or more of the subjects proposed 'iha 
answers of most cf the oandidates were not 
highly creditablei^%Ut admirable.' Theses howelter, 



gIffQ in by Mahendrift lil Basik^ 

ATJCRAai eompttr^im of the whole, adjudged 
best These will be found in Appen^x C, fxredisely 
as they came from the young man himself^ tsililKW^ 
ike sl^htut alteration, either in the ^lo or, .01^^ 
etanee, -^without so much evenas a single ffi^mmaibstU 
correction. The imblication of answers, written out 
so hurriedfy in a foreign tongue, without the lud of 
Grammar or Dictionary, or ^e advantage of sub? 
sequent amendment from the suggestion of others, 
must, it is obvious, subject the native author tq 
the severest imaginable test. There is soareely 
any of the answers, which the writer might not 
have given in a more complete and compre^ 
hensive form, had there been fewer quMtioa|| 
proposed within the limited time} or, without 
abrid^ng the number of questions, had the time 
been extended to double the length oh. 

Still, such as they are, it has been deemed best, 
to publish them in their unaltered state, as. tiiq 
fairest possible spiecimen of the* nature of the .stUi* 
dies in the Institution, and as affording the most 
satisfactory evidence of the proficiency -atteined 
by the more advanced classes in these studies. . 

.Asa further method of exercising the urittite 
toad testing the attainments of the ptq^ OSm^ 
ondleerse subjects are from time to 
A few extracts from tiie best essay ,^;;’i^e of 
ti^ese sttbjeets will be found in Appmh^ D* 

statements now giyenitWitii.tl^jdflfi^S^^ 
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ary evidence in t^e Appendices, must Mtisfy every 
reasonable ndtid’ !& ftr as ire^iis ’ 
cnltivatioB of the mentid kcalties of hunifreds Of 
native youth as well its the oominumcation, in a 
digested form,' of a wide range of sound general 
knowledge and evai^eBcid troth, the Assembly's 
Institution has eminently accomplished one great 
end of its founders. From its walls, numbers have 
already gone forth, who, from their cultured intel- 
lects and improved tone of moral feeling, must 
constitute so many nuclei of influence and coming 
change in those various spheres of life which their 
superior education has fitted them to occupy. Not 
a few have found employment, as well disdplined 
teachers, in Government and other seminaries; 
and also, as Tutors in private families, both Eu- 
ropean and Native. Of the heart-felt reality of 
the reliyims ewvictions and impressions of the 
greater part it becomes us to speak with becom- 
ing diffidence and reserve. Several, who have 
left or are still in the Institution, have, at time% 
manifested the deepest anxiety and earnestness 
on the subject of salvation. Some, who appeared 
to have been really boro agdn, and, as sudi, 
were candidates for admissioh into the Chris^^ 
tian churdi by baptism, harie agaiii been fouM^ 
to relapse into slt^sh indiiformiee^ 
without any obtrasive pvofosrion, seem n^’ ^ 
from the kingdmn of heavro; Hmsdreitt^M 
far more Aead /birA'-'did' 
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tny )>een poasesiedby thoiimidi«f.i||tpl9 
and martyfs now in glory. We cannot 
heart heli^ md eaxu^ mprestion. ThiaittheiKI: 
culiar and inalienable prerogative of tbe Ottnipo? 
tent Spirit of all grace^ wbo alone can take <]| 
things of Christ, and savingly shew them to p#«> 
nitent Sinners. It is our part to persereroin 
the use of the appointed means— ^o plant and 
water— ever looking up to' God our heavenly 
Father for the blessed increase. Suppose then» wa 
had not been favored with a single case of real 
conversion, we should still be satisfied in 
communicating the knowledge of salvation to hun*' 
dreds, we were walking in the prescnbed palih of 
duty. But, blessed be God, though we have not 
yet to report of thousands, as on the day of 
cost, we have not been left without special tokens 
and signatures of His favor and grace. In imme- 
diate connection with our mission and institu- 
tion, individuals have been led openly to renounco 
thdr idols, openly to embrace the Lord Jeajiia 
Christ as their God and Saviour— and that^too, 
under circumstances so appalling to flesh andJblood 
as triumphantly to vindicate their sinceti^. , Oi^ 
these some have been confined, chained and^eipi^^Iyi 
beaten *, they have been compelled ^ r«jiii|4^Bh 
fntiier and mother, and all endearments qf hmpe 
they have gladly submitted to tbe altemative o(< 
be^ prepared to undeigo the lorn (^aU^hip|g|||S^ 
even death itself, rather than abandon the canse 
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and croBS of Cbxi8t.i The fi»t of, these coBverts 
has long ^noe been oidled to his rest Another 
has for years been labouring with stedfast perseve- 
rance as an ordained minister, though in communi- 
on with the Church of England. A third has toiled 
indefatigably and successfully as a teacher and 
catechist in the Western Provinces, and latterly in 
connection with the mission of the Presbyterian 
Church of America. A fourth, after a long visit 
and sojourn in England, has of late been appoint- 
ed to proclaim the gospel to his countrymen, as 
an agent of the London Missionary Society. At 
this moment, after several years* probation, have 
three solemnly resolved to dedicate their lives to 
the arduous but momentous office of the Chris- 
Han ministry. They are, accordingly, engaged 
in a course of special studies^ designed to qualify 
them for the appointment of superiorly educated 
catechists, and ultimately for that of ordained 
ministers of the everlasting gospel. 

With such memorials of past success and such 
promises of prospective blessing to the benighted 
heathen around us, we commit the cause of our 
Institution to the prayers and the liberalities of 
all the real friends of India. The Church of 
Scotland has hitherto nobly supported us. At 
Bombay and Madras also, she has similar Institu- 
tions to uphold, while the claims on her bounty, at 
home and abroad, have of late multiplied more 
than ten-fold. We would thwefore earnestly soli- 
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dt the believing prayers and the peeuniai^ ooik- 
tributions of all our Mow-subjects itt (bis lan^ 
who have experimentally learnt that itis **mor? 
blessed to g^ve than to receive." 

Signed in his own name and that 
of bis tioUeagues, 

ALEXANDER DUFF. 

Cornviallts Square, Calcutta, 

March, 1841. 
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A. 

Programme of the Tenth Annual Examination qf 
the pupils attending the General Assembly's 
Institution. 

On account of the advanced studiea of the higher classes, the 
Institution, m the month of May lat^t, was dnidcd into two 
great departments — the one, preparatory . the other, Collegiate. 
The studies in the latter department arc so arranged as to 
occupy in regular succession, a period of at least four years. 
Agreeably to this arrangement the fir^t yeai 's class in the college 
department is the lowest. 

During the past year, care has, as usual, bern taken to correct 
the class-registers, monthly, so as to exhibit, us nearly as possible, 
the number of bond fide pupils. The numbei of names at present 
m the registers, after all have been struck out for whose absence 
a satisfactory reason has not been assigned, is, in the School 
Department, 821 ; and in the College Department, 49. From 
sickness and other causes of fluctuation, the numlier in actml 
daily attendance will always be about a fifth less than that exhibited 
by the registers. 


e®iLiL.s@s 

FIRST YEAR'S CLASS —22 studsmts. 

SaANCBSS OF STUPT. 

Bible,*— first four books of Moses, four Gospels and Acts. 
Home's Manual of the Evidences of Christianity— whole. 
Poetiod Instructor, 224 pp.— History of England— whole. 
Pditicul Economy (Clift's), 162 pp.— English Composition. 
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Arithmetic.—Al^bn, Simple C^oatiom, 

Geometry, first six books «f Sacb4« FJODe Trigonometry. 
JUrdner’s Pneumatics. 

Bengali Uitopadedi, 40 pp. and Mddhab Chandra’s Grammar, 

16 pp. 

llindostfinS and Persian, Sawfil o Jawfib and Panda Nfima. 


SECOND YEAR’S CLASS.— 11 siudxnts. 

BBANCHBS 07 BTODT. 

Bible, nearly the whole. — Horne's Manual of the Evidences of 
Christianity, the whole. — ^Jewish Calendar, &c. — Lectures on 
Christian Doctrines, 31 Lectures. 

History of Charles Vth. 382 pp.— Cowper’s Poems, first Book 
of the Task. 

Leechman’s Logic, the whole. — ^English Composition. 

Geometry, Heights and Distances, Mensuration of Surfaces, Land 
Surveying, Mensuration of the Circle. 

Algebra, Arithmetical and Geometrical Progression, Binomial 
Theorem, Theory of Logarithms and Logarithmic Arithmetic. 
Mylne's Astronomy, the whole. — Practice Astronomy. — Con- 
struction and use of the Sextant. 

Brewster's Optics. 

Bengal, Hitopadeah, 47 pp. M&dhab Chandra’s Grammar, 25 

pp. 

Hindustani and Persian, Sawil o Jawiib,and Panda N4ma, 28 pp. 
Bengali and English versions. 


THIRD YEAR’S CLASS.— 8 btudimm. 

BUAMCRU 07 8TU0T. 

Bible, Paley’s Evidences, Lectures on Theology. 

Clift’s Political Economy, the whole. — Milton's Paradise Lost, 
four books. 

Duncan’s Conic Sections, the whole. — Solid Geometry, eleventh 
and twelfth books of EucUd. 

Physical and Practicol Astnmomy, nse of instrumente Timt 
Books, Mylne and Herachel. . • : ■ ■ 

Statics, including .the Compoaition and Resolution ' of fbroes. 
Mechanical powers, &e. . r ’ ■ ' - 

Brewster’s Optics. - 

Mental Philosophy, Dr. Bnewn’e fint'xnl. and |irt t^Moonl Tol. 
Bengili, Midhab Sandra’s GkwniBMt, Ac.. ' 

Hindust&nt, four Gospels. Chfir DSirvc^, and Hindnitfini Render. 
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FOURTH YEAR'S CLASS.-^ iniBnraa. 

■EJINCHM 0 * iTtfOr. 

Have finuhed all the preceding branchea of ettfdy. tc g etlwr 
with a foil course ^ Analytical Trigonometry, and Amuytical 
Geometry ; and daring the present Session have studied— 

Bible. Brown's Mental Philosophy, first vol. and part of second 
vcd. 

Thomson's Differential Calculus— the whole. 

— Integral Calculus— first principles. 

Laplace’s Mechanique Celeste, first chap. 


Etsays on difierent subjects. 




FIRST OR HIGHEST CLASS.— 82 soHObaas. 

BRANcnas or btudt. 

New Testament, two Gospels and part of the Acts.— Home's 
Manual of the Evidences, C5 pp. 

History. — ^Marshman’s Brief Survey, first and second vols., the 
whole. 

History of India, down to A. D. 1450, 

174 pp. 

Goldsmith’s History of England, to Charles I. 

Murray’s English Grammar. — Macculloch’s Course of Reading, 
167 pp. 

Arithmetic, Simple Interest. Algebra, Division of Fractions. 

Geometry, first and second boolu, and 30 props, of third book 
of Eui^d. 

Bengali, Hitopadesh, 74 pp. 


SECOND CLASS. — 34 scholars. 

BRANCHRS OF BTUOT. 

New Testammt, Gospel by Matthew, part of Luke, and of John. 
Histoiy, Brief Survey, whole of vrd. first and 48 pp. vo}. SNOnd. 
SMsional Sdboid Collection, whole. Mumy’s Gwamnar, iffhcla. 
Arithmetic, Decimal Fractions. 

Geography, Keith's Use of the Globes. 

GennWtiy, all the first book of Eudid. 

Benj^i, Hitopadesh, 47 pp. 
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THIRD CLASS. — 36 scholars. 

BRAHCBBS OF STUDY. 

History, Brief Survey, vol. first, 159 pp. Sessional School 
Collection, 180 pp. 

Mricculloch’s Grammar, 136 pp. Clift’s Geography, the whole. 
Arithmetic, Single Rule of Three, Geometry, first book of Euclid, 
definitions and five props. 

Bengali, Hitopadesh, 34 pp. Translation into English and 
Bengali. 


FOURTH CLASS. — 49 scholars. 

BRANCHES OF STUDY. 

Fourth Instructor, 10 pp. MaccullocVs Grammar, 164 pp. 
History of Bengal, the whole. Brief Survey, vol. first, 24 pp. 
Clift’s Geography, the whole. Arithmetic, Compound Division. 
Bengal, Hitopadesh, 32 pp. 


FIFTH CLASS. — 50 scholars. 

BRANCHES OF STUDY. 

Third Instructor, the whole. History of Bengal, 121 pp, 
Macculloch’s Grammar, 152 pp. Clift’s Geography, the whole. 
Arithmetic, Compound Multiplication. 

Bengdli, Hitopadesh, 20 pp. 


SIXTH CLASS. — 74 scholars. 

BRANCHES OF STUDY. 

Tliird Instructor, the whole. History of Bengal, 48 pp. 
Macculloch’s Grammar, 152 pp. Clift’s Geography, 28 pp. 
Arithmetic, Reduction. English writing. 

Beng&li, Hitopadesh, 15 pp. 


SEVENTH CLASS. — 88 scholars. 

BRANCHES OF STUDY. 

Third Instructor. 137 pp. of Bengal, 16 pp. 

Macculloch’s Grammar, 68 pp. Clift's Geography, 14 pp. 
English writing. 

Uengidt, Ch&uakhya Sick, the whde. 

‘ Rfiro Mohan Rfty'a Grammar, 4 pp. 
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EIGHTH CLASS.— >71 acaoMRi. 
aRAKBHBa DV BTITDr. 

Third lastructor, SO pp, MoccuOoch’a (3nunmar> 50 pp. (to tbs 
verb.) 

Eng^iah writing. BengiUi, Ch&nakhya Slokt the whde. 


NINTH CLASS.-62 acRObAna. 

BBANCHB8 Or STtrOT. 

Third Inatt^or, 17 pp. Abridgment of Grammar, the trkole. 
English writing. Bcngdli, Cbdnakliya Slok, 30 pp. 


TENTH CLASS— 77 acHOLAna. 

BRANCHB8 OP aTUDY. 

Second Instructor, 24 pp. Abridgment of Grammar, 16 pp. 

(on to verb). English writing. 

Bengiili Spelling Book, the whole. Ch&nakhjra Slok, 12 pp. 


ELEVENTH CLASS.— 79 scholaiib. 

BBANCHBB OP 8TI7DT. 

Second Instructor, 14 pp. Chummar, parts of Speech. English 
and Bengali writing. 

Bengali Spelling Book, 40 pp. Chilnakbya Slok, 6 pp. 


TWELFTH CLASS.— 71 BciiobAna. 

BBAHCBM or STODT. 

First Instructor, nearly finished. English and BengW uniting. 
THIRTEENTH CLASS.— SO senoLARs. 

BRANCHB8 OP STOOT. 

First Instructor, 8 pp. Bengili writing. 


FOURTEENTH CLASS.—* 48 scBoiiAlka. 

BRANCRBS Of STVOT. 

First Instructor, 3 pp. Bengdli wrMaig. 
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B. 

The Eleventh Annual Examination of the General 
Assembles Institution. 

The most gratifying oC all public exhibitions of this nature — 
the Annual Examination of the pupils of the General Assembly’s 
Institotion — took place at the Town Hall yesterday (22nd Jan.) 
Tlierc were about wxty* Ladies and Gentlemen present lo wit- 
ness this peculiarly gratifying sight ; and among them were a 
great number of clerical gentlemen of all denominations. 

Bince the last examination* improved arrangements have been 
suggested and adopted in the institution. Owing to the ad- 
vanced studies of the senior classes, the school has been divided 
into two departments: — ^Tlie preparatory and the collegiate. 
From a note appended to the programme, it appeared, that the 
studies in the latter department are so arranged as to occupy in 
regular succession a period of at least four years — an arrange- 
ment the very introduction of which among the native youths of 
the country must enhance still higher the intrinsic ment of this 
noble institution. 

From the criterion afforded by the examination and the list of 
the studies of the dosses respectively exhibited in the programme, 
it was satisfactorily shown that the institution continues to vindi- 
cate its pre-eminence in extended and sterling usefulness. The 
examination was particularly calculated to adbrd high satisfac- 
tion to every heart that glows with interest in the promotion of 
the rising generation of natives, to moral and intdlcctual worth. 
— Hnrkaru. 


We have watched the progress of the Assembly’s Institution 
for many years with the iutensest interest. It gave to Christian 
education a cuncentratcdncss and force which it had never pos- 
sessed before in this country. We say this vdthout in the 
slightest degree wishing either to detract from the excellent 
plans of the pioneers in the good work of Christian education, or 
of unduly exalting those who were directed in the providence of 
God, to adopt measures evidently in consonance with the divine 
lUTangcmcnt, but with a view to give honor where it is due, 

• This must denote the average number pre$etU at one rime— no/ 
the af^egate number preseni aUoggih&r. From muUipticity of biud- 
ness scarcely any of the mmdemen conld remain above an Imnr. This 
led of course to perpetod fidptoation; so that the entire number pre- 
aoot throughout ike tbqf wodd be domUo or freb/e the number pitsent 
vf one rime. 
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where God bas bimsolf manifestly bestowed it Soino^Wkiiift 
have been disting^hed for their hbors in unnilalsOJii*^^ 
composing and printing uimfiil works^^thera in pfett|fe|Q(r |[<*HHid 
it has been the lot of our Scottish brethren to he iiiniii^ 
viding an educational institution every way wortihy tlie 
desire to propagate^ and well calculated, under the Avino blase* 
ing, to attfun and exert an important inflacnco over, die higher 
order of schools in which rcli^on is not taughti tfed over 
more intelligent {lortion of the native comm^'ty. Soch being 
the case we have watched with the deepest anxiety tba prog^MS 
of the Assembly’s Institution — ^not its proj^ss in itsdf iO mn&j 
though thb IS of the deepest moment, and it has been stendv ana 
graining; the laborers have sustained their parts with unnW^ 
ardour and zeal, converts have been afforded to stimufete tham In, 
their work, and conviction of the truth of our holy faith haa been 
generally impressed on the majority if not all the matured Jropth 
connected arith the Institution, giving promise of a future" igd 
extensiv/; harvest. This is cheering enough, but the ex|erilld 
progress and growing influence of the Institution U*atitt mOMi 
invigorating. The number of the pujiils continues to iuietMe, 
and this notwithstanding the converbions which have happened# 
end the alarms which have been sounded in the very fortress 
Hindu society. The masculine etforts which bigotted Hindus# 
and the more polished Vedantists have made to thin the ranks 
and diminish the influence of the Institution — jinvate ittfliieoco 
and public prohibitions — maternal affection and parental aothd* 
rity-^the influence of the press, and the prospect of h^ost 
patronage, have not been able t9 prevent a constant accessim to 
the numbers of the pupils. Tins shows that there is a strong 
feeling of confidence in the conductors of this excellent SemiMiry 
amongst the parents and guardians of the young men-^-conAdeiiOt 
in their abilities, integrity, and perseverance ; for it ia a feotlvatt 
known to the native community that the Missionarimi W^mld# if 
tlicy could, bring every pupil from the darkness of HkidtiSi^y^ lo 
the light of the gospel: but this impression is also 
with the idea now inseparable from Missionary Christfenity in tbe 
native mind that no force save the force of reason and no power 
save that of tbe Spirit of God will be employed in the convcmifain 
of souls. Wc rejoice in this signal triumph of truth in so short 
a period, for who codd gravely have predieted f h s t at (he ffe- 
ventb annual examination of tbe Institution it dlCHlId have ga* 
thered 800 pupils — ^bave hod a most erudite and doqnent fitnY 
read on the highest of all subjects by a conveit<^«itfflM most 
ed pupil in its college department, —and that it AuuMf Ibave exert* 
ed an influence so potent even over the minds of uilidt HipMiai us 
to lead them (despite all kinds of influence ensru^ n 

contrary effect) to commit the religious ttatahig eff 
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to the liandt) of Christian Mkiaionaries ;~but bo it and not 
only in connection this seminary, but every other similar 
institution in this and the sister presid^cies. We are especially 
gratified by the testimony of onr native contemporay« the Bhd8* 
kar, to the usefulness and the laudablencss of Missionary labor, 
and especially of Christian Schools — in fact, the testimony of all 
our contemporaries, whatever private views they may cherish, to 
the disinterestedness, perseverance aud successful efforts of Mis- 
sions in this department, is one of those signs of the times which 
should be a source* of encouragement to persevere in the good 
cause, through good and evil report, until success shall command 
tliat which the enmity of the human heart will not at the onset 
of such labors admit can fiow from the efifbrts of Christian Mis- 
sionaries . — Calcutta Christian Obsercer. 


It is a delightful fact connected vrilh the history of this 
Institution, that many of its pupils should have so drunk at the 
fountain of knowledge as to remain to matured life in order that 
they may reap the reward of all their past toils in acquiring the 
highest branches of knowledge and the highest honors of the 
school. A department for carrying on the higher branches of 
knowledge, ciUled the college department, has been instituted 
during the past year. But that which is most delightful in con- 
nection with this institution is, that, notwithstanding the hold and 
fearless advocacy by its founders and teachers of an uncompro- 
mising Christian education, and of their intention if prospered by 
God to convert their pupils to the Cliristian faith, it should 
more than equal in numbers the patsala and college which has 
Government for its patron, and in wliich Christianity is systema* 
tically expelled, the Bible prohibited, inquiry on religion unsanc- 
tioned, and God himself almost excluded ; — and yet so it is, and 
so it ever will be, that a faithful straightforward determination to 
teach men the truth, shall secure the confidence (even of those 
who arc heedless of that truth themselves) in those who profess 
to be the preceptors of the rising race. Let our friends, and all 
similarly engaged, but pursue their honorable and faithful course, 
and the time will not be far distant when these seminaries where 
God and our Lord Jesus are honored, shall so secure the con- 
fidence of the whole native population, that institutions in which 
men arc afraid to teach any, even their own faith, shall be left as 
a monument of the folly of on age which thought that God would 
permit man to guide his creatures into the way of happiness 
without instructing them in the knowledge of Hhnsdf— os he 
formerly left a nation still grovelling amid the twilight of a 
prostrate reason, who would have worshipped that reason instead 
of himself, to become the prey of every gi^ty passion unchecked 
even by the sociaUties of a nominal C^istianity. — Advocate. 
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The first fiict of peculiar interest that presented Hnelf on this 
occasion, was tihe nttmericol prosperity of the Institatiop« Af^ 
the class lists had been expurgated by the exclusion of idl abaen* 
tecs for whose absence a satisfactory reason had not been gn^> 
the number of pupils still stood so high as EighX <ni<f 

Sevenig; which shows an increase of two hundred and ten, 
above the strength of last year. Of this great bodjr of paidl% a 
division has been made, which the progress of their odacotioa 
more than warrants. The Institution, now embraces initadf 
botli a College, and a Freparator)’ and Normal School : in the 
former of which there ore 49 pupils, and in tlie latter 821 . No 
one will dispute the claim to the q)pellation of a Collegiate 
Institution, of a Seminary, where Brown’s Plulosophy and 
place’s Mcchanique Celeste are text books in Mental and Fbysioal 
Science, 

Both the number and the attainments of tlie pupils have risen 
far too high, to allow of any thing like an adequate exhibition of 
the state of the Institution, in a popular examination of a few 
hours. Tlic perusal of the Programme which, for the setlidiiiO* 
tion of our readers we subjoin, will give a belter idea of that, titan 
any report of the exaroination. The literal justification of the 
Programme, by a detailed examination of the various otosses 
in their severd studies, seemed to have been abandoned in 
despair by the Ehcaminers. Of the School department, the 
higher dasscs were thrown into one, and then questioned 
freely on any branch of their studies whidi was suggested at the 
moment. Much the same process was ado]>ted by the CoUegi. 
ans. They were led discursively through the mazes of Mental 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Practical Astronomy, and History, both 
Sacred and Profane ; and in every thing, gave proof of the thp;. 
roughg^ing instruction to which they have been accustomed. 
In Mental Philosophy, the exercise was rather an extemporane> 
ous disputation than an examination : and much animation, WM 
thrown into it by the euggestions of Captain Richardson. It 
shewed great power of thought. A prize Essay, in the same 
department of study, by Mahendra Lull, the Christian ccmveit, 
was partly read, and corresponded exactly with the intalleotual 
character displayed by himself and his fellow^students in the ar> 
gumentation of the day. This young man also carried off Mr. 
Macfarlan’s gold medid for the Student of highest g^end pro* 
fideacy •, for the assigning of which, a searching examination by 
written questiona and answers, without buoln or qsiiatance ot 
any kind had been conducted for, we believe, six days, for eboat 
five hours each day. By this ordeal be had neipritefl a plaoe mtHdi 
above all the other competitors. He also obtain^ a silybr me^ 
for an Essay respecting the Jews.— JWmd o/ tmita. 
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The annuftl examinutiou of the Geoeral Assembly’s School was 
heldon Friday last, and was attended by many respectable liing* 
lish Gentlemen and Natives. 

Tlie examiners and spectators were much pleased with the an* 
swers given to tlie sei'Cral questions put to the scholars. The 
Missionaries are worthy of botmdless praise for the money they 
spend and the labours they undertake for the benefit of all per- 
sous ; Mr. Alexander Duft* especially by the gift of knowledge, 
enlightens the eyes of many of the natives of this country ; there- 
fore the gratitude which the people of this country owe him, is 
beyond measure inexpressible. 

Some may say that the Missionaries impart knowledge with 
the view of bringing people under their influence ; that is, their 
desire is to cause the professors of other religions to become 
Christians : on this account, through the medium of an English 
education they endeavour to engage the affections of their pu- 
pils in the worship of Christ. We also confess that it is indeed 
their great aim to bring people to embrace the religion of Christ, 
but the Missionaries ought not to be reproached on this account ; 
because all sects endeavour to convert others to their own religi- 
on. This practice it is well known exists even among Hindu 
sects, such os the Shaktos and the Duisnobs and others ; the Hin- 
dus indeed do not ex|)end cither money or labour to spread their 
rch^on, but the Missionaries do this to the utmost of their abili- 
ty and arc therefore worthy of the greater praise. Those whose 
children are educated in Mr. Duff’s school ought to think upon 
the many benefits, which that kind-hearted and excellent gentle- 
man has conferred upon them ; the parents arc not put to the 
expense of a single pice for the education of their children ; that 
gentleman has gone about begging money in various countries, 
and expends it iu filling the treasury of these children’s minds 
with the riches of knowledge. Now. these riches may be em- 
ployed by his pupils in the support of their families without being 
exhausted, and with care and reflection they may pass their days 
in comfort. Tlic parents of these scholars brought them into this 
world indeed, but Mr. Duff, by giving them the eyes of know- 
ledge, has imparted to them the riches by which they can pass 
their time in comfort with tlieir families, and having respectfully 
invited them, he has delighted them by the importation of inex- 
haustable riches. Where can they find such a benevolent friend 
us Mr. Duff? — therefore the fathers and grandfathers of these 
children ought to call upon that gentleman, and by some mark of 
rcsi)ect express their great gratitude . — Tramhted frm tie Bhd»- 
karfor the CtJcutta CMstim Observer. 
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c. 

Questions and Answers, Sfr*. 

(See Statement, pages 14 and 15,) 


SCRIPTURE THEOLOGY. 

1 Question. — What period of the world’s history is embraced 
by the Christian Scriptures ? 

Answer. — ^Thc period of the world’s history embraced by the 
Chnstian Scriptures extends from the creation lo the end of the 
world, tts that history, in so far ns it is touched upon , is cither 
narrated or prophesied in the Holy Scriptures. 

2 Q. — ^With the histories of what chief empires of the world is 
the Bible connected ? and what advantage arises to us from such 
connexion ? 

.4.— The chief empires of the world with whose histories the 
Bible is connected, ore Egypt, Babylon. AsByria, Media, Persia 
and Syria ; and the histories of all kingdoms and countries round 
about Judea are more or less connected with the Bible history, 
'Tiic advantage that accrues to us from this connection is more 
or less evidence in proof of the authenticity of tlie Bible.— (And 
if prophecy be included, evidence arises for the divine origin of 
the Bible from the fulfilment of prophecies regarding Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylon, Idumea, Tyre. &c.) 

3 Q. — What were the peculiar characteristics of the Patriar- 
chal Dispensation ? — and who were the chief characters under it ? 

A. — Some peculiar characteristics in t1\c patriarchal dispensa- 
tion were, that God himself from time to time made to the patri« 
archs a few simple revelations concerning Himself, His will, and 
His purposes, — which revelations descended orally through the 
line of the patriarchs. The chief characters under the patriarchal 
dispensation were Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraliain, Isaac, Jacob and 
Joseph. 

4 Q. — ^What was the translation qf Enoch calculated to teaoh 
his cotemporaries ? 

A. — The translation of Enoch was calculated to teach hU oo- 
temporaries that there is a next world, oad perhaps the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and that God delights in righteonmess, 

5 Q, — ^Wha^was the grand characteristic of Abraham as a saiat> 
and how was it illustrated ? 

A , — ^The grand characteristic of Abraham as a saint mA faith ; 
and it was Ulust rated thus : — ^be believed tlic promise of (W that 
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Ifc will give him a son when hia wife was barren, and both he and 
she were old. And it was also illustrated when Abraham was 
about to offer up his sou of promi8C~(of whom it had been said 
by God that multitudes would come forth from this son and inherit 
the land of Canaan) — a burnt-offering to the Lord. 

G Q. — What was the immediate office, and what was the ul- 
timate end of the Jewish Priesthood ? 

A , — ^The hereditary priesthood of the Jews was given by God 
to the Levites to preside over the spiritual economy of the people. 
It was to last as long as the Mosaic dispensation lasted ; and it 
prefigured, especially in the case of the high priest, the priest- 
hood of our great High Priest, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

7 Q. — ^Wherein did the Jewish sacrifice of atonement differ 
from the sacrifices of the heathen ? 

A , — ^The Jewish sacrifices were types of the great Sacrifice 
that was afterwards to be offered up. They were deemed of 
themselves to be insufficient to take awny sin, but pointed out the 
coming Saviour. The heathen sacrifices had nought of this 
meaning ; but were thought of themselves sufficient to take away 
sin. 

8 Q. — What makes the sacrifice of Christ sufficient for the 
redemption of sinners ? 

A , — Since Christ was God, and therefore independent, his sa- 
crifice was acceptable unto the Father ; and his sacrifice, being 
the sacrifice of God, became infinite in value, and therefore suffix 
cient for the rcderai)tion of sinners. Christ himself was wholly 
without sin, and therefore no sacrifice became necessary for his 
own sin. 

9 Q , — How may it be said that faith saves a sinner ? 

A . — Faith is the instrument whereby the benefits of solvation 
purchased by Christ and freely offered in the covenant of grace 
are received by the sinner. It is the divinely-appointed instru^ 
went, not the cause, of man’s salvation. 

10 Q. — ^What, in few words, is the difference between Justifi- 
cation and Sanctification ? 

A. — ^Justification is the taking away of the guilt of sin. Sanc- 
tification is the taking away of its power, 

1 1 Q. — What is the connection between Pardon and Heaven, 
and between Holiness and Heaven ? 

A, — Pardon of sin gives title to one to enter heaven, and holi- 
ness fits and prqfares him for the state of heaven. 

12 Q. — ^at is repentance, in the fewest possible words ? and 

what is its use, seeing that men are forgiven through an atone- 
ment ? , o 

A . — Repentance is sorrow for past sin and a tuitung away firom 
it in future life. Its use is to make a man morally able to accqit 
of salvation here, and prepare him to enjoy in a heaven of holi- 
ness hereafter. 
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CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 

1 Q. — What is prophecy ? 

A , — Prophecy is the foretelling of some future event or events 
above all that can be foretold by the exercise of man's natural 
powers. 

2 Q. — A history of Christ from the prophecies. 

A , — It was prophesied concerning Christ that he should be the 
seed of the virgni ; that he should be born in Ecthlehcm ; that 
the spirit of the Lord should rest upon him ; that he should have 
the spirit of meekness, gentleness and righteousness ; that he 
should open tlie eyes of tiie blind, cause the dumb to speak, and 
the lame to leap us tlic hart ; that he should suffer for the ini<w« 
ty of the people ; that ho should be led as a Iamb before his 
shearers and should not open his mouth ; tliat he should be put 
to death on the cross for biiincrs ; that he should be buried with 
the rich ; tliat he should not suffer corruption ; that he should 
be a king ; ami ** the Lord our Kightoousness,'* In short, the 
character of Christ as a man, his character as a king, his office as 
the mediator, his miracles, his lust sufferings and death, the 
nature of his person, and many other pcculiuritics in his life when 
upon the earth. — and lastly liis kingdom, the nature of that 
kingdom, the extent of that kingdom, were all subjects of pro- 
phecy. 

3 Q.~A succinct account of the argument for the genuineness 
and authenticity of the New Testament. 

A . — ^Thc New Testament is geuniuv ; that is. written by the 
very persons whose names its several parts bear ; because L There 
is no proof on the contrary. II. Hie genuineness is proved from 
the Hebrew phraseology in the Greek New Testament. HI. From 
the testimonies of the Cbristiuns of the ihst three centuries who 
were qualified to judge of the matter, IV, From the quotations 
of the New Testament in the works of writern from the middle of 
the first century down to the present time. V. From early trans- 
lations still existing. — (And if uncomiptcd preservation be includ- 
ed) — VT. From the agreement of all manuscripts, all versiona in 
all countries of the world. 

The New Testament is mthentic^ that is. it relates transactions 
that really happened. For, the enemies of the gospel in the first 
centuries did not deny the facte of gospel history. — neither theJewa 
nor the Gentiles : when they bad the best opportunity to know 
whether these were real facts, and the interest to disprove, if false. 
(Celsusi a heathen philosopher ascribed the miracles of Christ to 
magic ; still he does not deny the reality of the miracles). 

Secondly. The writers of the gospels were eye witnesses of tbe 
facts they relate. 
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Tliirdly. Tliey were no enthusiasts. 

Fourthly, They were men of wi/y ; because, 

(f.) Tbcre is internal evidence in their writings that they 
were so* 

(11.) They gave up their lives in attestation of these facts 
sufh^ring reproach, shame, ignominy, all earthly disadvantage. 

(111.) The heathen writers of the first centuries attested that 
these men were honest ; — as Lucian. 

4 Q. — ^The evidence for the resurrection of Christ. 

A , — ^Therc is abundant evidence that Christ really rose from 
the dead. The soldiers were watching at the sepulchre ; and fear 
of life, and the call of duty would not allow them to neglect watch- 
ing. They were many, nnd therefore they could not all fall 
asleep. The disciples could not steal the body for this guard. 
Jiesides, the disciples were men full of fear. If the Jews kept the 
body of Jesus, then, when the disciples preached that he, was 
risen from the dead, they would have produced his body : there- 
fore really Christ rose from the dead. (If the history of Christ 
be authentic, then we may believe his resurrection simply because 
the disciples said they saw Christ after his crucifixion, and ate 
and talked with him.) 

5 Q. — State and answer Hume’s objections to miracles. 

A . — Our experience of the veracity of human testimony, says 
Mr. Hume, is variable ; hut our experience of the uniformity of 
nature’s sequences is invariable ; therefore, since a miracle is a 
violation of the laws of nature which are invariable, no human tes- 
timony can make us believe the taking i}lacc of a miracle ; for, says 
he, testimony may be false ; the laws of nature cannot vary. This 
is a fallacious argument. It is a petitio principii. For, he ought 
to have proved that the laws of nature have never varied, Wc 
say there has been variation when miracles took place ; he says no, 
let him prove so. This he does not ; he takes it for granted. 
Again, wc say, that the testimony of a sane honest man in refer- 
ence to facts which he saw' is invariably true ; whereas he would 
lead his readers to think that every kind of human testimony is 
variably true, may be true or not. Again, we say God is not 
bound never to produce an edect directly by his power, but by the 
interference of physical or instrumental causes, even when the spi- 
ritual necessities of his intellectual creatures require that inter- 
ference. Again, if Revelation be necessary, and if Revelation be 
made, it can be made in no other way than by a miracle. There* 
fore Hume’s objection has no weight. 

6 Q. — ^Answer the objection to the destruction of the Canaan- 
ites. 

A . — ^The Canaanites were an iddatrous people, mpkms rebels; 
wherefore God might justly cut them off. And if in punish- 
ing them He made the Israehtes the instruments, where is the 
injustice ? 
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7 Q . — ^The argument for the Bible from the clmracterof Christ. 

A . — Never did a man live upon the earth us Christ; He was 

without sin. His life was holy, full of good works. Such a cha- 
racter, such a life never entered even the imagination of man. 
Such a man must therefore be what he said concerning himself : 
** I am come from God, and the words I speak, they are of the 
Father wherefore this is truth. Therefore Christianity is true. 

8 Q, from the character and condition of bis apostles. 

A . — The apostles were i»oor unlearned men, and yet they have 

left behind them a philosophy bettor ihaii all philosophy of men ; 
a code of morality ]mrer far than all other codes existing in the 
world. How could this be, but fur their divine inspiration ? 
Again, the apostles were subject to persecution, shame, deaths* 
all manner of evil under the sun fur the sake of delivering their 
testimony. Still they did deliver it even unto death, making their 
life one continued line of devotion. ]»rttyer, teaching, preaching 
imd testifying unto all that Christ was the Son of God. How 
could this be but because these men were, honest ? The apostles 
preached what they believed themselves, — what they themselves 
acted upon. 

9 Q. from the inward witness. 

A , — TTierc is much evidence in the voice of our minds speaking 
secretly that Christianity is divine. We are struck with the 
coincidence between the descriidion of bun\an nature in the Bi- 
ble, and that nature as wc experience ouivclves. We arc struck 
with the fitness of the Saviour olfered in the gospel. We feel tu- 
wardly the need of salvation, the ncccKsity of which the Bible 
takes for granted. We frrl imeardty the nvcrssity of regeneration ; 
wc read in the Bible of the Regenerator — the Holy Spirit of God. 
And after wc become Christians, liowcver weak, only if sincere* 
we feei just as the Bible presupposes wc shall feel. '^Tlic truth of 
the Bible then is as easily felt as the tt^Uh of the existence of the 
food which we take. Ttum a man frls the power of the Gospel, 
Every day the gospel becomes to him truer and truer, if absolute 
truth can ever become more true. This is evidence for the truth 
of the Bible in ourselves. It is the strongest species of evidence 
to sincere Christians. No man can become such bat he that is 
renewed by the Holy Ghost, and all this evidence is derived from 
His influence upon the spirit of man ; therefore the Holy Spirit 
of God may emphatically be called, the inward witness, 

10 Q.— — from iu cflfccts on society where received and fol- 
lowed. 

A , — If Christianity were universally followed, earth would be- 
come heaven, l^k on the character of a true Christian ; suppose 
all men were true Christians ; say whether or not. then, men 
would resemble angels ; whereas now they resemble devils. Ixiok 
on the acituil ^ects of Christianity as far as it is received* how 
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good and happy are these effects ! Could then Christianity be 
the production of liars ? of wicked men ? No, It most have 
come from the God of truth, as it professes. 

10 Q.— Contrast Christianity and Hinduism, 

A , — ^The learned theolo^^ of the Hindus acknowledges as its 
supreme God a qualitylcss being, non-moral, who is neither our 
Creator, nor Preserver, nor Governor. In fact this theology is 
metaphysical nonsense. By this, man must leave the world, go in- 
to the jungles, and there render himself a passionless being as a 
stone. If universally followed, children would not be born ; the 
world would be destroyed. What ! shall we compare Christianity 
with this ? Christianity raises man to his true honour, to glory ; 
refines his moral nature; and instead of cutting off man's passions, 
sanctifies and purifies them ; in one word, turns an immoral, 
wicked, devilish world into a paradise; which contains a human 
species, enlightened, purified and sanctified, and living in univer- 
sal and immortal love, and joy and happiness. Popular Hinduism 
is the mother of ignorance, superstition, vice, wickedness and 
misery. It is gross idolatry. Neither this nor the other can be 
compared with Christianity. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 

1 Q, — Brief sketch of the history, so far as known to us, of 
the antediluvian world. 

A . — In the beginning God created the Heaven and Earth 
out of nothing. Then he created all vegetables and animals up- 
on the earth, man being created last. Adam was the first man. 
Eve the first woman, made out of Adam. Adam transgressed the 
commandment of God by eating the forbidden fruit through the 
instrumentality of Eve his wife, beguiled by Satan. God there- 
fore cast them off from the garden of Eden. Adam’s transgres- 
sion brought death upon the world and all our wo. Cain and 
Abel were the first sons of Adam and Eve. Cain was a bad 
man ; but Abel was a good man. They both made offerings to 
God ; Cain offered fruits, and Abel a lamb. Cain was rejected ; 
but Abel was accepted. Cain therefore slew Abel. God also on 
this account punished Cain even in this life. Cain’s descendanta 
were great artists. Seth was another son of Adam and Eve. 
Enoch, one of liis descendants was received up to heeveni because 
he walked with God. The world became more and more wicked, 
and therefore God destroyed it with a flood, yet after long for- 
bearance. Noah, who preached righteousness to a wicked world 
was saved, with all his family, from the flood by an ark of his own 
making wliich ocoapied.hiin 120 years. 
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2 Q.~6ive an account of the Argonaiitie expedfliaii* 4i»tin- 
giiiflhin§^ what is probably true IVom what is clearly ialnalm. 

A . — ^The Argonautic expedition was undertaken by Jason, a 
Grecian cliief, who sailed the Euxine and brought from Gdehis 
the daughter of tlie king. This is probably the truth* There is 
also mixed with it much that is fabulous about tlie golden ram 
and fleece. 

3 Q. — ^The war of Troy — Probable date — Chief leaders on both 
sides. 

A , — ^Tlie war of Troy took place between the Greeks and Tro- 
jans. Its probable date is 1184 B. C. Chief leaders on the side 
of the Greeks were Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax ; on the side of 
the Trojans, Hector, Paris. 

4 Q. — What were the chief of. the Grecian states, who were 
their law-givers, and what were the chief distinctions in the cha« 
racters of their people ? 

A, — Sparta, Athens, Thebes. Lycurgus was the law-giver of 
Sparta, Draco and Solon those of Athens. I'hc Spartans were 
a race of hard, robust warriors, simple, not much civilized. The 
Athenians were a civilized, refined, and rather a luxurious peo* 
pie ; and their chief strength consisted in their navy as that of 
the Spartans in land forces. 

5 Q. — Helots — ^who ? 

A . — ^Tlie Helots were the slaves of the Spartans. They were 
conquered by the Spartans and reduced to slavery. 

6 Q. — Name the chief coiuitries governed by Cyrus. 

A, — Cyrus's empire was all tliat vast territory between the 
Caspian sea, Persian gulf, India, and the Mediterranean sea. The 
chief countries were Media, Babylonia, lA’dia and Syria. 

7 Q. — ^What mention is made of Cyrus in Scripture ? 

A , — Cyrus let out the Jews from captivity from Babylon. 

8 Q. — What was the origin of the war between the Greeks and 
Persians ? 

A , — ^llie Greeks colonized into many parts of Asia Minor; 
such as Ionia, ^^ilolia, Doris. Petty disputes happened between 
these colonies and the Persians : and they were carried to the 
mother-country, Greece. 

9 Q. — Battle ofLeuctra — between whom fought— date, result 

The battle of Lcuctra was fought between Epaminondaa 
the Theban general and the Spartans. Its date is about 376 
B. C. The Thebans were victorious, and thus liberated them- 
selves from the Spartan yoke under which they had for tome time 
groaned. 

10 Q. — Battle of the Granicus — ^Do. 

if .-—The battle at the river Granicus was fought between Alex*r 
ander and the Persians. Its dale is about 830 B. C, 

1 1 Q.— Short sketch of the career of Alexander* 
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A . — Alexander was the greatest military commander of anti* 
<]uity. He was young when he entered Persia in anns^ His 
career was thus. — He crossed the Hellespont, fought at Granicus, 
traversed Asia Minor, fought at Issus, traversed Syria, Palestine, 
went to Egypt, returned to the heart of Persia, fought at Arbellu, 
went to Persepolis and burnt it ; sat upon the throne of Darios, 
came near the Caspian sea, fought for some time with the Scy* 
thians, came to Cabul, fought with Hindu princes, returned, on ac- 
count of rain and the murmurs of his troops, moved down the 
Indus, passed through Gedrosia, and other southern provinces of 
Persia, became very intemperate in the way, died of a fever at 
iinbylon caused by that intemperance. He was every where 
victorious in this career. 

12 Q. — List of the Persian kings from Cyrus to the extinction 
of the monarchy. 

A, — Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdis, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, 
Xerxes II., Darius II., Artaxerxes II., Artaxerxes III,, Darius 
Codomnnus. 

13 Q. — How was the empire of Alexander divided at his 
death ? 

A . — ^The empire of Alexander on his death was divided into 
four parts among his generals. Ptolemy received Eg)rpt j 
Seleucus, Western Asia ; Antigonus received Asia Minor ; 
Cossander, Maccdon. 

14 Q. — What led to the residence of many Jews in Egypt in 
the fourth century B. C. ; and what fact in reference to the 
trnnsmisson of the Old Testament Scriptures is connected with 
this ? 

A . — ^After the death of Alexander, the kings of Egypt and the 
Seleucidffi were involved in disputes with each other. Judea was 
torn with these disputes. It successively fell into the hands of the 
kings of Egypt or the Seleucidae. One of the Ptolemies conquer- 
ed the Jews when they rose up agidnst him, carried them captive 
to Alexandria, and there the Old Testament was translated into 
the Greek language by seventy persons B. C. 280. 

15 Q, — Name the kings of Rome with the conjoint length of 
their reigns ; and mention which of them was a Grecian by 
birth. 

A , — ^There were seven kings of Rome, Romulus, Numa, Tul- 
lus Hostillius, Ancus Martins, Tarquin, Tullus ServiUius, Tarquin 
Superbus. Rome was built 752 B. C ; Tarquin was baniAed 
B. C. 509. The conjunct length of their reigns was 243 years. 
Tarquin the first was a Grecian by birth. 

16 Q. — Horatii and Curiatii — ^story of. 

A. — In the reign of Tallus Hostilius a war happened between 
the Romans and tiie Sabines.' On one occasion it was decreed 
that victory would be decided by the fight of champions. Three 
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persons called Curiatii were selected on the side of the Sabines, 
three called Uoratii on the side of the Romans. In this fight the 
Horatii were eventually victorious. 

17 Q . — Licinian Rogations, — what? 

^The Licinian Rogations were the laws of Licinos, a cele- 
brated Roman. He said that none could become a senator who 
had not been a tribune, and had held other public ofilices in the 
state ; that six military tribunes should be chosen annually, &c. 

18 Q. — Second Punic war — cause — date of commencement and 
termination. 

A . — ^The second Punic war arose out of the siege of Sagontum 
in Spain, which siege wus kid by Hannibal the Carthaginian ge* 
ncral. The ])eop]e of Saguntiim called the Homans for aid ; and 
the Romans proudly ordered the Carthaginians to raise the si^. 
The Carthaginians did not hear their word. This was the origin 
of the second Punic war. It commenced about R. C. 240 and 
ended about B. C. 218. 

19 Q , — Battle of Cannae, — ^between whom fought, — date,~ 
result. 

A , — Battle of Cannae w^as fought between Hannibal and the 
Romans B. C. 224. In this Hannibal was victorious, and almost 
became master of Italy, 

20 Q. — Destruction of Carthage — short account of, 

A . — In the third Punic war Carthage was besieged by the Ro- 
mans, And the Carthaginians being greatly distressed sought 
for terms of peace, which were offered indeed by the Roman 
general, but were too seVw.c lor them, nay, rather insulting. The 
Carthaginians therefore resolved to hold out to the last. They, 
however, notwithstanding the readiness with which all ranks of 
the people, nay the women also, lent tlie^ aid to defend it, were 
uuable to defend the city. In this plight they set Carthage on 
firo and consumed themselves and all thc/rs in the flames. 

21 Q , — What was the step by which Caesar commenced the 
civil war. 

A . — Before the civil war betw-cen Caesar and Pompey, Caesar 
was governor of Gaul, and Pompey was the first man in Rome. 
Some petty quarrels about receiving tribuneship, when out of the 
capital, were in truth the cause of the civil war. But the first evt- 
step in this war was Caesar's crossing a river in the north 
of Italy at the head of an army, which, according to Homan 
laws, should not be crossed over, under such circurnstwees, with* 
out orders from the senate or chief men in Rome. 

22 Q . — Name the members of the first and second TriumvL 
rates. 

ii.-oCkesar, Pompey, and Crassus were the members of the 
first Triumvirate. Octavios, Antony and Lepidus of the seco^. 

23 Q.--<Give an account of Pompey’s last battle% 
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This battle was fought at Fharsalia in Thessaly between 
Caesar and Pompey. Caesar's troops were hardy warriors ; Pom- 
{K 7 's 1)eautiful youths. Caesar was victorious in this battle. 

24 Q. — Battle of Actium. — date, — Pleaders — results. 

A . — Hie Battle of Actinm was a naval engagement between 
Octavius and Antony. Its date is about B. C. 29. Octavius was 
victorious in this battle, and Antony fled to Egypt. 

25 Q. — Christ’s birth — how long after the building of Rome ? 
A. — Rome was built B. C. 752. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1 Q. — Give a definition of Political Economy. 

A , — ^The grand object of Political Economy is, ircalth. It treats 
of the laws which regulate the production and distribution of 
wealth : more especially the natural laws ; but also, though not 
peculiarly, the social laws. 

2 Q . — Give a definition of wealth. 

A. — Any thing that possesses value in exchange is wealth. 

3 Q. — ^What is the origin of wealth ? 

A. — Labour whether mental or bodily, whether directly by the 
hands, or indirectly by instruments, is the origin of wealth. 

4 Q . — Give instances showing that mere fertility of soil docs 
not ensure wealth. 

A. — Asia Minor, Turkey in Europe, Syria and Piilcstine, some 
of the most fertile countries in the world, contain poor and miser- 
able inhabitants, showing that mere fertility of soil does not ensure 
wealth. 

5 Q . — ^What are the two branches of Political Economy ? 

A. — Political Economy divides itself into two branches ; the 
one treats of the laws which regulate the production, the other 
of those which regulate the distribution of wealth. 

6 Q. — ^Enumerate the circumstances which increase the effici- 
ency of labour. . 

A, — I. Knowledge, II. Division of labour. III. Exchange, 
IV, Accumulation of capital, V. Security of property. 

7 Q . — Give some examples illustrating the influence of know- 
ledge in furthering individual and national prosperity. 

A . — A common peasant of Great Britain is far ifibrc ccjinfort- 
ablo and happy than a prince among the poor and miserable 
races in the interior and east of Africa^ illustrating in a clear 
manner the influence of knowledge in furthering individual prosr 
pciity. Again, the people of a small and comparatively barren 
island of Great Britain are probably the richest, surely most 
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powerfU nEtion upon the earth, while the people of Hinduetan, e 
country fifteen times, or probably more times, as large as the whole 
of Great Britain, are, compared to the British, a poor and powerless 
race, illustrating clearly the influence of knowledge in furthering 
national prosperity. Contrast also the state of the United States 
aw, inhabited by an enlightened nation, with the state of the, same 
country when the poor and miserable Indian dwelt amidst its huge 
forests. 

8 Q, — ^What is the duty of Hindus with reference to the in- 
crease of knowledge ? 

A , — ^The duty of the Hindus, with rofeivnee to the increase of 
knowledge, is evidently this, that they pag for the education they 
receive ; that they sliould make a general spirit in them to value 
education and lay for it. It is also the duty of educated Hindus 
to reduce their knowledge to practice, 

9 Q. — \Vhat arc the natural circumstances most favourable to 
the cultivation of knowledge ? 

A, — Some of these circumstances are those connected with the 
localities of particular countries. A people dwelling near the 
sea, for example, would probably become acquainted with na- 
vigation far sooner, and better acquainted with it, than a people 
dwelling in an inland country. But the natural circumstances 
most favourable to the cultivation of knowledge arc those connect- 
ed with the increase of population ; wliich at once supplies the 
motives to improve the arts of life for increased sustenance, and 
the means to cany into full accompli»hm(‘nt these motives, in "the 
exercise of more numerous and vigorous talents surely to be found 
among a more numerous people. 

10 Q, — Give proofs of the beneficial effeef s of the Division of 
labour. 

A, — If labour were divided, the sa?nc quantity of work would 
be done far sooner, and done in a far In-Vtcr manner, than if one 
person, even if it were possible for one person to do it, did the 
same work, taking to himself as many number of limes as there 
was number of persons in the division of labour. For example, 
a greater quantity of work w ould be done, and done in a far better 
wag, by 10 persons in six days, than if one person laboured for 60 
days. These are some proofs of the beneficial cfiects of the divi- 
sion of labour. Division of labour also leads to the invention of 
machinery ; facilitates exchange ; reduces the price of commodi- 
ties ; increases the amount of capital far sooner and infinitely more 
powerfully than if there were no such division. In fact, the be- 
neficial eflectsof the division of labour ate incalculable. 

1 1 Q. — ^What are the original causes of division of labour. 

A, — The original causes of the division of labour are to be 
traced in the diversities of the mental endowments and hodSkg 
structure, of natural inclinations, tastes, which previdl among men. 

12 Q. — ^What circumstances limit the division of labour ? 
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A. — The market limits the division of labour. 

13 Q. — ^What circumstances fadlitate and extend division of 
labour. 

A. — The increase of the market extends division of labour ; or» 
which is the same thing, increase of population facilitates and ex^ 
tends division of labour. 

14 Q . — What is meant by territorial division of labour ? 

A, — By territorial division of labour v/e mean the division of 
labour in different territories, in making different kinds of articles 
for which those countries are respectively fitted. 

15 Q. — Give instances showing the advantages of mutual in- 
tercourse between different countries. 

A, — Thus, the mutual intercourse between Hritain and India 
does good to both these countries. The people of Britain receive 
rice, cotton, sugar, indigo from Hindustan, and return in their 
stead all kinds of cutlery and prepared cloth. Britain gives to 
France her cutlery ; France returns Britain her wine. Now, 
if there wxre no intercourse between Britain and any other 
country, she could never have been supplied with rice, sugar, cotton. 
And India, on the other hand, could never have received such 
cutlery. And even if it were possible, without mutual intercourse, 
the articles which are now received from foreign countries, would 
then have been raised at home in smaller quantity, more labori» 
ously, to be sold at a greater price. 

16 Q. — What consequences would follow from free trade in 
corn, and whether would they on the whole prove beneficial or 
the contrary ? 

A. — If the trade of corn were free, the price of corn being 
much lowered, lands at home which raise com of a greater price, 
must lie uncultivated. For, none will raise corn in his own land 
in order to sufifer loss by the raising of that com. The agricul- 
tural party would thus suffer exceedingly. But persons then 
w^ould more intensely bend their attention to manufactures, 1 think, 
it would have been better if there were no such restrictions on 
corn trade. But the abolition of these restrictions at present all at 
once, would do good in one way, evil in another. The question 
is difficult whether that abolition would prove beneficial or not. 
Probably, for some time it would be injurious were it now to take 
place, but afterwards beneficial, 

1 7 Q. — What are the circumstances which have led all nations 
to adopt the use of money. 

A, — ^Money is the medium of exchange. And since exchange 
is necessary for the fomthtion of society as well as its comfort and 
happiness, exchange existed as soon as men formed themselves 
into society. Now if there be exchange, it is necessary that there 
be some medium of exchange. Take an example. A person is 
a shoemaker, another is a keeper of herds, a third is a but- 
cher. How shall these exchange their articles with advantage 
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without a medium ? The butcher wants a pair of shoea* and goes 
to the shoemaker* but the latter says lie has no need of the but- 
cher's articles. The keeper of herds goes to the shoemaker* hut 
he says he has no need of herds. Now, how can exchange un- 
der these circumstances take place ? Besides, had the shoemaker 
need of the articles of both these persons* his one pair of ahoea 
might be equal in value to -Jrd cow of the herdsman. But the 
herdsman does not wish to divide his cow. How then can there 
be exchange ? Difficulties like those* in their various naturoi and 
of greater or less amount, led all nations to adopt MoiMy as the 
medium of exchange, 

18 Q.— What arc the advantages of employing the precioua 
metals i 

A, — The precious metals have much value in small jjarts ; are 
divisible consideralily ; and any number of pieces of metal can be 
made exactly equal ; are enduring, not worn out by use like 
cloth ; are steady in value (steady, not exactlg fixed, but nearly so) 
at different times and in different places. 

19 Q. — How have governments often endeavoured to pay 
their debts } 

A ^ — They have done so by changing the former real value of 
coined money, and giving an arbitrary value on a smaller coin, for 
their own interests. Thus the governments of Britain and France 
robbed (we may say) their subjects. An English pound at present 
is much less in bulk than what it was. 

20 Q. — Show how a nation may have too much money. 

A, — If money be not cm'ulated, if it be not used ; if it be kept 
in the house in the same manner as some fine stones are kept 
hidden for ages in some dark caverns ; — if such be the state of 
money in any country, that country has too much money. 

21 Q. — How many kinds of Paper-money are there ? 

A. — ^Threc; namely, bills of cxcliange, promiesary notes* 
and notes issued by banks. 

22 Q , — ^What advantages are derived from Paper -money } 

A. — Paper-money evidently facilitates exchange ; being itself a 
mediim of exchange ; and since it answers the same purposes* in 
many cases* as metal money* a great advantage arises out of 
this. The medium of exchange is enlarged by the introduction 
Paper-money. And as a medium of exchange metal-money itself is 
of so much value. 

23 Q.^^Are bank-notes any addition to the national wealth* or 

are they not ? ' * 

A. — Bank-notes are an addition to national wealth in the tame 
maimer as metal-money. If rupees* without any ra^moe to the 
various important uses into which the silver of the rupee# may be 
tamed* form a part of national wealth, bank-notes* though aot ip 
the same degree as rupees* but still in the same mmmt tfP an 
adifition to national wealth. 
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24 Q. — Give a definition of Oapital* 

A . — Capital is something to profit with For example, the 
shoes in the shoemaker's shop are his capital. 

25 Q. — Mention some of the chief advantages of accnmnlation. 

A . — Without accamulation of capital the state of the increase 

of wealth is by no means good. The increase of wealth, the in« 
crease of the comforts and happiness of a nation are therefore the 
chief advantages of the accamulation of capital. 

26 Q. — What are the chief sources of accumulation ? 

A . — Profits are the chief sdurces of accumulation. 

27 Q. — ^What inference with regard to accumulation would you 
draw from a permanent and universal fall of profits ? 

A. — We shall infer less accumulation of capital as appears from 
the last answer. 

28 Q. — Besides the materials for saving, what else must there 
be to raise a country to commercial pro.«])crity ? 

A. — Large profits, or at least no less rate of profits. 

29 Q . — What is the only circumstance connected with the 
acceleration of the progress of wealth with which governments 
can advantageously interfere ? 

A , — Security of property. • 

30 Q. — Prove the necessity of appropriation in order that a 
community may increase in prosperity. 

A . — If there were no appropriation, no man would labour for 
the common stock ; nay. will scarcely labour at all, except by 
force. This will appear from the lying of lands uncultivated 
which belong to no persons exclusively. Wherefore, appropriation is 
necessary that men may labour, and labour hard in pursuit of 
their own happiness, while truly they are increasing national 
wealth and prosperity. 

31 Q. — ^What are the advantages of appropriation ? 

A, — ^The answer to this question has been anticipated briefly 
in the preceding answer. 

32 Q . — Give examples proving that Governments have often 
proved false to the trust reposed in them. 

A, — As it is in Turkey in Europe especially, where all the 
houses in which the people dwell belong to the Sultan, who con- 
stantly robs his rich subjects of all their property. This is 
always done in an arbitrary government when the king is tyran- 
nical, or when the chief men of the country are covetous. Ex- 
amples of the uiifoitlifulness of governments in this respect are 
to be found in the history of almost every nation. 

33 Q. — Give arguments against slavery derived from the ar- 
guments in favour of the security of prop^y. 

A . — If it be proper that men's property should be secure, why 
is it improper that fnen*8 persons should be secure, that men's li- 
berty of thought and body be secure, as far as it is man's prero- 
gative to he so free ? 
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d4Q-*^Are there any argoinenta against the mstitution of 
easte, as it exists among the Hindus, to be derived from this 
subject ? 

Ji. — ^Yes. For, why should a man be bound to a certain hind 
of occupation ? "Why should not a man of low caste-i-if he be 
able to do things appropriated to men of higher caste,~whv 
should he not do them ? Why should not a man's cAot^ of iraae 
he secure ? Why should there be no liberty of thought and 
action ? of trade and traffic 7 \Vhy should one of great mental 
endowments be forced to be a cooly merely because he happens to 
be one of low caste ? 

35 Q. — Does security of property injure the poor ? or the con- 
trary ? 

A. — It Messrs the poor. 

36 Q. — What kind of value is it with which Political Economy 
has to do ? 

A - — It is the valve in exchange. Air has much value, because 
we live thereby ; but the political economist has nothing to do 
with this value. 

37 Q . — In what docs the value of a commodity consist ? 

A . — The value of a commodity is its relation to all other com- 
modities in as far as the former may be exdianged for any of the 
latter. 

38 Q. — ^What is the least unfit standard of the value of a 
commodity ? 

A. — Its price. 

39 Q , — Show the advantages of the standard alluded to, 

A. — ^The advantages of the standard is, that price is comparc(e 
lively steady. 

40 Q. — What determines temporarily the price of commodities? 

A. — ^Thc relation of demand and supply determines temporarily 

the price of commodities. t 

41 Q . — In what do all permanent variations in price originate ? 

A. — Cost of production. ^ 

42 Q. — ^What land pays no rent to the landlord ? ^ 

A, — ^The worst land that is cultivated ; the land of the least 
fertility. 

43 Q. — Give a general expression for rent. 

A . — Rent is something given to the landlord whose land is 
not least fertile, whose land is of greater fertility than^many other 
lands elevated, % 

44 Q.— Prove that rent is not a constituent eleme^ of price. 

A . — ^Rent is not in the least affected by price. For it originates 

with the degree of fertility of some laud as superior to the ferti- 
lity of other lands, and is regulated entirely by the relation of the 
. degree of fertility of that land with the fertility cf other lands, 
snperior or inferim*. Suppose land of the least fertility nven 
fay a landlord to a farmer for cultivation ; and siqipose the pi^ of 
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the produce of that land in great* the fanner pays nothing to the 
landlord on account of greater price. He would give some rent, 
however, if worse lands were cultivated. Rent, however, fleets 
price. 

45 Q. — What determines the market rate of wages ? 

A, — The relation between the supply of labour and the demand 
of the capitalist at the time. 

4G Q. — What influence on wages is produced by the relation 
between capital and population ? 

A , — If capital remains the same; then, if population increase, 
and consequently the labourers increase, wages fall ; and if la* 
bourera decrease, wages rise. Again, if population and conse- 
quently the number of labourers remains the same^ then if capital 
increases, wages rise ; if capital decreases, wages fall. 

47 Q. — ^What is the only salutary check by which population 
may be kept down to the level of subsistence ? 

A — ^Tliat salutary check is refraining from marriage under 
the guidance of moral restraint. 

48 (i. — Whether are the effects of machiuery on the whole in- 
jurious or advantageous as regards wages. 

A. — The effects of machinery on wages are advantageous on 
the whole, though not immediately and in every way. 

49 Q. — ^What are the two rates of wages called ? 

A . — I. Necessary wages, the least by which a man can live ; 11. 
Wages, which the habits, manners, customs of any country make 
it almost necessary for the labourers of that country to have. 

50 Q ,. — What equalizes the profits of capital ? 

A. — Wages. 

51 y. — What is the natural tendency of profits ? 

A. — ^Their tendency is to fall. 

52 (j. — What circumstances may temporarily check the natural 
tendency of profits ? 

A. — Increase of population, and consequently fall of wages as 
when combined with rent ; or abundance of capital, and a small 
number of capitalists ; or the impulse given to one branch of 
trade not followed by many persons, or oAer circumstances of a 
temporary character. 


LOGIC. 

1 Q.— What are the parts into which Zeno’s work on Logic 
are divided, and which of them properly belongs to Logic ? 

A. — Zeno’s logic was divided into three parts, the &st ^eaM 
of sequences, the second was reasoning as carried on in dia- 
logues, and the third contained a method of wrangling whereby 
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one eould confound any hody. The second of these parts proper* 
ly belongs to logic. 

2 Q.>-^tate and refute Mr. Locke’s objections to Logic. 

J, — ^Mr. Locke says that there are many persons who can rea* 
son well who know not logic. To this it may be answered that, 
though a man can do something practically, surely it is desirable 
and important that he know the theory of what he does. Every 
one will consent to this, that if one be naturally fitted to be a ftiu* 
sician, it is essential that he should leam the science. Why then 
should that not be studied, which is the science or theory of rea* 
Boning, only because some persons without logic can reason well ? 
Again, says Mr. Locke, Uie po])ular and common method of 
reasoning is simple, but the syllogistic method is unnatural, con* 
fused, obscure. This objection has no weight. For, the syllogistic 
reasoning is not one peculiar method of reasoning diiferent from 
many others ; but it is the form into which all correct reasoning 
may be reduced. Again, it is not necessary that, in order to make 
our reasoning logical we should have syliogisms, and syllogisms 
only, in our arguments ; it is enough that our reasoning may be 
reduced into the syllogistic form. 

3 Q.— What is Dr. Watts’s error ? 

j^. — ^Dr. Watts supposed that logic included all neimeef that 
logic was the instrument to lead us to truth of every sort. 
Metaphysics, and other sciences relating to the mind were, by 
this philosopher, considered as parts of logic. 

4 Whether is Logic concerned with the subject about 
which we are reasoning, or the manner in which the process is 
conducted ? 

A, — Logic is concerned with the manner of the rmstming process 
which we carry on, and that alone ; not the subjects about which 
we reason. 

5 Q. — What is the proper province of Logic ? 

A , — Tlie province of logic is to show us whether the reasoning 
process be sound ; whether there be no mistake in the way in 
which one proposition is deduced from another or others, and no- 
thing more. It has nothing to do with the subjects about which 
wc reason ; its office and only office is to .show us true reasoning ; 
not correct or true things reasoned about. 

6 Q. — How many operations of the mind are there in every 
process of argumentation, and what are they ? 

A, — ^Three: Simple Apprehension ; Judgment; Reasoning. 

7 Q. — ^Wbat is the mind engaged in doing in eadi of tihese 
operations ? 

A . — In Simple Apprehension the mind is employed in tmesw^ 
ing objects ; in Judgment, it is employed in empamg dMwe 
objects ; in reasoning it is employed in deducing one ^Ui frm 
another truth respecting those objects. 
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8 Q. — Exhibit by a tree the varloos branches of the predioa- 
blcfi with their subordinate divisions. 

A.— 







9 Q. — ^Wliat is judgement ? 

A . — Judgment is that operation of the mind by which we com- 
pare things whether they agree or disagree, 

10 Q. — What is a proposition, and what are its constituent 
parts ? 

A, — A proposition is judgment expressed in words; the sub- 
ject, predicate and the copula are its constituent parts. 

1 1 Q. — What are the several classes of propositions ? 

A, — Propositions are cither universal or particular, positive or 
negative, pure or modal, hypothetical or categorical. 

12 Q. — What are the four great classes, and by what symbols 
are they denoted ? 

A. — ^These four great classes are, universal positives, particular 
positives, universal negatives, particular negatives, denoted by the 
symbols A. I. £. O. 

13 Q . — What are the rules to be observed with regard to dis- 
tribution ? 

A . — ^Tliese rules are ; that all universals distribute the subject ; 
that all negatives distribute the predicate, 

14 Q. — What is Suhalternation ? and the maxima laid down in 
reference to it ? 

A . — Subalternation is the deducing of a particular proposition 
from a universal one. The maxims laid down in reference to it 
are the following : (I.) If the universals be true, the particulars 
will also be true ; (II.) If the particulars be false, the universes 
will also be false ; (111.) That both tlie universals and the parti- 
culars may be together true or false. 

15 Q. — ^What is Conversion^ and what are the three kinds of it ? 

A , — Conversion takes place when the terms of ^a proposition 

are changed, and yet the truth of the matter of the proposition 
remains unaltered. The three kinds of conversion are simple 
conversion, conversion per accidens, conversion bg comtreposUwn, 


* The answer does not give tbs snbordiosls divisiotis of the propertist. 
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: 1$ Q.-^Whet are the three kinds of opposition, and whttk do 
these take place i 

A,^Cmtradictofy opposition, contrary opposition, mdsubetmirary 
opposition. The first kind take place, between two propositions 
when the one is universal, and the other particular ; the one poriiivs, 
and the other negative. The seooift kind take place when both the 
propositions are universal, but the one positive, and the other 
gatipe. The third kind take place, when both propoattipns afe 
particular, but the one positive, and the other negative. 

17 Q. — ^What does the third part of logic treat of ? 

Of reasoning or syllogisms. 

18 Q.— What is a syllogism ? 

A . — Syllogisms are reasoning embodied in words placed ac* 
cording to a certain order. 

19 Q. — What are the constituent parts of a syllogism ? 

A. — The premises and the conclusion. There are two premia* 
€s, the major and the minor. 

20 Q. — Wliat are the two axioms on which the validity of 
affirmative and negative conclusions depends ? 

I. That if two terms agree with the same third, they will 
agree with each other. IJ. That if of two terms, one agree with a 
third, and the other disagree with the same, they will dircpref with 
each other. 

21 Q. — What are the six rules laid down for the construction 
of syllogisms ? 

A . — ^These six rules are the following : I. That the middle 
term will at least be once distributed in the premises. 11. That 
no term should be distributed in the conclusion which was not 
disti'ibuted in the premises. Ilf. That from two negative premisen 
no conclusion can be drawn. IV. That if one of the premises be 
negative, the conclusion will be negative. V. That from two par^ 
ticular premises no conclusion can be drajsrn. VI. Tliat if one of 
the premises be particular, the conclusion will also be parHcuhar. 

22 Q. — Mow many figures of syllogisms are there 7 and what 
are their distinguishing characteristics 7 

A . — ^There are four figures. In the first figure, the middle 
term is the subject of the major premise, and the predicate of the 
minor. In the second figure, the middle term is the predicate of 
both the premises. In the third figure, the middle term is the 
subject of both the premises. In the fourth figure, the middle 
term is made the predicate of the major and the subje9t of the 
minor premises. 

23 Q.-^How many possible modes of syllogisms are there, and 
what are their distinguishing characteristics ? 

.^,-^There are 04 possible modes. But of tiiese ohty 24 remain 
after the application of the six rules laid down above. But five 
of these 24 are useless, therefore there remiun 19. But of 41^se 
eleven are the principal. 
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24 Q , — How many of the legitimate modes are admissible un- 
der each figure ? and how many legitimate conclusive modes are 
there ? 

j4 , — In the first figure 4, in the second 5, in the third 7, in 
the fourth 5 ; eleven of these modes are conclusive. 

25 Q. — ^What is the diffei%ce between Ostensive reduction 
and reducio ad iwpossibile 9 

• A, — By Ostensive reduction we reduce in the first figure a syl- 
logism of any other figure (or what may be called improper 
mode), and draw a conclusion in the first figure which is ike same 
as the conclusion in the other figure, or which is implied in the 
latter. By reducio ad impossibile we do not prove the truth of 
the conclusion directly, but prove in the first figure that the cow- 
iradictory of the conclusion of an improper mood is false, — cannot 
be true. 

26 Q. — ^What is a conditional syllogism ? 

A, — A conditional syllogism is that in which the major pre- 
mise is conditional, thus : 

If Capsar were a tyrant, he deserved death (conditional.) 

But Cjjpsar was u tyrant. 

Therefore Caesar deserved death, 

27 Q. — What arc the two rules applying to conditional propo- 
sitions^ and upon which conditional syllogisms are founded ? 

A. — ^These two rules arc the following ; I. If in the conditional 
proposition the first part or the antecedent be true, the last part 
or consequent must also be true. II. If the consequent be false, 
the antecedent must be false. 

28 Q. — What arc the two rules with regard to the validity of 
the conclusion which arc to be observed in conditional syllo- 
gisms ? 

29 Q. — ^What is the dififcrcnce between a conditional and a dis- 
junctive syllogism ? 

A , — ^Thc definition of a conditional syllogism has already been 
given (Ans. 26.) A disjunctive syllogism is that in which one of 
the premises is a disjunctive proposition, thus : 

Tliis man is either a liar or a deceived person (disjunctive 
proposition.) 

He is not a liar. 

Therefore he is a deceived person. 

30 Q. — Give an example of a disjunctive syllogism. 

A . — (See Ans. 29.) 

31 Q. — Show how the following hypothetical sylfogism may be 
reduced to a categorical : 

If the founder of Christianity and his followers passed their 
lives in labours, dangers and sufferings in attestation of the mira- 
culous history contained in our scriptures^ that history must be 
true. 
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But they did pass their lives iu labours, dangers and sufferings 
in attestation of the History contained in our Scriptures. 

Therefore, that history must be true. 

The case of the founder of Christianity and his followers 
passing their lives in labuurs, dangers and sufferings in 
attestation of the miraculous history delivered in the 
Scriptures, is the case of Shat history’s being true. ^ 

But the case of these men is such. 

Therefore that history must be true. 

32 Q, — ^Also the following : 

If Mahometanism be true then sensuality and licentiousness 
are no evils. 

But sensuality and licentiousness are evils. 

Therefore Mahometanism is not true. 

A.— 

The case of Mahometanism being true is the case of licenti- 
ousness and sensuality being no evils. 

But the case of sensuality and licentiousness being no evils 
is not true. 

Therefore Mahometanism is not true. 

33 Q. — ^What arc the several kinds of irregular syllogisms ? 

A, — EnUiemyme, Sorites, Dilemma, Epichirema, Induction. 

34 Q. — What are tlie several kinds of fallacies, and how ore 
they distinguished from each other ? 

A . — Tliree kinds : logical fallacies, snni-loyUal and non-logicaL 
In logical fallacies the mistake is in the reasoning process ; in 
semi-logical partly in the reasoning process and partly in the 
meaning of terms ; in non-logical fiJlacies the mistake is mi at 
all in the process of reasoning, but it is in the matter of the pre- 
mises, in their truth. 

35 Q, — What are the non-logicul fallacies ? 

A . — ^The non-logical fallacies are such as already defined 
(Aos. 34). They are three in number. Non causa pro causa, 
Petitio prinetpii, Ignoratio denchl, 

3G Q , — If an argument be sound how is it possible to resolve 
it ? 

A . — It may be resolved into the syllogistic form. 

37 Q. — ^Wbat are the two processes that take place in tndoc- 
iion ? 

A . — By one we bring in several cases together to see whether 
they all agree or not ; by the other we deduce some troth from 
these cases. 

38 Q. — ^With which of these two has logic to do ? 

A . — ^With the latter. 

39 Q. — Show how the following induction may be thrown into 
the syllogistic form. 
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It has been found in the caec of Europeans, Asiatics, Africans 
and Americans that they are all under the influence of sin. Hence 
wc infer that all men are sinners. 

Whatever is true in the case of Europeans, Asiatics, Afri- 
cans and Americans is true in the case of all men. 

But it is true that Europeans, &c. are sinners. 

• Therefore all men are sinnirs. 

40 Q. — Is Logic an instrument for the discovery of new truths ? 

A, — ^No. It is no instrument for the discovery of new truth. 

41 Q. — ^What are reasoning a priori^ and reasoning a po8^ 
teriori ?** 

A^ — When we reason from cause to effect we reason a priori^ 
when from effect to cause a posteriori, 

42 Q.— Distinguish between Moral and Demonstrative rea- 
soning. 

A, — In Demonstrative reasoning one truth is necessorily evolved 
out oft or follows another ; so must be. But not so in moral reason- 
ing ; it is probable reasoning, and admits of degrees of probability 
and of accumulation of evidence. 

43 Q. — What are the two great divisions of^evidence ? 

if .—Intuitive and Deductive evidence. 

44 Q. — Which of the two branches is divided into moral and 
demonstrative ? 

if. — ^The Deductive evidence is so divided. 

45 Q. — ^What are the three divisions of moral evidence I 

A, — I. Evidence of Experience. II. Evidence from Analogy. 
Ill, Evidence from Testimony. 

46 Q. — ^What are Bacon's divisions of the causes of error in 
judging and reasoning ?" 

A, — Idola tribus, idola specus, idola fori, idola iheatri. 

47 Q. — Specify and distinguish each of these. 

if. — To the first class of these idols belong all those prejudices 
which have their root in the spiritual nature of man, so, 'all men 
have these prejudices. To the second class belong all those pre- 
judices which men extract from Xhe peculiarities in the circumstan- 
ces of their life, from the education they receive, the companies 
they are bred in, &c. Just as a man coming out of a den wiQ see 
the world with different eyes from one of os, so a man will do with 
regard to all truth with idola specus, compared with him who is 
without idola specus, if that were possible. Hence the name iiola 
spe^ or idols of the den. To the third class belongnll those pre- 
judices arising from the ambiguity of terms and the different shades 
of their meaning. They are called idoJa fori or idols of the market, 
probably because such prejudices prevail especially in markets, or 
we derived specially from them. To the fourth dass of Bacon’s 
idols belong all those prejudices which arise out of fashion, an- 
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thority, sectarian principles, &c. And they are called Molfli then- 
tri or ulois of the theatre ^ because they impose on persona in the 
same manner as the objects in the theatre do. 


MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1 Q. — Define mind. 

A. — ^The mind is that which conceives, judges, reasons, loves, 
hates, fears, hopes, joys, is grieved, &c. 

2 Q. — How is the mind best to be knowni ? 

A. — ^The mind is best known by an internal observation of its 
phenomena, that is, its successive states of thought and feeling. 

3 Q. — What ol)ject chiefly engaged the attention of the ancient 
philosophers ? 

A. — Moral Philosophy — or the Philosophy of man’s duty, man’s 
supreme good, and other great subjects relating to man's nature 
as a moral being, as capable of virtue or vice, happiness or misery, 
— engaged exclusively or rather almost exclusively the attention 
of the ancient philosophers. 

4 Q. — How did the Indian philosophers propose to secure the 
supreme happiness of a being who is the victim of evil passions i 

A, — Tlie Indian ])hilosophers proposed to secure the supreme- 
felicity of man, who is the victim of evil passions, by rooting out, 
not by purifying, all passions and rendering man a passionless 
being. 

5 Q. — ^Point out the superiority of the gospel method to theirs P 

A. — ^The gospel does not propose to root out, i. c. annihilate 

these passions, but sanctifies them, giving to man the power to 
regulate his passions. Herein is the superiority of the gospel 
above the Indian Philosophy. ’ 

6 Q. — ^What is meant by Physiology of the Mind ? 

A . — By Physiology of the Mind is meant an inquiry into its 
successive states of thought and feeling, the circumstances which 
precede and follow them ; in general, it in an inquiry into the 
phenomena of the mind, and the laws by which the phenomena am 
regulated. 

. 7 Q.-*-In what two lights are we to regard the mental affec- 
tions ? 

if.-^The two lights in which we are to regard the mental aflee- 
tions are, first, the nature of these affections, secondly, their use. 

8 Q. — ^When we have agreed as to a good end Why mnet we 
especi«dly attend to the selection of means for its aceompHshmetet ? 

A . — ^When we have agreed as to a good end we mnat eeped- 
ally attend to the selection of means for its accomplishnteift, be*<> 
cause if j^roper means be not proldded for, the most b^neTotefit 
end in view may turn out to be injurious and harmful. 
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y Q . — Illustrate the necessity of this from the practical work- 
iri£,^oI the poor laivs of England. 

A . — The ultimate end in view, which the framers of these poor 
laws had. was indeed benevolent, namely, to repress poverty in 
England ; but in endeavouring to do so by law, the poor people 
thought that tliey had a legal claim upon the rich, became there- 
fore unconcerned about providing for themselves, became indo- 
lent, vicious. Their numbers increased rapidly, since marriages 
were fearlessly entered into, — the poor people knowing that if they 
were not able, the law would provide for their families. By 
the institution of these poor laws the sympathies and charities of 
the rich have been frozen, who give to the poor not through a 
feeling of charity, but through legal obligation. And the poor 
show no gratitude to the rich. And the number of paupers in- 
stead of decreasing, has immensely increased ; and vice and misery 
have followed in their train. Thus has the best end, by improper 
means, proved injurious and harmful. Hence the necessity of the 
selection of proper means. 

10 the true philosophic spirit. 

A , — The true philosophic spirit is that which seeks to know all 
things as far as they can be known, stops where it is impossible 
to know, hears all, judges all, accepts the truth, yet not tri- 
umphing over its foes, rejects error though supported by the most 
learned, and holds the truth even though the whole world 
should be against it. 

1 1 Q. — What arc the only real limits within which every science 
is comprehended } 

A , — The real limits within which every science is comprehend- 
ed, are the extent and power of our mental faculties. 

1 2 Q. — Is a right view of the mind antecedently essential to the 
cultivation of every other science ? 

A, — A right view of the science of mind is not essential to the 
cultivation of any other science. But the study of mental science 
is important and desirable, since it is in many respects essential 
to discovery in other sciences. 

13 Q. — Illustrate this subject. 

A . — ^Take for example, the science of Physics. The science of 
the Mind is not essential to the science of Physics, since there are 
many scholai-s in the material department of Philosophy who have 
not even entered the mental department. 

14 Q. — What is it which alone we can know either of matter 
or mind ? 

*4. — It is the phenomena, and these alone that we can know of 
matter or mind. Of the essence of matter and mind alike we are 
profoundly ignorant, we cannot possibly know any thing of it. 

15 Q. — Apply this to expose the fallacy of objections respect- 
ing the essence or internal constitution of the Gk)d-head. 

-4. — If to know aught of the essence of our spirits, or even the 
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essence of gross matter around, our faculties fail, more than fail, 
lie prostrate in the dust, how foolish and vun are the attempts of 
those who with their insect powers go to fathom the essence, or 
the internal constitution of the God-head, — cavilling at the doc* 
trines of the Bible, that unless they fully understand how three 
persons, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit ore in One God-head, 
they must reject the doctrine, by whatever accumulation of evi- 
dence it be established that God Himself has revealed the doc- 
trine ! 

16 Q . — In what two different aspects ouglit matter tp be view- 
ed as the object of physical inquiry ? 

The two different aspects in which matter ought to be 
viewed as the object of physical inquiry, arc, first, as matter 
exists in space ; secondly, as it exists in time ; that is, in the 
former case, our inquiry is, What is the composition of material 
objects, of what elements arc tlicy the eotripounds ; in the latter 
case, our incpiiry is. What are the susceptihihties and powers of 
material objects, that is, what are the capabilities of being affected 
by otlicr material objects, which capabilities arc called susceptibU 
lilies ; and what the capacities of affecting other material objects, 
which capacities are called powers ; in general, in the latter cose, 
what are the changes which material objects produce reciprocally 
upon each other. 

17 Q. — Into what would Dr. Brown reduce all causation ? 

A, — Dr. Brown’s view of causation is this. He says that 
when an antecedent is followed by its consequent there is nought 
between these, no mysterious something called power which con- 
nects the antecedent with the consequent in respect of causation. 
One antecedent is followed by a consequent and followed tnvdri- 
ably ; this is all we can know. We cannot go a step further, (for 
it would be unphilosophical to go,) than the mere invariable ante~ 
cedents and the mere invariable consequents. And when it is asked 
why is one antecedent followed by one consequent rather than 
another consequent, the answer ought to be because God hath so 
ordered things. Dr. Brown’s main aim was to banish all notion of 
a mysterions something called power which linked the antecedent 
with the consequent ; but in doing so he fails in one important 
point, namely, that cause is more than mere invariable antecedence, 
and efiect more than mere invariable consequence. He forgot to 
bring clearly out that there is some peculiar some peculiar 
typtUude, which obtains between the antecedent and the conse- 
quent. I express humbly how I understand Brown on this point. 
His main aim was to banish all notion of power as a myaieriouB some- 
thing which linked the antecedent with the consequmit. There is 
no such mysterious something he has again and again attempted to 
prove. But in the vehemence of his argument to prove this. Dr. 
Brown seems to have forgotten to bring clearly out that pecu- 
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ikr aptitude which obtains between the antecedent and the con* 
sequent, which makes each to be a part of its own train of 
sequences, and not of another. Herein is some weakness of the 
philosopher. 

18 Q. — Show by example how cause is more than invariable 
antecedence. 

ji. — If causes were mere invariable antecedents then days would 
become causes of nights, one season of the year would become 
the cause of the following season ; since both days are invariable 
antecedents of nights, and one season is the invariable antecedent 
of the succeeding season : wherefore cause is something more than 
mere invariable antecedence. There must be that peculiar aptitude 
referred to above, otherwise no causes, no effects are there, 

19 Q. — If there be an aptitude in a cause to precede, and in an 
effect to follow, to what grand inference must this lead ? 

A. — The grand inference from this peculiar aptitude between 
cause and effect is, the being of a God. How else could be that 
aptitude ? It is because a fitter or designer has designed and fitted 
antecedents and consequents to each other, that there is that 
peculiar aptitude. This fitter or designer is the Supreme In- 
telligence — God. 

20 Q. —Of what can power be properly predicated ? 

A. — Power can be properly predicated of spirit alone. 

21 Q . — Show how the term has been transferred to matter ? 

A. — ^Tlie term power has been transferred to matter analogical^ 

lij, thus : My mind is conscious that it has volition, power ; and 
it is also conscious that by this power it can effect some cltange ; 
hence, w'hen matter produces change on matter, the term power 
is transferred analogically to matter ; — not that matter absolutely 
has any power, . but that matter seems to produce changes in the 
same that my mind is conscious that its power can produce. 

22 Q. — State and expose Mr. Hume's argument against the 
connection between cause and effect. 

A, — Hume’s ai'gumcnt againt the connection between cause 
and effect is as follows : It is not necessary, says he, that any an- 
tecedent should be followed by its correspondent consequent and by 
no other consequent. There is no more necessity, for example, 
that fire would bum my hand than that it would cool my 
hand. Therefore, says the philosopher, there is no connection be- 
tween cause and efiect. But there is a fallacy that lurks in secret 
in the reasoning of this philosopher. True, there is no absolute 
necessity, that a set of antecedents would be followed by a corre- 
spondent set of consequents, and by this set alone and no other. 
True all that is said about fire. But though there is no absolute 
necessity, there is, none can deny, relative or actwd necessity. Fire 
has never cooled, never does cool, never will cool, but for the inter- 
ference of the Deity. But God might if He i^ose have endowed 
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fire with the property of cooling. Tlierefore we conclude^ though 
there is no absolute necessity, just as Mr. Hume says, that one 
set of antecedents should be followed by one correspondiog set of 
consequents, and by no other, yet there is relative or created ge*- 
cemty : that is, as long as the constitution of the universe remains 
the same, SO it must be. Therefore there ie connection between 
causes and effects. 

23 Q. — What is the true relation which the series of physicU 
causes bears to the Supreme Efliciency ? 

A, — The true relation between the series of physical causoa 
and God, the Supreme Efficiency, is that which subsists between a 
chain of successive pieces of machinery and the ultinmte intelli** 
gence which gave form and motion to the whole. The relation 
between a watchmaker and a watch is the same as that which 
subsists between God and the series of j)hy»ical causes which 
guide all the movements and operations of the universe. 

24 Q. — Aj)ply this for the purpose of defining ti miracle. 

A, — A miracle is an effect which has the direct agency of God 
for its cause ; not any physical cause, which in fact is an 
mental cause, — God himself being the ultimate efficient cause of 
all. 

25 Q , — State how the philosophy of mind agrees with that of 
matter in the tw'O species of inquiry which the luttiT admits. 

A, — ^As the philosophy of matter, so the philosophy of the 
mind admits of two species of physical inquiry. For, in mind, 
just as in matter, wc have to analyze coinpouiul mental phenome* 
na, endeavouring to sec of what spiritual elements may a pheno- 
menon of the mind be compounded, whicli cojnposition must be 
a spiritual composition, not like the gross composition of matter ; 
and in the second place, in mental philosophy, just as in the 
philosophy of matter, we inquire into tJie mental phenomena ae 
euccessive, as causes and effects, following of course the laws of a 
spiritual economy • 

26 Q. — Show in what sense the mind, though simple and indi- 
visible, may exhibit seemingly complex feelings which admit of 
analysis. 

A , — ^The mind though simple and indivisible does exhibit eeem* 
ingly complex feelings. Remember, for example, your father whom 
through circumstances you have not seen for years ; at the very 
moment the image of your father is present to your mind, or your 
mind is in the state of conceiving your father, the mind at the 
same time melts within you with filial affection and lave. Here 
conception co-exists with emotion, and the momentary feeling 
is a complex feeling, though the mind itself be sim^e and indivU 
sible ; just as the simple glass reflects with the same ease, a va- 
riety of objects, with which it does one simple object. The com- 
plex feeling, complex in reference to our conception, is not sodi in 
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referenc e to the mind. The mind is simple, its states must there^ 
fore be simple ; this state is therefore simple in reference to the 
fnind ; but it is complex in reference to our conception, 

27 Q , — Define what is meant by the relation of mental equiva- 
knee or comprehensiveness. 

A , — Mental equivalence or comprehensiveness is the relation 
which one feeling of the mind may be said to have in compre* 
bending some other mental feelings : comprehending not in the 
sense in which matter comprehends matter ; but the comprehen- 
siveness in the case of the mind is virtual ; it is relative to our 
conception. Imagine, for example, a golden tree on the banks of 
a pearly river ; here the feeling of the mind in conceiving the 
golden tree in reference to the mind itself simple ; hut the same 
feeling in reference to our conception may be said to be equal to or 
comprehend in it two other simple feelings, namely, the conception 
of a tree, and the conception of gold. The equivalence therctore 
is virtual, it is in reference to our conception. 

28 Q. — On what docs all classification depend r 

A , — All classification depends upon the relation of agreement or 
disagreement which bodies have to one another in certain proper- 
ties. 

29 Q. — State the two great leading divisions of mental pheno- 
mena which have met with the most general adoption by philoso- 
phers. 

A , — Tlie two great divisions of mental phenomena which have 
met with the most general adoption by philosophers, are first, the 
division of the mental phenomena into those of the understanding 
and tlie will ; secondly, the division of the mental phenomena into 
the intellectual and active powers. 

80 Q. — Point out the objections to these divisions. 

A , — Both these divisions are inaccurate and incomplete. For, 
in the former, the phenomena of the will are not a separate class of 
mental phenomena ; will, on the contrary, is a master faculty of 
the soul, presiding, as it were, over all the phenomena of the 
mind ; — further there are many phenomena of the mind which 
arc left out in this division, such as, love, hatred, joy, grief, as- 
tonishinent, &c. Now, these latter are as muck phenomena of the 
will as imagination, judgment, called in this division powers of 
the understanding. Therefore, the division is both inaccurate and 
incomplete. In reference to the latter division it may be said that 
all powers of the mind are more or less active. Surely when 
Newton evolved out of his mind the Principia, his mind was 
active. But the judging and reasoning faculties of the mind 
according to this division are no active powers. Again, grief, as- 
tonishment and such others can belong neither to the intellectosl 
nor to the active powers. Therefore, the division is both iiiac- 
curaie and incomplete. 
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31 Q. — What is the advantage of a new division even if im- 
perfect ? 

— The advantage of a new division even if imperfect ia the 
following : those relations of objects which were negheted, when 
the objects were considered in reference to a former division* are 
by a new division, though imperfect, clearly brought out. 

32 Q. — ^What amount of information could we originally have 
received from smell, taste and hearing ? 

A, — Tlie amount of information which our senses of smell, tast- 
ing and hearing could origiually have given us, ia the same that 
our consciousnesses of joy, sorrow, would Imve given us ; that is, 
neither the former, nor the latter could of themselves have given 
us any evidence of an extrmai universe. We would have, in tliis 
case, the information only of our cansdousnesses, 

33 Q. — Show how tiicse at present communicate more impor- 
tant informations. 

A, — The senses of smell, taste and hearing do now give us much 
important information. We now ascribe the rise of certain sensa-/^ 
lions, through their respective organs, to certain qualities of mattV"^ 
which wc could not have done originally. For example, we hear 
the sound of a flute, and wc ascribe the sound iminediatcly to the 
instrument culled flute, and wc can tell also in many cases the 
exact quarter whence tlic sound comes. This we are enabled to 
do by association of ideas. Fortner capmcacc combined with 
citttion of ideas gives me this knowledge. The case is the same 
with all the senses of hearing, tuste and smell. 

34 Q . — State the hypothesis of the elder Platonists regarding 
perception. 

A. — The hypothesis of the elder Platonists regarding percep- 
tion is the following : They thought ideas to be real actual enti« 
ties, archetypes of the visible creation, existing from all eternity 
in tlie mind of God. Men see only thes^ ideas when they say that 
they form ideas in the mind. 

35 Q. — State tliat of the Peripatetics. 

A , — The hypothesis of the Peripatetics is the following : They 
thought that objects threw off certain filmy images, which enter- 
ing through the organs of sense, were afterwards intellectualixed 
and deposited in the mind as intellectual species. These were 
ideas. 

36 Q. — What difficulty may have suggested the Peripatetic hy« 
pothesia ? 

A , — ^Tbe difficulty which they felt in understanding how mind 
can affect or be effected by matter, and that in the perception of 
distant objects, very probably suggested their wild hypothesis. 

37 Q . — State and expose the opinion of DesCartes regarding 
perception. 

A . — DesCartes thought that we did not perceive the ob- 
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jects themselves ; but that at the very moment that the objecta 
were before us, they became the occasions on which God by Ilia 
almighty power infused certain ideas in our mind. This has many 
objections. For, if so, how could we have been conscious of a 
material universe ? This opinion of DesCartes also derogates from 
the wisdom of God. For instead of making Him an all-intelligent 
(Contriver, as he really is, infinitely better than the watchmaker, 
the hypothesis makes Him sit behind the material universe, and 
move directly, without the intervention of any instrumental causes, 
all its movements. Moreover, if this hypothesis were true, there 
(;ould be no miracles. lastly it has no proof, it is a mere hypo- 
thesis. 

. 38 Q. — State and expose that of Berkeley. 

A. — ^llie end which led Berkeley to form his strange hypothe- 
sis was a pious one. This end wis to prove the existence of an 
Oinnijirescnt Spirit. His demonstration runs thus, lie first 
proved that ideas were separate from the objects of which they 
were the ideas. Then, said he, these ideas must be somewhere, 
(taking for granted that ideas are some entities which require a 
place to dwell in). These ideas cannot dwell in matter; they 
must dwell in mind. But, said he, these ideas existed before 
my birth, they are not cotiiinmlly present to my mind ; they will 
exist after my death ; all men in all quarters of the world have 
these ideas ; — therefore, there must be one great Omnipresent 
Spirit in whom these ideas dw’^ell. The reasoning of Berkeley is 
correct ; he only took one thing for granted ; namely, that ideas 
are some entities which require a place to dw^ell in ; and only be- 
cause of tliis he fell into error. The doctrine of Berkeley, more- 
over, is contrary to experience. Our belief of an external universe 
<lepends upon principles of belief far stronger than logical rea- 
soning. 

39 Q, that of Malebranche. 

>4.— Mulebranche thought that we did not perceive objects, but 
the ideas of them which are in the mind of God, This doctrine is 
without proof. It materializes the mind of God, and thus de- 
grades Him. It is contrary to universal consciousness. 

40 Q . — — — — that of Leibnitz. 

A. — Leibnitz had his theory of pre-established harmony. He 
said there is no connection between matter and spirit. A series of 
material phenomena was pre-established by God, as well as a series 
of mental phenomena. These two series are quite independent of 
each other. But by pre-established harmony their several parts 
correspond with each other ; yet each is independent of the other. 
If Leibnitz’s doctrine be true, then we have no proof of an exter- 
nal world. Further, it has no proof. 
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ALGEBRA. 

1 Q. — Solve the following equation by all the three methods. 

■2 X 

, -IT + 5 y = 23 , 

Given ^ ^ ^to find the values of X and y. 

5 X -f ^ = — Cl 
■ 4 


A.- 


2x 


First method. 
+ 5y = 23 


2 x+ l.i y = 69 
also .•. 15 y = 69 — 2 x 

69— 2x 
^ — — 

Q() 2 a: 

Substituting for the value of y in the second equation, 

/69 — 2 a\ 

we have 5 x + 4 ' ~ ’ ~ — ! 

multiplying by 4, 

..V . ^/69 — 2tk 

00, + 7 (-_)=_ 25 

or, a)» + i2i=-!i? =— 25 
15 

multiplying by 15, 

300 .r + 483 — 14 t = ~ 375 
286 z =:= — 375 — 483 = — 858 

— 858 


j = 

Again 


286 


= — 3 


?^ + 5y = 23 


— 6 


+ S y = 23 


or — 2 + 5 y = 23 
5 y = 23 4- 2 = 25 

. _ . 

..y = -5 -a. 

Second method. 

^ 4* ■> y = 23 
3 

moltiplying by 3, 2 x 4- 15 y =: 69 
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9 


Again 5 Jr ^ = — 6i 
4 

20 « + 7 y = — 25 
20 X = — 7 y — 25 
— 7 y — 25 

fe— 


Wherefore 


69 — 1 5 y — 7 y — 25 

2 20 


Multiplying by 2, 

69 — 15y = 


14 y 


50 


20 


1380 — 300 y = — 14 y — 50 
Transposing 1380 + 50 = — 14 y + 300 9 ~ 9 

or, 1430 = 286 y 

_ 1430 _ g 
* ' ^ 286 


Again 


5 A-+ ZJL= — 6i 


Substituting the value of y, we have 

g I 

4 ' 

Multiplying by 4. 

20 a: 4- 35 = — 25 
20x = — 60 
x = — 3 


Third method. 

23 


2 X , , 

- + 5y 


Multiplying by 3, 

2 X + 15 y = 69 

7 y 

Also the second equation 5 x + 


Multiply by 4, 

20 x4- 7y = — 25 
The above equation was 2 x + 15 y = 69 
Multiply this by 10, 

20x+ 150 y = 690 
The former was 20x4- 7y = — 25 
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Perform subtraction 143 y = 715 

= — =5 
^ 143 

But ^ + 5 y = 23 
Substituting the value of y, we have 

Q T 

+ 25 = 23 
3 

Multiply by 3, 2 j + 75 = 69 

2 a' — 69 — 75 = — 6 
jt = — 3 

2 Q. — State the roMmo/i rule for preparing and solving an 
adfected quadratic. 

— Add the square of half the coefficient of the second term 
of the first side of the equation to both sides of the equation. 
Then find the square root of the first side, which is done easily, 
thus X or the unknown quantity may innncdiatcly be found. 

3 Q. — State the Hindu rule for preparing and solving an 
adfected quadratic. 

— Multiply both sides of the equation by 4 times the coeffi- 
cient of the first term of the first side ; add to both sides the square 
of the coefficient of the second term of the first side : then go 
on as in the former case. 

t4 Q. — Solve the following equation by the common rule. 


4 2 J?* + cr’ 




to find the values of JT. 


|5 Q. — Solve the following question by the Hindu rule. J 
12 

Given js/ (s + \2 to find the values of x. 

6 Q. — Expand (a + 2 to six terms. 

A.— {a + 2 x)-3 = a-3 + (- 3) 2 x + j 

^ + / (- 3)-(-4).: (- 5A 8 ^ 

^ 1.2.3 / 

.(-3).(-4).(-5).(- 6A 
y 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 ' 


r (-8).(-4).(-5).(-6).( -7)> 
L 1 .2. 3. 4. 5 ■ J 


32<r* «* 


* These answers are defective. 

t The 4th and 5tii eueslions* Icing regarded as of easy solution, were post- 
poned till the 6(h and 7tb were H>lved. Meanwhile, the given time having 
elapsed, the competuion was closed. 
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= n-» — C «-< * + 24 «-» *• — 80 «-« X* + 240 <r-? x* 

— 672 «-• X* 

7 — The logorithm of 4 being = .6020600, and 2 M being 
= .86S08896, reqoircd the log. of 5 calculated to seven places 
of figure?. 

(!•+.) = 2 M ^5^ +7^;-^ 

P = 4» and Log. 4 = .6020G00 
Log. (4*+ 1) = 2 M /'i + -i-i + -i— &c.^ 


+ .6020600 
2 M = .86858896 


1 


1 


Now— =. 1 • ; and . m ^ .. = — L ; and — — 

9 .3 (9)’ 2187 5 (9/ 295245 

Again l. = . Ill nil 

and -J_= .0004572 
2187 


and. - = .0000033 
295245 


Adding, 'we have .1115716 

Also, multiplying .1115716 bv ,86858896, we have the 
product = .0969099a5d00y536 
Add log. 4 = .6020600- 


Logarithm of 5 = .6989699 


GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1 Q. — If two triangles have two sides of the one equal respec- 
tively to two sides of the other, and have those angles equal which 
are apposite to two of the equal sides, and have those angles which 
are opposite to the other two equal sides either both acute or 
both obtuse, the triangles shall be equal in every respect, and have 
those angles equal which are opposite to equal sides. 

A . — Let there be two As. ABC, DBF, (see fig. 1) having the 
«idcs and angles respectively equal as marked in the figure ; then 
they are equ^ in every respect. 
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PROOF. 


Because AB DE ; and AC = DF. therefore AB : AC » 
DE : DP; but the L ACB = Z DFEin the As. ABC.DEP, 
and also the Zs. ARC, DEF are both either acute or obtuse, there- 
fore it follows directly from the 7th prop, of B. VI. that these two 
triangles are equiangular and therefore similar. 

Consequently the Z BAG = Z EDF ; and applying the 4th 
prop, of B. I. we prove the As. equal in every respect. 

2 Q. — If the three sides of one triangle be perpendicular re- 
spectively to the tlirce sides of another, the two triangles are 
similar, and the sides Mliich arc perpendicular to one another are 
opposite to equal angles. 

A , — Let the three sides of the A KLN (see fig. 2) be perpen- 
dicular to the three sides of the A AOil ; each to each, namely 
LN perpendicular to All ; NK to AO j and LK to Oil produced ; 
then these As. are similar, and KN and AO, KL and OR, and 
NL and AR are homologous sides. 

Produce KO to Z. 

Now the Z AOR = the sum of the /-s. KXO, XKO = the 
sum of a rt. Z and the Z XKO = the sum of the Zs. NKZ, 
XKO = the Z NKL. 

Again the Z NKZ is a rt. Z 

the sum of the z®« KNZ, NZK = one rt. Z=:Z ANZ; 
take the common part the angle KNZ from both, then the remain- 
ing Z NZK = the remaining Z ANK ; 
but the Z AKN of the A ANK is =lhe Z NKZ of the A NKZ, 

/. (by 32 prop, of B. I. with 3 Ax.) Z KAN = Z KNL; 
but Z AOR was proved = Z NKL 
Z ARO = Z NLK 


the As, AOR, NKL arc equiangular, 
similar, 

/. AO ; OR = NK : KL 
OR : AR = KL : LN 

AO and KN, Oil and KL, AR and LN are homologous sides. 
Q. E. D. 


3 Q. — ^Triangles or parallelograms of equal bases are to one 
another jis their altitudes. 

An — ^The As. OPQ, RQS (sec fig. 3) stand upon equal bases 
PQ» QS; it can be proved that the A OPQ : the A RQS 
= the altitude of A OPQ : alt. of A RQS. 

Through the points R, O draw RV, OU parallel to PS ; 
draw the perpendicular SUV ; and join VQ and UQ* 

A OPQ= A UQSl . 

A RQS = A VQS / P 

But A UQS ; A VQS = US : SV (by I prop, of B. VI.) 

Now, US is the alt. of A OQP, and SV is the alt. of A RQS. 
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A Ol’Q : A RQS = A UQS : A VQS= thealt. of A 
Ol’Q : the alt. of A RQS and *2 A OPQ ; 2 a RQS = the alt. 
of A OPQ : the alt. of the A RQS (answering to the case of 
liarallclograms) Q. E. D. 

4 Q . — ^The perimeters of similar polygons arc proportional to 
their corresponding sides. 

(Sec fig. 4)a + h + c + d + e + x:/+gi-k+k+l 
+ y—a :/=b : g = e : k, S,c. 

By supposition! ; } 

(by 24 of B. V.) a + c : b sssf + h : ^ 
a + v + b : h =/ + h + g : g, componendo. 
n + c + h : /+ h + g = b \ g = c I k — (l I k (alteinanJo and 
supposition) 

+ nliernando. 

a ^ c b d \ d — f h g k \ k, componendo. 
tt + c + b + d :/ + h + g + k = d \ k == c : i (ulternando and 
supposition) 

a + c + b d : e h + g + k : I, alternando. 

a + r^h^d^c.e —f + A + y+ A + / : /. componendo. 

a + c b + d ^ c : —f h + g k + I : y, alternando. 
n'dr<''\^b^d^c^x XX =/ + /< + y + ^ + ^ + y : y» 
ponendo. 

(i + c + b + d + e + x:/+h+g+k+l+y=x: ij=e 
: I =id :k, &c, &c. Q. E. D. 

5 Q , — The area of a regular polygon is = the perimeter multi- 
]>Hcd by half the perpendicular from the centre upon one of the 
sides, 

A . — A regular polygon may be divided into as many ecpial tri- 
angles as it has sides. Now the area of a triangle is equal to the 
rectangle under the base and half the altitude ; and in this case, 
it is equal to the rectangle under the base and half the perpendi- 
cular drawn from the centre. (See fig. 5) 

Let half the perpendicular = a 
Perimeter = p 
A side of the polygon = b 
Area of a triangle made within the polygon (such 
as, 0 X g) equal to each of the other triangles 
made in the same manner = x 
Area of the polygon = y 
b a = x 

Multiplying by 19 , n b a=:nx 
or (n b)a—nx 

Here a is the area of the polygon ; n b the perimeter, and a 
half the line dra^yn from the centre to one of the sides. Q. E. D. 
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*Probiems. 

G Q. — ^To divide a ciidc into any number (say 4) equal parts 
by means of concentric circles. 

7 Q . — From a given point in the side of a triangle to draw a 
straight line, which dial] halve the triangle. 

8 Q . — To in.scribe a square in a given triangle. 

9 Q. — ^l^hrec sides of a triangle being giveii, required a rule for 
finding by calculation, the radius of the circle inscribed within the 
triangle. 

10 Q. — State the method of findingthe distances between three 
objects and a fourth, when the distances of the three objects from 
each other, and tlic angles which these distances subtend at a 
fourth are given. 

1 1 Q . — The (lirinu tcrs D and d of two concentric circles being 
given, required an cApression for the area of the annulus enclosed 
between them. 

12 Q . — Ilcquired an expression for the same when the circum* 
fercnccb C ami c are given. 

(X)NIC SKCTIONS. 

1 Q. — Define the parameter in eaeh of the Conic Scrlions. 

A , — In a parabola, llie parameter of any diameter is four times 
the distance of the vertex of that diameter fn)m the directrix. 
Both in the ellipse and the hyperlxda, the parameter of any dia- 
meter is a tlurd j)roportional between that diameter and its con- 
jugate diameter, 

2 Q. — Frovc, that if from the vertex of any diameter of a para- 
bola, a straight line be drawn to the extremity of an ordinate 
meeting another ordinate, the latter will he a mean proportional 
between its segment next the diameter and the former. 

.4 .—(Sec fig. ij) RP ; Sg = SQ : Tg 

The As, GRP, OTg arc cviilcnllv similar. 

RP:TQ=PO : 

But PO ; QO = IIP* ; SQ* (cor. of G prop, of Par.) 
RP:TQ=RP*:SQ* 

Therefore RP : SQ = SQ : TQ (bv eor. of 20 prop, of B. VI, 
of Euclid.) . Q. E. D. 

3 Q. — If a chord pass through one of the foci of an ellipse, and 
the tangents at its extremities be ])roduced to im\t, the straight 
line that joins the focus with the point where the tangents meet 
is perpendicular to the chord. 

4 Q. — ^Tlie square of any semidiameter of a hyperbola is equal 
to the rectangle under the distances of its vertex from the foci, 
added to the difference of the squares of the semi-transverse and 
semi-conjugate axes. 

* The rompetiiion closed liefore the successful competitor had ailemptsd the 
M>lation of any of thivie seven problems. 
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STATICS. 

1 Q. — Enunciate the general proposition of the lever. 

A * — ^The force, multiplied by the distance from the fulcrum, mul- 
tiplied by the sine of the angle of direction in ^vhich the force acts, 
is always the same ; whether the lever be bent or straight, whe- 
ther the force act perpendicularly or not. If the force act per- 
])endicularly, then the force multiplied by the distance from the 
fulcrum is always the same. 

2 Q. — ^Describe the three kinds of straight levers. 

A. — ^The first kind of straight lever is that in which the ful- 
crum is between the pow'er and the weight. (See fig. IG.) 

The second kind is that in wliich the weight is between the ful- 
crum and the power. 

The third kind is that in which the power is between the 
weight and the fulcrum. 

3 Q. — Describe the three systems of pulleys. 

A . — (Sec fig. 7.) In the first system of pulleys, they are hung by 
parallel strings tied to one beam. 

In the second system, AB is one beam fijced, CD another move- 
able ; a b, c, d, arc four pulleys. And a string is carried round 
PADBC;!. The strings AD, DB, BC, Cn are all parallel. 

The third system is the first system reversed, 

♦4 Q. — Three forces each equal to 120 lbs. act upon a point, 
making angles with each other of 45® each. — Required the mag- 
nitude of their resultant. 

A . — (Sec fig. 8) Now BAD is a right angle. If the force AC 
did not exist, the resultant of AB and AD would have been the 
diameter of the square of AB ; since AB=AD by hypothesis. 
But even if AC did exist, it will not alter the direction of their 
icsultant, but it will alter its magnitude. The magnitude of 
the resultant of x\B and AD as altered by AC will = (diameter 
of AB*) + AC 

therefore a force = \/ AB* + AD* -f- AB in the direction of AC 
w ill produce the same effect as AB, AC, AD in the supposed cir- 
cuinstiinccs, 

\/ AB* + AD* + AB U just AB* + AB ; for AB = AD. 

*r> Q. — A body in one scale of an unequal balance is counter- 
poised by .36 lbs. and in the other by 32 lbs. — what is its weight ? 

A , — (See fig. 9.) Let any w’cight X on the scale G be counter- 
poised by 36 lbs, and on the scale H by 32 lbs. 
j^.BF = AF.36 lbs. 

* . AF=:BP.321bs. 

* 1 questions nre not solved numerirnlly but put into such forms that 
nuiuerical Solution* can be very oaMly foumU 
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6 Q . — weight of 150 lbs. is supported by 4 pulleys (supposed 
without weight) arranged according to the first 8ystein-~required 
the power supporting it. 

A . — P : W ss 1 : 2" ; « here = 4 

P : 15011)8. = ! : 2‘= 1 : 16 
16 P= 150 lbs. 

•^ = 16 =®T6””- 


OPTICS. 


1 Q. — ^What is light ? 

A , — Light is something which makes objects visible ; whether 
it he matter or not, has not yet been ascertained. 

2 Q. — What is the velocity of light ? 

A . — About 102,000 miles in a second. 

3 Q. — Explain in a general way with or without a diagram 
how the velocity of light was first ascertained and calculated. 

A . — ^Thc velocity of light was first ascertained and cidculatcd 
by the eclipses of ,lupiter*s satellites. The eclipses of these satel- 
lites iverc calculated with precision ; but they were seldom seen at 
the calculated moments : the moments when they were seen differed 
from these calculated luonients variously, the greatest amount of 
variation being 16 minutes. Hence it was supposed, this was 
owing to lighrs traversing the axis of the earth's orbit in 16 
minutes. According to the hypothesis, calculations were made 
for the passage of light when Jupiter was in other situations than 
conjunction and opposition. This hy|)othc&is was corroborated 
by foot. And it was ascertained that light traversed the radius 
of the earth's orbit which is about 9u,000,(XJ0 miles in eight 
minutes. 

4 Q. — Of what docs Catoptrics treat ? 

A , — Of the reflection of light. 

5 Q, — ^What is the general law of incid'jncc and reflection ? 

A , — The angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection. 

6 Q. — ^When parallel rays fall upon a concave mirror how will 
they be reflected ? 

A , — ^They will be reflected to a point half-way between the 
centre and the mirror. 

7 Q. — ^To what grand practical purpose has this optical fiict or 
law been turned ? 

.fl.— The lights in light-houses are made according to this 
principle. 

8 Q. — ^What is meant by the conjugate foci ? 
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.4. — The radiant point and the focus where the rays after 
Buftcrin^i: reflection arc concentrated arc called the conjugate 
foci ; (j^ec fig. 10) thus A and F are conjugate foci. 

f) Q. — How may the conjugate focal distance for diverging 
raya he found ? 

A , — The radius of the mirror’s concavity and the distance of 
the radiant point from the mirrof being given ; multiply these 
two together, divide the product by the difference between twice 
tlie distance of the radiant ])oint and the radius ; the quotient 
will be the focal distance re(iuircd. 

10 Q. — What kind of images is formed by concave and convex 
mirrors ? 

A , — In convex mirrors, the images arc s?»//7fcrllian^lbc objects, 
and arc seen at a distance behind the mirror hss than the distance 
of tlie objects before the mirror : and when the object is brought 
on tl»c surface of the mirror, the image is equal to the object. 
Jn concave mirrors, if the object be within the focal distance (the 
distance of the focus nearer to tlic mirror) the image is larger 
than the object. If otherwise, no image is seen behind the mir- 
ror, but before it ; suspended as it were in air. 

1 1 Q , — What is Dioptrics ? 

A, — DiQ])triCsS treats the refraction of light. 

1*2 Q . — What is meant by the constant ratio of the sines ? 

/I. — ^The couhtaut ratio of the sines means the mmc ratio which 
the sines of tw’o varying angles always have, 

13 Q . — AVhat is meant ])y the index of refraction } 

A, — The index of refraction is the sine of the angle of refrac- 
tion in relation to the sine of the angle of incidence. 

14 Q . — JShow how the diflerence in the refractive powers of 
bodies will explain the superior brilliancy of the diamond. 

A . — In the diamond the index of refraction being 2.5, the 
greater part of the light instead of passing will be reflected, 

hence its brilliancy. 

15 Q. — When will the light falling on the second surface of a 
tran^paront body be wholly reflected and not a single ray suflFer 
refraction } 

yl . — (Sec fig. 11.) Let GD a ray fall upon AC very obliquely, 
and lot the index of refraction be great. Then l)F will fall in 
a very oblique direction upon BC, and DFC being small, and 
refraction also being great, FH wdll not fall below BC, but above 
it. Thus light instead of being refracted will be reflected^ 

H) (?. — Apply this to the construction of the Camera Lucida. 

A. --Any object being placed before AC (see last fig.)» the 
rays ot liglit will be reflected in the direction FH before EB, and 
the image of llie object will be formed below at K. And taking a 
piece of white, paper and a pencil, you can take the image upon 
tlie paper ; the pencil of course will move according to the image. 
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ASTRONOMY.* 

1 Q, — What are the different ways by which the place of a star 
may be ascertained and marked off on a fr]obc ? 

A , — The different ways by wliidi the place of a star may be 
ascertained and marked on the globe, are, first, by taking its 
declination and right asceni^ion ; secondly, by taking its latitude 
and longitude. — Wc can also ascertain the place of a star by 
taking its altitude and azimuth. 

2 Q. — What is azimuth t 

A. — ^'riie azimuth distance of a heavenly body is its angular dis- 
tance from the north or south point ns measured on the horizon. 

.3 Q . — What kind of s])]icroi(l is the cnrlh, and how has its 
shape been ascertained ? 

A . — The earth is an oblate spheroid. And this has been as- 
certained by the fact, that a degree of latitude towards the poles 
has a greater mnnbcr of miles than a degn e of latitude towards 
the equator. Aho it lias been obscrvc'd that a body is heavier 
near the ])oles than wlien it is near the oqiiidor, owing to the 
radius of the earth’s being smaller at the ]a>1e.s than at the 
equator. 

4 Q . — What is aberration, ainl what is ils greatest amount ? 

A , — Aberration is caused by the motion of the earth when it is 

illumined by the rays of the sun. 

5 Q . — How is the vernier constructed } 

A. — ^Thc vernier is constructed on the principle of proportion. 
Thus, lot All (sec fig. I.'j) be divided into eleven ecpml parts, 
and CD which is equal to All into twelve. The difference be- 
tween one-twelfth of CD and onc-clcvonlh of A13 is equal to 
one-eleventh of Ca. All may be supposed a vernier, and CD 
the limb of a sextant or circle, &c. 

6 Q. — What is the index-error of a sextant ? 

A. — The index-error is the deviation’ from parallelism between 
the plane of the horizon-glass and tlic index of the sextant point- 
ing to O'" on the graduated limb. 

7 Q. — Find it for this day by observation } 

A. — Read off 34' 15", read on 2b' 4o" ; half the difference 

5' 30" „ , 

— - — = 2' 45 ' observed. 

2 m 

8 Q. — How is a lunar observ^ation to be taken with one sex- 
tant ? 

A. — ^Take any star for reference, Sirius for example. Find 
the altitude of Sirius ; then ait. of i ; then take thrice the 
angular distance between Sirius and p ; then take the alt. of 
P , and again the alt. of Sirius. 

* Note. In these answers, especmlly in the calculations, several errors, 
arising from haste, will he obMrved^but they are left Uncorrectra as they 
stood in the original. 
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!> Q . — How with three ? 

j1 . — Tiircc persons at the same time hold their instruments. 
Tlic one takes the alt. of D ; the other of a star ; and the third 
tlic un^alar distance between the moon and the star. Tlie pre- 
rhr moments, when their observations arc taken, are noted by a 
person provided with a watch. The object is that these three 
observers should observe precisely at the same moment. This 
being impossible by one observation, observations are repeated 
by eacli obsei-vcr, and the means arc taken. 

^ 10 Q. — In the following observation, find the error of the 
watch from mean and from apparent time. 

19th February 1840. Lat. 17” 56' north. Long. 87° 50' 
east. Time 8 hours 22’ 32" a, m. Height of the eye 
1 7 feet. Alt. of the sun’s lower limb 25° 24' at sea. 

A.— 

Altitude of O ’s lower limb = 

25* 24' 

— 3' 57" dip of the horz. for 17 feet. 


25* 20' 3* 

+ 16' 11*. 6 G's i diain. 


Take 25* 36' 14".6 from 
90* 


64* 23' 46", which is the zenith distance. 
Sun’s decl. south 1 1* 29' 34".2 
+ Lat. north 17* 66' 


29* 25' 34*.2 

Zenith distance 64* 23' 46* 


Sum 93* 49' 2fr half = 46° 54' 
Difference 34* 58' 12" half = 1 7* 29' o" 
Log. secant of 17* 56' = 10. 021630 

Log. secant of 11* 29' 84" s= 10. 008792 
Log. sine of 46* 54' 40'' = 9. 834460- 
Log, sine of 17*29' 6"ss: 9.477741 


Adding together, we have 39. 342623 
Rejecting tens we have 
Log. 9.342623 

will be equal to the l^lpBrent time from the nearest noon. 

11 Q. — Find the latitnde for to-day by the following meridian 
altitude : double alt, 89° 28'. 
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A.^ 

89* 28' 

Iodex>error 2' 45" 


2)89* 30' 45" 


44* 45' 22".5 ( 

+ 16'17".2 


(subtract) 45* 1‘ 39".7 true alt. of © 's centre, 

(from) 90® 


North 44* 58' 20''.3 zenith distance. 

22* 23' 56'' • decl. of © at Greenwich. 

22* 21' 56". 7 south. 

22* 34' 24 .3 

(Omitted) Add ditf. of DifTercnce for 1 hour 19''.9 or 20" 
ref. and par. 52'' ^ Alultiply by 6 

Lat. 22* 35' 16''.3 T 60)120/(2' 

W. s. M.; 

Wherefore, 

S. dccli. of the sun at Calcutta 
22* 23' 56" nearly. 

12 Q . — What is the equation of time, and when is it greatest 1 

A . — ^The sun does not come to the meridian at twelve exactly 
(except when it is in the either equinox or solistitial point). 
1\relve on the clock is the mean time when the sun comes to the 
meridian. In order to get apparent noon from the mean noon we 
have something to add to or mhtract from the mean noon. Tablea 
determining this quantity for every day of the year are tables of 
the equation of time, it is greatest when the sun is hedf-teap 
between either equinox and either solistitial point on the ecliptic ; 
i. e. when the sun is 45® distant either way from either equinox. 
This will happen four times in a year. 

18 Q. — What are Kepler’s laws ? 

A. — Kepler’s laws are three in number. I. That the radius 
vector of the orbit of each planet describes egna/ areas in oqtuU 
times. II. That the planets describe eUipses. 111. That the 
squares of the periodic times of the planets vary directly as the 
cubes of their mean distances. 

14 Q.—A short acconnt of the Ptolemaic theory. 

A . — Ptolemy supposed the earth to be the centre of the planet- 
ary sytem ; and the sun and the planets move in their orbits 
round the ear& as the centre : (see fig. 12) first the moon, next 
Mercury. Venus. Sun, Mars, Jui»ter, Saturn. Moreover, in 
order to account for t^ retrograde motions of the planets and 
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other peculiarities in their motions, he supposed them to move 
in Epicycles, the centre of which was always in the Deferents, 
These epicycles, he said, were crystalline globes, and these were 
fixed in the crystalline shells of the deferents. Beyond these 
wa.s the starry vault which moved round the earth as the centre 
in 24 hours. 

15 Q . — How does a transit differ from an eclipse ? 

A . — ^The transit truly speaking is a small eclipse. When 
Mercury and Venus pass over the disc of the sun, and make dark 
spots, we call these to be transits of Mercury and Venus. But if 
they covered any considerable portion of the sun’s disc, we would 
have called them eclipses. 

16 Q. — Describe the apparent motions of a planet, and ex- 
plain them on the Copernican theory. 

A . — planet once moves directly in its revolution, then stops 
and becomes stationary for some time, next moves back or retro- 
grades, then changes its retrograde for direct motion. The direct 
motion on the whole more than counterbalances the retrograde. 
And in such a manner it makes its tour of the heavens, (figure 
13 will represent it.) Tlicy can be explained by the Copernican 
theory. Take, for example, Jupiter, (see fig. 14.) As the earth 
is moving in its orbit in the direction of the arrow, so Jupiter in 
its orbit but with different velocity. When by Jupiter is marked 
O, then its motion as seen by us, or its afiparcut motion, will be 
direct ; when by it is marked #. retrograde or stationary. This 
will appear by referring Jupiter to the sphere of the heavens. 
By the Copernican theory it is easy to explain all the irregula- 
rities of the motions of all the planets ; especially of Mercury and 
Venus, 

18 Q.— Write all you know about Jupiter. 

A , — Jupiter is the largest of the planets. It is about 490,000,000 
miles distant from the sun. It makes its tour round the heavens 
in about 12 years. It has four satellites. By the eclipses of 
these satellites the velocity of light has been ascertained. They 
are of immense value in also determining the longitude. When 
seen through the telescope, parallel belts are seen on its disc. 
Its disc is not exactly round. In the sky it is the brightest star 
except Venus, 
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N. B.— The subject of the Essay from which this fbllowittg 
extracts are taken was proposed by A. Bcattie» E8q[., whb libei* 
rally offered a prize of fifty rupees to the successful cbtnpctitor. 
The title was ** On tlie Influence of sound general knowledge on 
Hinduism.'* The Author, in his Essay, took a comprehensive 
survey of all the leading departments of general knowledge ; and 
clearly shewed how, in all of them, Hinduism abounds with erroni ; 
and how the inevitable influence of sound knowledge must be 
destructive of Hinduism. The part now given, as a specimeD, 
is selected merely because the topic is not familiar to most read- 
ers, and has therefore about it ihorc of the air of novelty. 

But it is for Metaphysics that the learned of Hinduatdn have 
peculiarly distinguished themselves. Metaphysics is a science of 
a very strange nature. There is a short way that we can safely 
pass through in Metaphysical inquiries. But we soon come to 
the outer boundary which our limited fuculties cannot pass. 
Without that boundary the more we atlcmj^t to walk, the more 
hopeless, and more hopeless proves our attempt. We cannot 
speak with certainty of aught that lies beyond it. But it may 
be said, the case is the same in every science ; in every science 
there is a boundary line beyond which the utmost faculties of 
man can make no excursions. True, but it is peculiarly so in 
Metaphysics. It seems to us as if in this science, more than in 
any other, the pride of philosophy had been ordained by Heaven 
to be utterly confounded, to lie prostrate in the dust. With 
such considerations as these, we should rather feel inclined to 
pity the miafortunc of the Hindu philosopher, tossed up and 
down in an ocean of mystery, than regard him with nought 
but laughter and ridicule. 

showing what the general character of Hindu Metaphysics 
is, let us glance at a few of the fundamental doctrines of some 
of the chief schools of Hindu piiilosophy. One peculiar* fea- 
ture in Hindu Metaphysics is, a feature not yet discerned in 
the Metaphysics of any other nation, viz. that the Hindu philo- 
sophers toiled with unwearied industry to turn all things into 
nothing. There is no mind, no matter, say the Hindu phi- 
losophers. No mind, I mean, no created mind. There is only one 
Mind, and that mind is Brahm, the self-existing God*, Our 
minds, or rather what we call our minds, are undivided portions 
of that Great Mind ; independently of Him they have no exist* 
ence. Independently, not in the sense of the creature's depend- 
ence upon the Creator for existence and the continttonce of that 


* The Hiadus do acknowledge one supreme Oed, 
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existence, or in other words for creation and preservation ; for in 
this sense every spirit, as well every material object is absolutely 
dependent upon God ; but in the sense that there is no entity 
separate from the entity of Brahm ; no existence separate physi- 
cally from the existence of Brahra. But you will say, I am con- 
FCious that I am ; I think and cannot but think that I am not God 
but a separate entity from Him. No, says the Hindu philoso- 
pher, you do not exist physically separate from Brahm ; you are 
a portion of the great and universal spirit, an undivided portion of 
it I but you think otherwise, you are conscious otherwise, because 
yon are ignorant. Nor, says the Hindu philosopher, is there an 
external universe. Matter does not exist. You sav, 1 see a tree. 
There is no tree, says the Hindu philosopcr, you are under an 
illusion. His illusion is stronger far than the illusion of the 
Western philosophers. Plato and Berkeley never soared upon 
the wings of a crazy imagination in the atmosphere of a vain 
philosophy so far as the Indian philosopher. According to them^ 
ideas did exist ; but according to him, ideas do not exist. Accord- 
ing to them, ideas were some immutable entities ; but according 
to him, they are no entities at all. Plato, indeed, believed both 
in the existence of matter and mind ; but according to him, there 
was no primary correspondence between external things, and 
ideas of things, — no correspondence, so that our perceptions of 
external objects would enable us to infer aught aright in the 
science of matter, — but we must look after those ideal entities if we 
wished to get a sound material philosophy ; — but, says the Hindu 
philosopher, there is no matter, no mind, no perception of 
matter, no ideal entities: all is illusion, all is illusion. " Look on 
that pure transparent stream," says he, “ discern there the silvery 
moon with her starry gems ; is there a moon beneath the water." 

No," you reply, “ but there is a real moon making a false 
though visible one as it might make ten-thousand others by the 
laws of reflection and the laws of vision." " No, no," returns 
he, ** there is no moon beneath the water ; so, no moon is any- 
where ; all is illusion, all is illusion." Likewise," continues he, 
*' no idea of moon as an entity exists in your mind or anywhere ; 
the sensation and consequent perception of the moon is no affec- 
tion of your mind, for your mind does not exist, and you say you 
are, because you are ignorant; and you say you think you see the 
moon because all is illusion, all is illusion." Surely such illusidn 
never entered the brains of any other than a Hindu philosopher ; 
such illusion we never meet with anywhere but in Hindustin. 

This is one system of Hindu philosophy ; let us now turn to 
another equally sublime. According to this, all things are an 
Ruction from the essence of Brahm. All epirits, whether they 
be the spirits of men, or beasts, or vegetables, or gods, or ustlrs*, 

* An evil being of much superior power to man is called an uidr. 
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^irecily flowed forth from the essence of Brnbixi* Juat as aparka 
rise upwards to heaven from the blaeoning fire* so have all these 
sparks innumerable ascended up fiom the flame of the divine 
spirit. These spirits arc all dwie^d portions of Brahin> in which 
point this system differs from the former ; and into the esaente 
of Brahm they will all one day immerge. 'Fhey are endowei^ 
with consciouffliess, or rather somehow they have received con* 
setoueness, — consciousness, some subtile substance grafted upon 
these spirits to deceive them into the pcrsiiasLon that they are 
separate entities, individual entities, apart from the great spiritj 
while in truth they are portions and portions only of the divine, 
spirit. At a fixed time all these spirits will fall into BrahtHi and 
he become the sole entity in the universe. Such iiiimeraiona 
and einerbiona, involutiorus and evolutions have been from eter*. 
nity, and will be to eternity. But Low comes the nMeiriiU 
universe ? 'J'his also is an eduefion from the essence of Brahnu 
According to this system, matter But this matter is an 

extraction from the spirit of Bralmi. Lict the |)hilosophers of 
Europe waste themselves to find out, if they can, how spirit, sioi* 
pie and indivisible, can be evolved into matter. But so it is, saya 
the Hindu philosopher. By a multiplicity of processes the splen* 
did material universe hath risen into being from the spirit of 
Rrabm. Just as the cobweb is spun out of the substance of the 
spider ; so the material universe in all its glory has been spmi 
out of the substance of Brahm. And, as in the former, the pro* 
cess of formation is gradual, so in the latter it is also graduaU 
There is a multiplicity of processes between Brahm and tho 
manifestation of the glorious universe. Ay, there is a multiple 
city of processes too between Brahm and the rudiments of this 
universe. From Brahm emanates intellect, the whole mass of 
intellectual substance by which we think and reason and perform 
such intellectual operations. From intillect is evolved the entire 
mass of consciousness, by means of which 1 say, this is my house^ 
this is my book, I am, / live. From consciousness is evolved, 
first, five invisible subtle elementary particles, the ancestors of 
the five gross elements ; secondly, the eleven organs, the five 
organs of sense, the five organs of action, aiui the organ of mind. 
And by the mixture and composition of all these elementary 
things, are brought out at length the immediate elements of 
’■’afais external universe, the five gross elements ether, air^ fire, 
water and earth. Wonder as much as you like, it is, says 
the Indian philosopher. Ask the questions, how is inteU^ 
separate from spirit } — how is consciousness separate from qiirit ? 
— how is mind an organ and separate from spirit ?«-*-how could 
organs exist before organic beings ? — ^how coidd paiticlei of majt. 
ter come out from consciousness ? — ask these andatboiiMiid other 
similar questions ; both you and your questions will be blown 
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over by a storm of unintelligible nonsense^ and the Hindu philo- 
sopher will frown upon you, questioning the truth of God as re- 
vealed in the shfistras. By a multiplicity of processes then, from 
the spirit of Brahm are evolved at length the immediate rudi- 
ments of this material universe. And according to some, the 
energy of Brahm brooding over the vast abyss of chaos, brings 
forth a splendid universe, with all its collocations of parts to parts ; 
all its dispositions ; all its variety ; all its magnificence. These 
then, arc the peculiarities of the second system of Hindu philoso- 
phy. We have seen that according to the first system there is 
no other existence than that of Brahm. Ignorance leads us to 
think that we are, that our existence is separate from the existence 
of Brahm ; and illusion leads us into the persuasion that there is a 
real universe without us. But according to the second system 
both spirit and matter exist, but they have been educed out of the 
spirit of Brahm. There is one thing, however, in which both 
these agree. They both maintain that there is always the same 
amount of existence. There can be no creation, for out of no- 
thing, nothing can come.'* The same amount of existence has 
existed from all eternity, and will exist to all eternity ; only changes 
come upon it in the lapses of duration. During one period of mil- 
lions of ages, Brahm alone exists, in a state of profound sleep, when 
he is not conscious of his own existence ; and there is nothing 
beside him enjoying ineffable happiness in this unconscious state ; 
and during the succeeding period of other millions of ages there 
is the beautiful play of visible and invisible worlds, whether, ac- 
cording to the first system these be all illusory objects, or accord- 
ing to the second these be sober realities'*^. 

What tlieu is the influence of sound knowledge upon Hindu 
Philosophy ? Its influence is to root up and destroy this glorious 
system. The Hindu philosopher, bred up in a different school 
from that of Bacon, never disquiets himself with asking, how his 
system has been raised, upon what foundations of first principles it 
towers, whether there be a way which would lead one step by 
step to its summit. He never attempts to prove the truth of the 
doctrines he holds, to resolve the grand ultimate conclusions into 
their original elements. The truth is, his system cannot be re- 
solved into such primary principles in which we must place our 
undivided confidence. In the perfection of the science of the pre- 
sent age it is easy for us to resolve every science into its original 
principles. Let us clearly mark out the axioms of Geometry— 
who in the world is there, still possessing rationality, ' that will 
call their truth into question ? I^et us foUow Euclid in his de- 
monstrations — who amongst us will be so mad as to attempt 

a/i Essay the author's own views have been greatly aided 

account of Hinduism in his work on ** India an*! 

India Miwions,*'— M, L, B. 
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to dhow them to be fiilse ? Let U9 come oot well {wepered to .ob^ 
serve the vast mnltitades of stars that stod the wide vault of the 
heavens, make oliservations and repetitions of the same.^lil xm 
asoertain by repeated observations in a series of ages all hat the 
most uncommon phenomena which the heavens present to our 
view ; — (hen let us frame some theory which shall acoouiit Sw 
all the phenomena observed, and which are never contradicted by 
opposite phenomena, in this our walk who shall say we are treads 
ing a forbidden path ? Once more, let us retire to our closets, let ua 
with the inward eye of consciousness make an internal observe* 
lion of the phenomena of our own minds, let us reed in their ec« 
tions the minds of others ; — then if we attempt to ascertain the 
secrets of man’s spiritual nature, and say that man is such and 
such, as an intellectual and a moral -being, — ^who shall say tins ie a 
wrong course ? Suppose now that 1 make not one observation of 
one ment»il ])henomenon. and yet dogmatically assert, ** Man is 
such and such, as a spiritual being/* — what madness is there ! 
Suppose that I make no observation of the phenomena which the 
heavens present to our view, and yet dogmatically assert, " Such 
and such is the fabric of the heavens/' — what madness is there 1 
Precisely such is the madness of the Hindu philosopher. High on 
the top of his stupendous metaphysics he addresses you, ** Come 
up/* ** Where are tlie steps ? sir," you ask, ** where are the iteps 
of evidence that shall lead roe to you ?" — Wing your flighv^ 
replies he, '• os I have done/* I cannot," you say; “ 1 have 
been taught in the school of Bacon ; I have no wings of imagina* 
tion ; my feet are always guided by judgment ; please, air, if there 
be any way of evidence leading step by step for such annne as I, 
unprovided with wings, do me the favour to tell." •• No, no," 
returns he, " there are no steps, you must come up all at onoei, 
there are no steps of evidence, you must take the whole for 
granted and mount upwards/’ Wsll," you reply, •• well fmr 
you, but as for me»— farewell ! Excellent philosopher, you enj^ 
your height, I cannot reach it." 

Thus it is that the Hindu and the Baconian philosophy are 
contrary to each other. In Hindu philosophy, you must first take 
the truth of the whole system for granted, and then yoa go to 
reconcile some small disagreements within itself, and afterwards 
if possible you try to bring it to the level of common sense ; tout 
is instead of beginning witli the feet you begin with the. head^ 
as if men could walk with their heads. And if you fail to.. do sn, 
even then the system must be true, and toere would only be 
some defect in what is called common sense.. Then nattwe 
must adapt herself, as far as she to the system* .and not 
the system to nature. This is the procedure of the HJndn 
philos^her, not unlike that of the phUoiophers of ^ middle 
ages. And as modern philosophy has dis;|^ed ; 
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myntic nonsense which prevailed in the dark ages of Europe* so 
docs it* so will it also disperse the clouds of Hindu philosophic 
nonsense. How this is done is cosily seen. When the demand 
is made* as to what are the foundations of Hindu philosophy* how 
is it built up, the Indian philosopher has nothing to answer. Ac- 
customed from infancy to turn imagination into reality, he has so 
done with his honoured system. The whole system he has taken 
for granted, and never had a doubtful thought as to its truth 
suggested to his mind. And this conduct which he has pursued 
is surely most irrational. Ilie modern philosopher, on the other 
hand, has pursued a different course. He has placed all his con- 
fidence upon the primary principles, the origiiid elements of be- 
lief, which God had ordained to form a part of the spiritual cha- 
racter of man, and without which man ceases to be man, — and up- 
on these strong foundations his system is reared up. lliis surely 
is right procedure ; but how contrary to that of the Hindu phi- 
losopher ! To take the truth of whole systems for granted is easy 
for the Hindu philosopher ; to take one thing for granted that 
carries not in itself positive evidence, intuitive testimonial or re- 
vealed, is impossible with the modern philosopher. When, there- 
fore, the correctness of roodera philosophy and its contrariety to 
Hindu philosophy are powerfully addressed to reason, how can 
the latter stand ? When thus "hard pushed the philosopher of 
Hindustan makes one more attempt to recover his philosophy. 
This he does by turning round and asserting that his system is a 
Revelation from Heaven. Well, if this be a divine revelation, we 
ought to receive it upon divine authority alone. But before re- 
ceiving it as such we have to ascertain if it be a divine revelation. 
Where then is the evidence ? Let it be proved that it is really a 
divine revelation, and then we w’ill attend to it. But this the 
Hindu philosopher is unable to do. Here also he requests you 
to take the divine origin of his system for granted. But no ra- 
tional creature can respond to so absurd a request. His system 
therefore ought to be rejected. 


(Conclusion of the Essay,) 

Such is Hinduism, and such the influence of sound knowledge 
upon it. We have seen how fatal that influence is to the litera- 
ture, science and religion of Hindust&n ; how it overturns Hindu 
customs and manners. In fact it overturns every thing Hindu. 
With the Hindus every thing and all things are incorporated in 
their religion. Their sciences, their arts are all revealed from 
heaven. If, therefore, in any way their science is overthrown, their 
religion is also overthrown with it. The religion of the Hindus 
mixes with their legislation, fBUihions their habits, fixes thkir cus- 
toms, establishes their institutions, forms their national character. 
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Their religion guides tbeir science, and ccmtrob OVeiT blnincii of 
intellectual pursuit. Undo, therefore, their religion, aim yon undo 
the whole system of Hinduism. The citadel of Hinduism is the 
religion of the country. Attack, capture rtiat citadel, the system 
of Hinduism lies a conquered territory. And it is the soieUce 
and religion of Christendom which have now encompassed found 
about that citadel. Several of its walls are beaten down, but stilt 
it Is not surrendered ; but we hope ere long the faith and science 
of Christendom shall fully be established in India. The resplen* 
dent sun of Revelation hath darted forth to the eyes of benighted 
India. But, alas! alas! our countrymen arc still asleep,— ^11 
sleeping the sleq) of death. Rise up, ye sons of India, arise, see 
the glory of the Sun of Righteousness ! Beauty is around you ; 
life blooms before you , why, why will ye sleep the sleep of death ? 
And shall we who have drunk in that beauty, — we, who have seen 
that life, — shall wc not awake our poor countrymen ? Come What 
will, our's will be the part, the happy part of arousing the slum- 
ber of slumbering India. — 

Shall wo, whose touU are hghlcd 
W ilh wi^oin from on liii;h ; 

Shall we to nu u bemithu d 
i he lamp oi light deny ? 

Salvation ' O salvation* 

1 he joyful sound proclaim, 

’1 ill each remotest nation 
lias Itainid Mcssiiah s name. ' 
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PREFACE. 


1. The design of the following letters was not to 
enter into the details of Lord Auckland's Minute* It 
was simply to seize on and elucidate a few of the grtait 
principles involved in its leading statements and conclu- 
sions. The details on minor points, such as, the esta> 
blishment of pecuniary scholarships for meritoriotn 
students, the application of the funds granted to the 
School Society, the preparation of a Manual of legal 
instruction, and the proifbr use o(^ School librariet) 
are, for the most part, unexceptionable ; and offer no 
points for special remark. The meagreness of the notice 
on two subjects, so essential to the spread and stability 
of National Education, as that of Normal framing for 
school-masters., and that of the efficient and uHgmtouo 
inspection of all grades of Seminaries, has indeM sur- 
prised me ; and can only be accounted for by tlie 
supposition that the Minute is the product of a super- 
ffcial amateur educationist, and not that of one who 
has profoundly studied the subject in theory, or tho- 
roughly acquainted himself with its wants and work- 
ings in practice. The former is announced and dis- 
missed by simply remarking, that another olqeot to 
these superior colleges ought to be to instruct tibe^ 
pupils, or some proportion of them, for the duties of in- 
ferior school-masters — and that to this end they shoidd 
be made thoroughly masters of the dass-bo(dts ssid 
l^al or other manuals, which are desi^sed to be used 
in the lower schools, and with the brandies of 
ledge which relate to the subjects comprised in thsttu** < 
Here, the great and Mcdfie ob^et of Normd tuition to 
teachers, as contramstii^uished from the gCnSKsI 
tuition of ordinary pupils, is not so nuMh*u| drai^t 
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hold of, hinted at, or expressed ; and that is, not merely 
the replenishment of the minds of future teachers mth 
adequate knowledge, but the training of them into the 
habitual employment of the best modes of communicating 
knowledge, by causing “ the theory of teaching and the 
application of the theory to go on simultaneously** Let 
any one, at all acquainted with the continental schemes 
of education, the machinery of which is now so gene- 
rally admired, say, how very large and prominent a 
place, the subject of Normal primary teaching occu- 
pies both in theory and practice. Yet to that point, 
so all-important, as regards the efficiency and the 
permanency of an extended system of education, Lord 
Auckland devotes a single pointless paragraph ; while 
to the comparatively insignificant matter of pecuniary 
scholarships, he allots two entire pages OMiot the thirty- 
six embraced by his Minute*as originally printed ! On 
the latter of the subjects adverted to, or that of “ in- 
spection,” he has also written very briefly, and with 
almost more than even his usual fulcrumless balanc- 
ing. He “ would say that the day may come when 
unity and efficiency of supervision will better be se- 
cured by having a single superintendent” — ^that “ at 
present he is satisfied that the varied knowledge pos- 
sessed by the members of the Committee (of Public 
Instruction) render their services most valuable to the 
government, and would gratefully retain their aid” — 
that he “ should be happy to receive from them a 
report of their suggestions on the means of procuring an 
occasional local infection of the institutions under &eir 
charge” — ^that “ the experience of their President will 
have convinced him that there may be great hazard of 
the interests of education being seriously retarded by 
the want of such inspection.” How different all this 
from the prompt and energetic language of the vene- 
rable Van den Ende, the Inspector General of primary 
instruction in Holland t When spoken to by Victor 
Cousin on the subject, he replied with the unhesitat- 
ing assurance of an experienced vetormi, " Nothing 
else will do except inspectors -apedaUy. appointed; 
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adding, ** Take care whom you choose for inspectors ; 
they are a class of men who ought to be searched for 
with a lantern in one’s hand !” 

2. Many subjects vitally connected with the esta- 
blishment of a plan of National Education are tckoffy 
overlooked in the Minute— such as, the desirableness 
and necessity of re-appointing a Commissioner to 
carry on and complete the statistical educational 
chart which Mr. W. Adam, at the suggestion of 
Lord W. Bentinck, so vigorously begun. Whether 
the government should or should not adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioner, their own delibera- 
tions could not fail to be immensely assisted and their 
conclusions immensely modified by the authoritative 
facts and statistics collected and arranged by him. As,, 
in his fitful mood of restoration, Lord Auckland was 
led to revive so much of the useless, the uncalled for, 
and the down-rightly/^rrnictouf, why did not some grave 
Councillor suggest, by way of partial counterpoise, that 
he should restore one of the most useful and imperatively 
demanded appointments which the Indian Government 
in its disinterested wisdom ever created, or in its 
parsimonious folly ever abolished ? And should it be 
happily revived, let it be on a scale commensurate with 
the requisite talents of the employee and the undeni- 
able magnitude of his undertaking. Who would, ejCr 
cept in derision, compare the talents, acquirements and 
accomplishments of a qualified Commissioner of poUce 
with those of a really qualified Commissioner of Edur 
cation ? And yet in a land, and among a society where 
money, even without brains, is every thing, and ln*ains 
without money, nothing— money, money, money, being 
at once the measure of one's im'portance, and the cM^ md 
of one's being,— i&itto be endured that the very inferior 
office of a Commissioner of Police should be rennme- 
rated at treble the rate of that of a Conunissioner 
Education ? If so, it can only be, because the Govern- 
ment, in spite of its boastful pretensions on. the sub-' 
ject, is yet profoundly ignorant of the reid natwe and 
extent--the real demands and uses-— the . real value 
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and importance of a thorot^hly pmasive schane of 
Nationd Education — and a» profoundly incapable of 
estimating or duly rewarding, the high m^tal and 
moral capabilities which ought to be brought to bear 
upon it. If the Government be really sincere on tiie 
subject of native education, why should it not, forth- 
with, secure at any rate^ short of that of a Supreme 
Councillor, the services of such a man as Mr. J. 
Marshman of Serampore ? The report which one so 
qualified could furnish, within a reasonable period, 
would supply ample materials for the stimulating and 
guiding not only of Government, but of private indi- 
viduals and public Societies, that are actuated with 
feelings of commiseration and benevolence towards 
the people of India. To take the lowest view of the 
result, — the improved resources, which a mentally and 
morally improved people would be sure to md in call- 
ing forth, would vastly more than compensate for all 
preparatory and subsequent educational outlays from 
the revenues of the state. 

3. While certain parts of his Lordship’s Minute 
have been warmly applauded, others have been as 
warmly reprobated. Of the latter, the two great central 
points are, the re-endmment of Orientalism, including 
its false religion ; and the toted exclusion of true religion 
from the course of higher instruction in the Literature and 
Science of Europe. As the act of a Government which 
represents the British nation, this is neither more nor 
less than a national recognition of the false religions <f 
Brahmanism and Muhammadanism, and, at the some 
time, a national abnegation of the only true religion, that 
is, Christianity. Surely, surely, this is a great national 
ein; which, if not repented of and removed, may, sooner 
or later, draw down the most terrible bi^t righteous 
retribution at the hsmds of an offended God. “ Why 
do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vnin 
thing ? The kings of the ear& set themselves, and 
the rulers take counsel together, against the Lmmand 
^iuA his Anointed, %ying, us breeh thdrbmdbt 
dsnndmr and castaway their nords frim us« He that 
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sitteth in the heavims shall laugh. The Lord shall 
hare them in derision. Then sh^l he speak to them 
in his wrath, and vex them in his sore disjdeantfe. Be 
wise now, therefore, 0 ye kin^s ; be instructed, ye/wf^e 
of the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejotoe 
with trembling. Kiss the Son lest he be angry> and 
ye perish hrom the way, when his wrath is kindled hut 
a little. Blessed are all they that put their trust in 
him." Ah, but the avowed and popular doctrine of the 
day is, ** that religion has nothing to do with polltiml 
measures." Yes, this is the favourite doctrine of this 
politico-irreligious age ; but- can a mere multitude of 
voices constitute it a true doctrine? Impossible* 
True it cannot, and will not be, till it is true timt 
God does not govern the world ; for as God rules in hur 
man affairs, so must his^servants obey him." In oases 
like the present, what becomes of that race of Christian 
ministers that are speeially appointed as guar^am^ 
to watch over the interests of Christianity among the 
Europeans — the ruling class of this vast realm } Why 
do they seem to remain as silent as if they were fiuri 
aslumber in the caves and dens of the earth ? Ihe 
sprightliness of youth and the grey hairs of venerable 
age, elegant accomplishment and creditable scholar* 
ship, devoted piety and goodly eloquence may, 
doubtless, be found amongst them. But, Oh, for 
more of the warmth of exhortation — the fearlessness 
of reproof — the solemn earnestness of protest against 
the sins and follies of those who, from their rank an d 
power, give tone and fashion to general society, and 
dictate laws for all India ? Oh, for more of the burning 
love of souls that would lead men, from inclinarioii, 
taste and choice, to prefer attendance at the dying 
pillow of the humble poor to attendance at toe luxu- 
rious, carnalizing entertmnments of the great, toe 
mighty, and the noble of the land ? Oh, for mote of 
the zeal and fidelity and uncompromising boldneSs of 
a Brown, a Buchanan, a Martyn, and a Thomason 
could, when occasion offered, rebuke even a Governor 
General to the £sce> when ^ dared openly to i^late 
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any of God’s holy laws ? Polite manners, a fashion- 
able address, a gossiping>tttm for frivolous conversa- 
tion, a tacit connivance at the sinful humours, freaks, 
and follies of the worldly great, will, of course, secure 
at once their society and their applause. But surely 
every godly minister of Christ must feel, that these 
are not the qualifications and the instrumentalities 
by which, under the Providence of a Holy God, the 
divine work of converting souls and edifying saints 
can ever be expected to flourish, or an Anti-Christian 
be turned into a Christian Government ! 

4. As to the notices which the Calcutta Press has 
taken of the present subject. — ^The cordial manner in 
which the Christian Advocate (which has lately had the 
honour of being sneered at by an obscure Barrackpore 
libeller, who would be botl^ yriser and better if he 
studied and digested its most useful contents) has ap- 
proved both of the subject and object of these letters, 
convinces the author that, in advocating the cause of 
eternal truth and the good of immortal souls, he has 
the full sympathy of many a right-hearted man. The 
Friend of India has twice condemned, vrith great calm- 
ness and clearness. Lord Auckland's restoration of 
Orientalism in the education of the privileged classes 
of native youth. For this he merits the praise of inde- 
pendence, and the thanks of all who wish to see-things 
in the light, and to weigh things in the balance, of the 
Sanctuary. From the dignified neutrality of the 
Ilnrkaru, there is reason ultimately to expect much. 
Surely he who, in days of yore, so powerfully assisted 
in securing the reform of the old pernicious Oriental 
sptem of education, at the hands of Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, will not long suffer any act of even partial 
retrogression to pass unrebuked. The ‘Englishmans 
on general Indian affairs, always writes with indisput- 
able talent and intelligence. But past experience 
would lead us to expect, on the subject of religion and 
religious men, a full flow of wit and ridicule, insinua- 
tion and banter, which the candid and thoughtful, 
will always he able to estimate at their proper value. 
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Nevertheless, by ppenuig his columns so Uifdy to the 
op^site side, he has put it in the power of hie teadhra 
to judge for themselves and this is no smidi coaif 
mendation in these days of one-sided partiality. As 
to the Courier, despite the kindly meant and sineer^ 
uttered regrets of some at the notices that haws bent 
taken of him, 1 must still abide by the honestly Islt 
conviction that, after his oft repeated expression oi 
attachment and regard to religion and religious meiit, 
it was a most humiliating spectacle, to l^hold hiin^ 
from the first, dealing out a strange mixture of aimlesi 
inuendoe and impotent ire — all diluted in an equally 
strange potion of the lowest principles borrowed 
from the lowest school of anti-Christian liberalisttiit 
More it is needless to say. The whole subject in- 
debate is one of no secondary importance. It in* 
volves principles which* shall one day test the value 
of all prevailing systems, of^tate whole kingdoms* and 
decide the destinies of a globe. “ The Lord God om* 
nipotent reigneth.” Therefore, shall all the ends cyf 
the world yet remember and turn unto the Lend ; and 
all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before 
Him.” 
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I have not hitherto, since I assumed charge of the Govemmeiiti reeovdid 
my sentiments at any length on the important questions which regard the 
best means of promoting Education amongst the Natives of Inc^ The 
subject is one of the highest interest, and especially calls for calm conaide*^ 
ration and for combined effort. But unhappily 1 have found violent difflsr* 
ences existing upon it, and it was for a time, (now 1 trust past or Btst pass* 
ing away,) a watchword for violent dissension, and in some meacure of 
personal feeling. I judged it best, under these circumstances, to abstain 
from what might ha\e led me into unprofitable controversy, and to allow 
time and experience to act, with their usual healing and enlightening influ* 
cnce, upon general opinion. 1 may earnestly hope that we are now pot vsqr 
&r remote mom arriving at some satisfactory result in respect to our Ednoii^ 
tion Controversies, and 1 will approach the topic, with the hope of ooillll* 
buting in some degree to this end. 

2. Annexed to this pape r will be found a note compiled by Blir, CoMu, 
containing a condensed view of the principal facts, and of occasional ootkes 
of some considerations suggested by them, which relate to the general pro* 
grass and present condition of the plans of Native Instruction as pursued in 
different parts of India, and of the tenour of the most important direetioiis 
on the subject of Public Instruction which ^ave been received ftom tlie 
llonourable the Court of Directors, and with reference to those ftets, as they 
apply particularly to the progress effected in the different Presideiieies, asSi 
to the circumstances which have come under my observation, when attbe 
seat of several of our Institutions in Bengal, 1 will endeavour to state with all 
fiiimess the conclusions to which 1 have brought my mind on tUa ankjeet 

3. 1 have first however to state my opinions on two specific refitteneee 
connected with the question, which arc before me from the PreaUbili la 
Council — ^the one relatii^ to the appropriation of Funds herelofbni assbn* 
ed to particular Institutions, and the other to Mr. Adam's sciieiM teftie 
improvement of the Indigenous Schools in the Bengal and Behar 

4. Before entering on the details of the first of theae subjects, I Ipay 
observe that it may, in my opinion, ^ clwly ^mitted, and 1 am ftom 
the papers before me, to see that this opinion is supported by the aitthority 
of Mr. Prinsep, that the insufficiency m the Funds asakned by the 

for the purposes of public instruction has been amongst ue mam 4^m iS fs of 
the violent disputes which have taken place upon m education questko, 
and that if the Funds previously appropriated to the cuMva^ of Orientd 
Literature had been roared, m other means placed at the disposal of ibe 
promoters of Endish Education, they might have pursued ihehroldeet aided 
ty the good wimi of alL In the PresldeDcy, i^He 
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tenitory and a revenue of above 13 millionsy the yearly expenditure of the 
Government on this account ia fiUle in excess of £24,000 or 240,000 
Rupees*, and I need not say hov in a country like India, it ia to the Go* 
vernnient that the population must mainly look for facilities in the ^ui- 
sition of improved Icamng. There is, I weR know, the strongest desire on 
the part of the authtmtiea, both in England and Ind^a, to snpport every weO 
arranged plan to the extension of Edncatfam, and the dispatches of the 
Honourable Court are fUli of the evidence of their anxiety on the subject. 
1 may cite in particular the declaration of a di^atch of the 18th Fcbruaiy, 
1824. In the mean time we wish you to be iwy apprized of our zeal for 
the progress and improvement of Education among the natives of India and 
of our willingness to make conriderable sacrideeH to that important end, if 
proper means for the attainment of it could be pointed out to us." Such we 
mav be assured is the feeling by which the Court is up to this time guided, 
and the ditiiculty has been not in any unwillingness to grant the monejf 
necessary to give eflect to good plans, but in framing such plans, on princi* 
pics admitted to be satisfactory, and in finding fitting agents for the execu- 
tion of them. I liavc alluded to the limited amount and to the existing 
appropriation of our present funds, not certainly wi^ the ^ghtest idea of 
casting reproach upon the previous course of administration, but merely as 
a fact which is of importance in its bearing upon former discussions. The 
sum immediately at command was limited, rarties wishing to promote the 
riifiusian of knowledge in difierent forms contended eagerly the one to retain, 
the other to gain, that sum for the schemes to which they were respectively 
favourable ; and had fresh sums been at once procurable, no one might have 
objected to their employment for a full and fiur experiment on the new ideaa 
which began to prevail. The inference to which 1 would point from these 
facts and observations is, that a principle of wise liberality not stinting any 
object which can reasonably be recommended, but granting a measured and 
discriminating encouragement to aU, is likely to command general acquies- 
scence, and to oblkerate, it may be hoped, the recollection of the acrimony 
which has been so prejudicial to the public weal in the course of past 
pn>cecdings. The Honourable Court have already, as was to be expected, 
acted on this principle. They have made a separate grant for the publication 
of works of interest in the ancient literature of the country to be disbursed 
through the appropriate channel of the Asiatic Society, and this measure is 
one which has been hailed with univeral satisfaction. 

5. On the merits of the first of the two questions immediately referred to 
roe, which 1 would consider in the spirit which 1 have here commended, 1 
would at once say, on the position that the Government has given a pledge 
that the funds herctofbre assimed to particular institutions shall continue to 
be so for ever appropriated, that I cannot hesitate to express my conviction 
that the acts or intentions of the Government will not justly hear this vei^ 
exclusive and restrictive construction. I remember the discussbn of April 
1836, and certainly 1 (Rd not understand that the Resolution to which the 
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Goveraiiieiit tlum ewne wis intended to have the Ibece of a megaiiuA ^iia^ 
rMee of the ex|keiiditiire» wholiy wiihin eaoh tatfi'Miont femlever inigbl 
be the nature of the iaetniction to which th^ nu^t be devoted,) of the 
ftmda wbieh might have been fueigned to it. Ibe f&in meetdog of die pro* 
coedioga and tlm pidhaaioD of the GoTcrnment sectna to ttw to have been 
that, stipends haling been evm edicre discontinued, it wonM do nothing 
towards the abolition of the andsnt Seminanes of Oriental laana^,ao hing 
as the community might desire to take advantage of them— *tlicir preserva* 
tion aa Oriental Seminaries being alone at that time within the contempla- 
tion of either party. Had it been intended to proniiac that, whether AMBr 
bte, Saadurit, or English were taught, the particular Institutions ahoidd «t 
all events be retained, the meaning would surely have been expresaed in 
much more dutinct terms. My impression of the state of the case it bdedy 
this— that the General Committee viewing the maintcnaiice*of the Orkntid 
Colleges, on the fiK>ting to which I have referred, as prescrilied and secured, 
proposed to consolidate all separate mnts into one General Fund, the sav- 
ings of which, after the Oriental Colleges should have been thus provided 
for, should he held by them to be clearly Applicable to their general purposes. 
The answer of the Government on ISth April, 18^6, after a discusaiog ip 
which I in the brat instance expressed a willingness to assent to the pre^*, 
sitions of the Cotniiiittcc, was in these guarded terms — Under existing * 
cumstances, the (vovernment in India thinks it wilt not he aduisable to make 
the consolidation into one fund of all grants, made heretofore by Govemnent 
for purposes of education, as suggested by the Sub-C!ommittee of Finance, 
nor does his Lordship in Council imagine that the Committee witl be pat ta 
much inconvenience by drawing its ftind separately as heretofore, and credit*^ 
tng them whether derircHl from a Govemineiit inontlily grant or ftrotn: tho 
inten^t of stock preriotisly accumulatcii to the particular sennimries towhieb' 
they have been asoigiied, leaving any excess available in any instilutloa to 
be appropriated as may appear most equitable with reference tatheOtdcci 
ot* Government, 7th Afarch, 1835, and the pledges and asauraiiccs vaatiiav 
UAVB B££N oTviEif to particular institutions/* The alteration id the w<^ 
belong’* to ** have been assigned*' as marked above, will dmw the ipirH at 
compromise amongst var}'ing opinions in which Uic draft was amwad 
There was here no statement that the consolidation was a thing wnc^ out 
(fC the question. The diversion of funds from particular inatitutioni wga 
admitted as a measure which might or might not be proper, and 
emnstanees of all institutions not being before the Government) there is a 
reservation for the pledges and assurabces ** that mag have been to 
some of them. . , •. 

Under such a reservation, if n specific promise in pcipetuity wf a palti- 
enkr sum to a particular iiiaetitution could be shown, such a pemse would 
have of course to be "respected ; but otherwise by these Orders ofAftH, 
1886, thinn were left exactly as they stood bcibre. Whilst however^ 
bound to declare that such is roy distinct impression on the antj|iet|^md 
whilst for one 1 would reject the strict principle of absolute and bverakii* 
able appropriation, I am yet strongly of opinion that it will be best on fBvary 
account to dispose of the Question on the principle of a liberal CKnuddeiation 
to all wants and claims. 1 see no advantage to be gained in this esue ^ a 
ebse contort for strict constructions, and having taken a review^ money 
ostiiqates and of local wants, I am satisded that it will be beet to abrtftfct 
bothing from other nsefhl objects, whUo 1 see at the same iinm'botHbg 
godd to be derived from the employment of the ftinds wUch have been 
aa^jtoed to each Oriental Seminaiy, exclusively on instruction in, or in eob*' 
with, that Seminaiy. 1 would also give a decided prbfrireDce, wffldn 
tnm Institution^ to the promotion in the first instance of perfect effidency 
ift CMental inrtriiction, and only after that object shall bate been properly 
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secured in proportion to the demand for ^ it, wotdd I assi^ the fimda to the 
creation or support of English classes. At the same time, I would supply 
to the General Committee of Public Instruction from the Revenues oi the 
State any deficiency that this {t^solution might cause in the general income 
at their disposal. And if they should already have partially used for other 
objects, the savings arising from the Seminaries supplied by special funds, 
I would in recalling such savings, protect the Generu Committee from loss 
on that account, Statement in the margin* will shew the contribution 
from the Revenue which this final setdement of the subject will occasion. 
It will be perceived that, calculating from the amount of stipends as thev 
existed untouched in the end of 1834, and deducting lo4th as required at all 
events for the Oriental Colleges under a Scheme of Scholarships such as 1 
shall hereafter state that I would approve, the additional Annual Disburse* 
inent from the "Treasury will be about 25,000 Rupees, and perhaps there 
may be 6,000 Rupees more per annum on occoimt of the office, which has 
boon abolished, of Secretary to Sanskrit College at Benares. I am well 
persuaded that the Honourable Court will approve of our having closed 
these controversies at this limited amount of increased expense. I would, 
u{K)ii this understanding, willingly join in the directions sent to the General 
Committee in the letter of Mr. Prinsep on the 3l8t of July last, ** to 
avoid making any alienation*' (from the assigned funds of the Oriental 
Institutions) “ without previouriy soliciting the sanction of Government." 
They should, as I have said, be desired to appropriate the funds within 
the Oriental Colleges, first to Oriental and then to English instruction. 
I would not on any account admit the extension of the system of scholar- 
ships within these Colleges beyond the general proportion (which should 
be on a liberal scale) allowed elsewhere, for this would be an excessive and 
artificial encouragement which might be justly objected to. But I would 
secure the most eminent Professors for the Colleges. 1 would encourage 
the preparation, within the limits of the funds, of the most useful Books 
Instruction, such as of the Siddhants and Sanskrit version of Euclid which 
Mr. WUkinBon has urged upon us, and 1 would provide in some form which 
the General Committee should be required to take into early consideration, 
for an improved and effective superintendence of the Oriental CoUegea of 
the North Western Provinces, where I know that such a supervision ia very 
obviously required. Funds that might still remain available could be 
doubtless to much advantage devoted to European instruction in union 
with those particular Institutions, and I should look with very warm interaat 
to an efficient scheme for imparting English Education to Mahomedans at 
the Madrissa in Calcutta. 

6. The other reference made to me is with regard to Mr. Adam's plan 
fbr the improvement of indigenous Schools and Teachers. I would observe 
upon it that it is impossible to read^ his valuable end intelligent report 
without being painfully impressed with the low state of instruction as it 
exists amongst the immense masses of the Indian population. Attempts to 
correct so lamentable an evil may well be eagerly embraced by benevolent 
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miiida. Yet I cannot but ieel with the Freaident in Councjt the 
has not vet arrived when the Goveroment cm ^rftt In Umi 
reasonable hope of practical good. When BIr. Adam enfbi^lntriiews for 
the instruction of the poor and ignorant, those who are too kmobflitbinider- 
stand the erih of ignorance, and too poor, even if the v oid,^ to jk aide to, 
remove them,** the inference irresistibly presents itself that amom thcae Is 
not the field in which our efibrts can at present be most auoeesslbjlj 
employed. The small stock of knowledge which can now ^ be w 

Elementary SchoolB will of itself do little for the advancement pf a peegde. 
The first step must be to liWuse wider information, and better senumants 
amongst the upper and middle classes, for it seems, as may be gathered 
from Uie 'bcst authorities on the subject, that a scheme of general Instiii^oii,^ 
can only be perfect, as it comprehends a regularly progressive provision ^ 
higher tuition; In the European •States where such systems have been 
recent^ extensively matured, this principle is, I believe, universally. o|^Seer* 
cd. There is a complete scries of Univerrities in great Towns, dif 
Academies in provincial divisions, and of small local Schools, all oonnootsd 
in a combined plan of instruction. The extension of the plan to the Parish: 
or ViOage School has been the last stage, as must naturally have been tbe 
case, in the national progress. Mr. Adiim*8 plan contemplated such a rise 
of able pupils from the Vill^ to the Zillah Schools, but the svaggestion 
could not immediately have efiect. Here we are yet engaged on theforxna- 
tion and efficient direction of our Upper Institutions, when, indeed, the 
series of vernacular Class Books for our single ziliah Schoob, which b 
still a desideratum, and to which I shall subsequently refer, shall have l^eeu 
published, and their utility shall have been estabusbed by praelice, ^ 
Adam's recommendations may be taken up with some fairer prospect' Ow 
advantage. For the present I would confine our measures in reforehob 'lh. 
his reports to injunctions on the General Committee that they bear in idbd' 
hb particubr suggestions and objects in determining on the scries of Cbsa 
Books referred to. 1 would submit the plan to the Uooourablo Court for 
the expression of their sentiments and wisnes— and in the collection of infor* 
matioD for an eventual decision 1 would make use of the experience wM^ 
the Bombay measures of Village instruction, alluded to in the note annexed, 
will have afibrded. For this purpose 1 would communicate Mr. Adam's 
Report to the Government of Bombay, and ask bow far the scheme whicb.he 
describes is in accordance with that which is pursued in the Provinces ^ that 
Presidency— and what opinion may be formed firom the result already obtain- 
ed by their Village schools, of toe propriety of carrying out Hr, Adam's 
plans in their important parts. The encouragement to exUtmg 8ehookntt$» 
/ers, which is the leading suggestion in Mr. Adam's pbn, wiU prohi^ We 
been largely tried at Bombay, and the extent to whicn those S^ool Bustere 
have reaped improvement under such encouragement will be a most interest^ 
lug subject of inquiry. I learn abo in the course of my inquiries, regar^fillft 
the previous prWess of Education in School Society mdst^ 

for some time m Calcutta, the operations of directed ipimial 

success to the amendment of indigenous Schools. Mr. Hare will pfbbably he 
able to explain the hbtoiy of thb Society, which drew a grant cfiM or oOQ 
Rupees a month foom Government, and to give also the causes ^Hs 
lion: I would ask thb Gentleman to favour Government wbll#T^pprt;W 
gardlng that Society. And I would conclude upon thb subW tweimm 
my opmn that, when such a scheme as that proposed by Mr. Adam mSS 
to be tried, the arrangements for introdudog it should be on a Vbf rit.abd 
efibetive scale, and thatitonfdit not to be undertaken at all unffl tile (So^ 
venanent b satbfied that it has at command a thoroughi^ xeahws and 
HfiiNl simcrintendence. \ 

7. Having said thus much in answer to the reforenees luidie th ibb by 
the Fresideiit in Council, I would proceed to record myobsbwiSfiiiM upon 
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the topics wltich seem to me most important in regard to our plans of Edu- 
cation. 1 strongly ieel that, in all that we can do, we must be prepared for 
much disappointtnent in our early efforts to satisfy the demands made upon 
us on this subject. By some it will be lamented that we do not at once 
perfect enlarged schemes for general Edueation ; by others it will be regret- 
ted that what we do for the best pupils of our few Seminaries seems to pro- 
duce so partial an effect. Feelings of this nature will attend us in whatever 
utteiiipts wc may engage for the improvement of any branch of our Indian 
(iovoriirnent. Our governing and inatrocted class bebngs to a highly civiljzcd 
coinijiuuity. It is in active and increasing intercourse with the European 
world where, in an advanced state of Society, skill and enterprise are daily 
gaining new triuiunhs. It is naturally impatient for the introduction in India 
of every plan whicn has, though probably after repeated trials and failures, 
been adopted with success in Euroneaii countries. And the spirit of free 
discussion excites benevolent minas to bring forward the most extensive 
projects. On the other hand, we are deaHng with a poor people, to the vast 
majority of whom the means of livelihood is a much more pressing object 
than facilities for atiy better description or vrider range of study. Our hold 
over tills people is very imperfect, and our power ofofTcring motives to sti- 
mulate their zeal is but of confined extent. The Agency which we can 
employ for reform is extremely narrow and liable to constant derangement. 
Of those who are willing to devote their energies to the business of giving or 
superintending instruction. Oriental Scholars are apt to be unduly prepos- 
sessed in favour of acquirements obtained by much labour, and to which they 
arc indebted for their reputation ; while mere European Scholars are liable 
to be ignorant of, and neglect national feeling, or ore at all events incompe- 
tent to make a proper use of native means mr the execution of their plana. 
Where even the mind of an able pupil has been very greatly informed and 
enlightened the knowledge gained by him may seem to produce no adetjuate- 
1^ corresponding result in after life. The student may stand alone in the 
family or society of which he forms a part. These can very generally have 
few fccUugs in common with him, and oe may be unhappy and discontented 
ill his peculiar iMisition, or he may yield to the influences by which he is sw- 
muiided, and aocommodate himself to the sentiments and practices which 
his reason had taught him to disa]>prove. Add to this, that if he finds that 
his knowledge opens to him the prospect of advancement, he will, under a 
restricted competition, be over-confident in his own powers and nnreason- 
able in his expectations, while at the same time he will be tempted to relax 
in the exertions necessary to maintain, or carry forward, the standard of pro- 
ficiency at which he bad arrived. These are circumstances of the operadoo 
of which wc must all 1 think in a greater or less degree have had pracdcal 
expcrieuoo. 1 can only say upon them that we must neither entertain san- 
guine or premature hopes of general success, nor yet allow ourselves to be 
seribusly discouraged. Wc must be content to lay even the first rode foun- 
dations of good systems, and trust for the rest to time, to the increasing demand 
of the public and of individuals for the services of educated men, to the exten- 
sion which must cvciy year take place of the Agency for instruction at the 
command ofGovemmentyand to the certain cflfects of the spread, however 
slow, of knowledge, and of the gradual growth of wealth ana intelligence in 
ihe community. • 

8. 1 would in now ofiering my <minkms and suggestions on the present 
practical dir^tions of our plans, desire to consider the question of our edu- 
caUonal policy as one of interast to every portion of the en^pire,' without 
J^ute reference to merely kcaland temporary discuaiions. I am aware 
that wo ara yet in expectation of the orders of the Home Aiithoridles on the 
subject of the changes in the scheme of education in Bengal, whieli were 
Government in ia8d» But 1 mvM not on aeconnt longer 
wittiiiQld Ihe cxiJanationof my own eentiiaeiits on Iheeonne irindi thomd 
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be adopted, and I do not anticipate that in what 1 shall propose, I shall be 
found to have deviated in any material degree from the wisbes cfiio Honour^ 
able Court. ^ 

9. I would first observe that 1 most cordially ame with the Court in 
their opinion, which is quoted in paragraph 45 of Mr. Colvili'a note, that, 
with a view tot^ moral and intellectual improvement of the people, the 
great primaiy object is the extension, among those who haveteieufe for ad* 
vanced study, of the most complete education in our power, lliere cannot, 
1 think, be a doubt of the justice of their statement that by rabing the 
standard of inatruction among these classes, we would eventually pimuce 
a much greater and more beneficial change in the ideas and feelinM of the 
community than we can hope to produce by acting diractly on tlie more 
numerous class.*’ It is not to be implied from this that in my view elemen- 
tary education for the mass of the jieople is a thing necessarily to be neg- 
lected, or postponed for an indefinite period, but it will have l>een seen that 
the hope of acting immediately and powerfolly on the mass of tlic }>oor pea- 
santiy of India is certainly far from being strong with me. And the prac- 
tical question therefore, to which 1 would tmdeavour before all others to 
give my attention, is the mode in which 'wc may hope to communicate a 
higher education with the greatest prospect of success. 

10. One mode wliich has been ably contended for, is that of engrafting 
European knowledge on tlic studies of tht' existing learned classes,-^ the 
Moulvees and Pundits of India. I confess that from such moans 1 antici- 
pate only very partial and imperfect results. I would, in the strictest good 
faith, and to the fullest extent, make good the promise of uj)holding while 
the people resort to them, our established InKtitutions of Oriental learning. 
1 would make those Institutions equal sharers with others in any general 
advantages or encouragements which we are satisfied ouglit to be afforded 
with a view to the promotion of due efficiency in study. ^ 1 would from the 
funds which have been before allowed to them assist in them, as 1 have 
already said, any judicious plans for ameliorating tlie (‘oursc of study, as by 
aiding the publication of works which may H<;em likely to bit decidedly use- 
ful to the students. Nor am I at all disposed to undervalue the amount of 
sound education and morality which is to he acquired at these Seniinarles, 
even without calling in the resources of European Science and Literature. 
1 will not profess deep respect for the mere laborious study of a difficult 
language, or of the refinements and subtilties of scholastic learning. But 
sensible, as assuredly I am, of the radical errors and deficiencies of the 
Oriental system, I am yet aware that the cfluct of all advanced education, 
and I will add especially of a Mahomedan education, is in cherishing habits 
of rcftectiou, of diligence, and of honorable emulation, that it tends also to 
elevate the tone of moral character, though its practical effect is unfortu- 
nately too frequently marred by the domestic and MK-id habits of Oriental 
life. Judging however, from the common principles of human nature, and 
from such experience as is referred to in the case of Mr.^ Wilkinson at 
Bhopal, it is not to the students of our Oriental Colleges, trained, as it will 
be admitted that they arc, in a fiiulty system to which they are yet naturally 
and ardently attached, that I would look for my chief instruinents in iae 
propagation of a new knowledge and more enlarged ideas« It was not 
through the professors of our ancient schools, but by the eflbrts of mrigunal 
thou^ and independent minds, that the course of pidlosophical and 
scientific investigation and of scholaaric discipline was for the most part 
reformed in Europe. The process of translation, it is to be added, into the 
learned lai^guages must unavoidably be so slow that, on that account alone, 
rile arg^ents in favour of a more direct method of proceeding appear to me 
conclusively convincing. 

11. Another class of recommendations is, that all the leading facts and 
principles oi our fiteraturc and science be transforred by tranm^ns into 
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till* vemncular tongues. Mr. H^gson, in hb book on Education, says, 

As a practical measure for the immediate adtmtion of Government, I have 
no in saying that to found a CoUege for the rearing of a competent 

bixly of translators and of schoolmasters ; in other words, for the systematic 
supply of good vernacular books and good vernacular teachers, (leaving the 
public to employ both, in case the Government fbnd be adequate to no more 
than the maintenance of such College) would be an infinitely better disposal 
of the Farliamentary grant than the present application of it to the training 
of a promiscuous crowd of Engliso smattorers, whose average period of 
schooling cannot by possibility, fit them to be regenerators of their country, 
yet for whose further and efficient prosecution of studies, so difficult and so 
alien to ordinary uses, there is no proi'bion nor inducement whatever.” 

12. But those who support this course overlook in the first place the 
extreme practical difficulty of preparing any very extensive course of 
translated or adapted works. We are speaking now of the means of an 
advanced and thorouffh educaiiout and not of a nmited series of works for 
the purposes of common instruction, to the compilation of which, as I shall 
have immediate occasion to remark, I am entirely favorable. The diffi- 
culties of translation have been illustrated by our knowledge of what has 
been effected at Bombay, where the object has been prosecuted with much 
zeal, and 1 have annexed to this Minute a list of the works which have been 
prepared in Arabic by the European Officers attached to the service of the 
Pasha of Egypt, and it mil be seen how very confined the number is, ex- 
cepting in works of Military, Medical, or other Science. The clear truth 
seems to be that works of science may, at least to some considerable extent, 
(their range being necessarily contracted) be rendered into other languages 
within a comparatively moderate period, but the translation, within any time 
the extent of which we could reasonably calculate, of any thing like a suffi- 
cient library of works of general literature, history, and philosophy, is an 
impossible task. 1 have only, therefore, to conclude on this point by stating 
my entire concurrence in the opinion which has been quoted in the note 
from a despatch of the Honourable Court to the effect, “ that the higher tone 
and better spirit of European Literature can produce their full effect only 
on those who become familiar with them in the original languages.” 

13. I would then make it my principal aim to communicate through the 
means of the English language, a complete Education in European Literature, 
Philosophy and Science to the greatest number of students who may be 
ii)und ready to accept it at our hands, and for whose instruction our funds 
will admit of our providing. All our experience proves that by such a 
method, a real and powerful stimulus is given to the native mind. We 
have seen that in Bombay as at Calcutta, from the time at which effective 
arrangements have been made for the higher branches of instruction in 
English, the understandings of the Students have been thoroughly interested 
ami roused, and that the consequences have wonderfully, to use the words 
of the Calcutta Committee of Public Instruction in 1831, “ surpassed ex- 
pectation.” The difficulty which attends this course is the very important 
one, not of principle, but of practice, namely, that the wants and circam*^ 
stances of our Indian population bring to our Colleges so few who desire, or 
are able to receive from us the compete English education, which it is our 
object to impart to them. Those who look with greater confidence to other 
rn^hods of diffusing knowledge in this counliy, dwell especially upon this 
oittic^ty. Mr. Hod^on, argues that we have no reasonable ground to hope 
here for the same wde study of English Literature, and sumquent use of 
the infomation acquired in it for the purposes of vernacular composition, as 
occurred m the difierent stages of European civilization with reference to 
the Ureek and Roman models from which that dviliiation was chiefly 
denved. His words arc, “ True the diisficult and inapt Science of Greece 
and Rmne was ^ modem Europe, first mastered itself, and eventually 
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iimrked into our own speech and minds. But how ? by the employment 
of means adequate to the end, by the existence of circumstances moat power* 
fully efficient to forward tliat end. A thousand predisposing causes led a 
mighty nobility to seek in this lore the appropriate ornament of their rank 
and station. A Church which monopolised a third of the wealth of the 
Continent, called Rome its mother and' Greece its foster-mother, and 
throughout the great part of that Continent, the law, Ecdenastkal and 
Chil, was even lingualfy Roman. Hence the inagniiicent endowments and 
establishments and permanent inducements of all kinds by which a difficult 
and exotic learning was at length effectually naturalized amongst us. Hence 
the scholar if he pleased, niif^t pursue in retirement letters as a profession, 
assured of a comfortable provision for life ; or if he pleased, he might devote 
himself to the task of instnieting the scions of a most inffuontial and wealthy 
nobility, all of them from peculiar association necessitated to become bis 
pupils whether they pnifited by his lessons or not, and thereby affording 
him the certainty of an enduring means of livelihood, or if he pleased he 
might pass from the Cloister or the College into the world, and there find 
the greater part of its most important concerns subservient to the uses and 
abuses of his peculiar gifls.” 

14. Mr. Wilkinson has also on different occasions remarked that it seems 
to him that Education in English should be confined for the present to the 
Presidencies, and to some of the principal Provincial Stations, as being the 
only places at which there is yet an actual demand for it. 

15. Mr. Adam says of the condition of our English Scholars—'* Extraor- 
dinaiy efforts have been made to extend a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage to the Natives, but those who have more or less profited by the 
opportunities presented to them do not find much sco)>e for their attain- 
ments, which on the other hand little fit them for the ordinary pursuits of 
native society. They have not received a good Native education, and 
the English education they have received firid^ little if any use. There is 
thus a want of sympathy between them and their countrymen, although th^ 
constitute a class from which their countrymen might derive much benefit. 
There is also little sympathy between them and tlie foreign rulers of the 
country, because they feel tiiat they have been raised out of one class of 
society without having a recognized place in any other class." 

16. But I believe that, in all these opinions, the practical value of supe- 
rior English acfpiircments is veiy' greatly underrated. A familiarity with the 
general principles of legislation and government, and the power of oaring 
information or opinions upon public affairs in Kn^lUli Ri^norts, (which is the 
form in wliich the higher correspondence regarding the llritish Administra- 
tion in India will, of course, always be conducted) must be qualifications so 
directly useful, us (not to speak of the rcKmmmcndations of an improved 
moral character), to insure to the possessors of them a preference lor the 
most lucrative public employments, affer they shall have acquired that know- 
ledge of life and of business, and that good opinion among those who have 
had opportunities of witnessing their conduct, which mere book-learning 
never can bestow. There are as yet, no doubt, circumstances of tempofwry 
operation, which will keep for a period our best English flcholars firom reap* 
ing from their studies all the worldly profit which will ultimately accrue to 
them. Our course of instruction has not hitherto been so matured as to 
include any efficient and general arrangement for giving that knowledge of 
morals, jurisprudence, law, and fiscal economy, which the Honourable Court 
have so wismy and earnestly insisted on, and which will be most directly 
usefiil in the discharge of adnunistrativc duties. There are other obstacles 
also which for a time may impede our young scholars in their derire to (^tain 
public office. They may over-estimate their own pretensions, and decline 
to accept the suboidinate situations which alone it may at first be thought 
right to entrust to them. The cure for such exaggerated expectations will 
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conic with time. When this cluas of candidates becomes more numerous, 
there will be less hesitation with many of them in taking lower appoint- 
iiietits. In the meanwhile, it is known that I am not disposed to adomt 
any spiicial means, which could be felt as doinji; iiyustice to the rest of the 
community, for connecting our educated English students with the public 
service. The subject has been fully discussed in iiiv Minute in the Judi- 
cial* Department of September 4, 1838, the coi^letion of the measures 
consequent on which I am anxiously awaiting. The scheme proposed by 
the Honorable the President in Council, to which in that respect 1 assented 
in the Minute referred to, included, however, the appointment of a limited 
number of Native Assistants to some of the best or our Zillah Judges, who 
would be instructed in the forms and practice of office. And so far there 
would be an immediate opening for the employment of several of our Stu- 
dents. The general character of my recommendations in that Minute was 
however, to establish a test of qualification, before selection for the honora- 
ble and responsible situation of a Moonsiffi, for all candidates, wheresoever 
and in whatever language instructed, and to procure the compilation and 
printing of Manuals of legal instruction, in the native tongues as well as in 
EngliRh, which might be taught every where by private masters, or in 
public Institutions. To the principle of this plan I would steadily adlicrc. 
But in our Colleges I would carry instruction of this kind further than would 
bo the aim of these Manuals, which would be more proper for use in our 
common schools. Having thus applied suitable aids for the acquisition of the 
knowledge most requisite in public life, 1 would look with assured confidence 
to the recognition by the community of the advantages of an advanced 
English Education, comprising those branches of study, a conversancy with 
which would piftce an instructed Native Gentleman on a level with our best 
European Officers. It is true, and no one has more heartily concurred and 
rejoiced in the determination than myself, that the vernacular tongues and 
not English will be the future languages of the Courts and Offices in the 
interior of the countiy. But this circumstance will in no degree detract 
from the force of those inducements of English study of which, as regards 
the vast and most important correspondence which must ever be conducted 
in English, I have just spoken, nor need I dwell on the degree to which such 
inducements will be increased by the mere fact of English being the language 
of the ruling and governing class in India. This is an encouragement to the 
pursuit of English that will probably greatly counterbalance the want, which 
has been justly noticed by Mr. Hodgson, of those motives to its cultivation 
which would have existed in such strength had English been here, as the 
Classical languages were in the West, the established languages of Theology 
and of Law. 

17. It will be observed that 1 have referred chiefly to inducements con- 
nected with employment in the public service asUkelytolead Indian students 
to ask admission to our Colleges. This we may be satisfied, is the principal 
motive which wiU as yet operate to brin^ them to any of our educational 
Institutions. Exceptinx perhaps partiaUy in Calcutta (and possibly, though 
I am not informed on the point, at Bombay) the wealthy and higher classes 
of India do not send their sons to public Colleges and Schools. Those who 
come to us for instruction arc in search of the means of livelihood, either in 
places under the Government, or in situations under individuals, which, in 
the iieculiar constitution of Indian Government and society, brin^ them 
in a greater or less degree, in connection with the public administration. 1 
mention this point as explanatory of the importance to be attached to the 
nature of the instruction communicated to our stiTdents. The remark 
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uppHes with equal force to our institutions for tlic study of the Classical 
mmtng of the FasI. Putting aside the monej^ stipends Wnich were fonn«r|)r 
allowed, the great object of the students in the Sanskrit and Arabic 
Colleges of the Government has been to rise to office as Law Pundits and 
Moulvies in the Courts. The knowledge which gains for men reputation 
and profit among the Native community, as great religious TearaerSn or 
among the Hindus aa proficients in Astrolog}’, is not to be acquired at those 
Colleges, and will best be obtained elsewhere from private Native instruc- 
tors. If there be not a demand for the same number of Law Pundits and 
Moulvies us previously, the attendance at the Colleges may bo expected to 
decline, though in the Arabic in a much less degree than in the Sanskrit 
Colleges ; for Mahoniadun studies fit men far more than those of Hindu 
learning for all the active officcH of life. 

18. What has been said may suffice to pn)V(‘ that there arc weighty and 
daily growing inducements to the pursuit of English education, if directed 
with a proper attention to the wants of Scholars and to practical results. 
It remains that means should Ik: funiishcd, at least to the most promising of 
the Scholars, to continue their studies *to tlic desired oomplction : as 
incontestiblc proof appears to have been given that tlieir poverty would 
otherwise generally couqicl them to retire from College as soon after their 
leaving boyhood as an opportunity of securing a provision for thoir 
subsistence" might be open to them. On this point 1 will imincdUatelv 
remark separately, but 1 w<iuld bt^rc again say, that 1 am of opinion, in full 
concurrence with the President in (Council, that whatever amount of reward 
and support for meritorious students may be granted to those attached to 
our English, should be granted also, in )M^rfeetly like proportion, in our 
Oriental, Institutions, 'fhe pledge to maintain those latter Institutions, 
while resorted to by the people, involves to my mind the clear obligation to 
maintain them with all the conditions which arc judged necessary for the 
general efficiency of our educational schemes. 

19. Assuming upon the preceding reasoning that our aim as regards 
those seminaries of highest learning which arc nut, like the Ivanied 
Eastern Colleges, specially assigned to other objects, should be to com- 
municate European knowledge through the medium of the English lan- 
guage, it is next to be considered what should be the t^haracter of the minor 
Academies or Schools, such as may probably be eventually established at 
every ZUlah Station. 

i^O. 1 liavc not stopimd to state that corri etness and elegance in ver* 
nacular comm)8ition ought to be sedulously attended to in the Superior 
Colleges, luis is a matter of course in the scheme of instruction. But 
a question may well be raised whether in the Zillah Schools, the subject 
matter of instruction ought not to be conveyed [trincipally through the 
vernacular rather than the English medium. 

21. I would certainly be much in favour of that course if I saw any 
solid reason to believe that instruction of a common order would more 
readily and largely be accepted from the Government in the one mode than 
the other. I am quite of opinion that a very valuable amount of useful 
knowledge may be easily conveyed, w'hcn cood class books and persons 
competent to teach from them are provided, through the means of the 
vernacular languages. And while I am satisfied that some not trivial 
amount of moral and intellectual stimulus and improvement is obtained frm 
the Minor English Schools at present existing, yet the standard of profic^n- 
cy in them is probably not so great m wat the mass of fikmolars in 
them would not be nearly as much gainers from merely vernacular tui» 

tioD. 

22. It is an argument for the use of the vernacular medium In such 
schools that, after the first expense of preparing school books has been 
incurred, instruction in that manner would, it may be expected, be more 
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economical than through English, which requires the employnient of an 
Englinh master on a salary at least two or three times as high as would be 
adequate for a native teacher who had received an English education, and 
was at the sunie tinio perfectly conversant with his own tongue. Employ-* 
tiicnt as a School-master would also be a natural and proper provision for 
studious young men, who bad gone through a complete course at the English 
Colltigcs. Such a master would of course be able to instruct a class 
attached to a vernacular school in the first elements of English learning, so 
as to lay a foundation for those who wished further to prosecute that study. 

2;). It is a deduction from the saving which the substitution of Nati\'e 
for English Masters in the Zillah Schmds might produce, that English 
superintendence over several circles of such Schools would probably for a 
long period be indispensable, and a charge on that account must be esti- 
mated for. It is alsii to be reckoned that the cost of compiling and trans- 
lating a proper scries of vernacular class books is likely to be considerably 
greater than might at first be supposed. 

24. I would speak with much respect of the authority <»f Mr. Wilkinson 
on this subject. Hut 1 will avow that 1 am by no means convinced of the 
applicability of his system or suggestions to the objects of a common educa- 
tion. It is, at least, not certain that he will in the end carry the body of 
Hindu Astronomers along with him in his correction of prevalent errors. 
In any event it is not the abstruse parts of Mathematical Science which 
could be of use in our Zillah Schools. In fact Mr. Wilkinson's system is 
almost wholly dependent on his own eminent jKTsonal talents and exertions, 
his admirable zeal, his great knowledge, the weight of his excellent charac- 
ter, and perhaps also, it should not be concealed, the infiuence attaching to 
his position as the British Political Agent. It would not he safe to (hmw 
conclusions as to what may best be done by ordinary agents within the 
British Provinces from what rnav have been accomplished in vernacular 
instruction by Mr. Wilkinson in ^ehore. Some of his remarks too as to the 
failure of attempts at English education w'ithin foreign states are not good 
grounds for anticipating failure within our own districts, where other 
circumstances and motives arc in operation. 

25. 1 do not admit into this discussion the question of promoting at the 
present time the formation of a body of vernacular literature. Instruction 
through the vernacular languages, to a definite extent for ordinary purposes, 
may possibly be, as the readiest mode to the attainment of those purposes, 
proper and desirable. But anything like a body of enlarged literature can, 
1 am thoroughly convinced, be created only with time, by the unprompted 
exertions of private authors, w'heii a general demand for such literature shall 
have arisen among the people. The Honourable Cotut have in a passage 
whicli has been quoted declared themselves strongly in favour of a liberal 
encouragement of native private authors and translators, and I would by no 
means dissent widely from their view’s, though the encouragement must be 
given with judgment, or the Government will be constantly in hazard of 
aiding mediocrity or premature and ill-directed efforts. But these are 
considerations apart from the settlement of the plana of School instruction 
on which \vc are now engaged. 

26. 1 have thus stated what has seemed most important on the subject 
of introducing the vernacular medium in our common District Sch^ls 
— I mean as to the general principle of such a change ; for the measure 
could not be named as one for very early adoption, with no class books 
prepared, or Teachers versed in those books yet trained for their dudes. 
And as the contrary system has been actually established, it is right that, 
unless urgent reasons for abandoning that system demanded attention, it 
snould be fidlv tried, with the improvements of which it mat- foirly be 
susceptible. We may be said to have two great experiments in^MWgress, 
one in the Bengal, the other in the Bombay Pjrovmces,«-the pioviiicial 
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education being in the former conducted chiefly through the Eof^di^ in 
the latter, almost, if not quite exclusively, through urn vemacuw Ian* 
guages. It will be most iutefesting that both experiments shall be closely 
watched, and thoroughly developed It is possible that in Bengal, in 
aiming at too much, we may have withheld some facilities for acquiriiig 
knowledge which might otherwise have advantageously been left open. 
And in Bombay the standard of proficiency in the Momasil Schools may 
have been fixed and allowed to remain too low, with no principle in the 
scheme by which they' arc regulated whicii would constantly animate ex* 
ertion, and maintain a spirit of progressive iiuprovcincnt. 

27. The iiumcdiate practical question in respect to Bengal seems to 
be that which 1 have before mentioned, namely, whether it may be 
reasonably sup|>o8ed that a vernacular would be more readily and largely 
accepted m our District Schools than an Knglish education, and on this 
subject I am not able, after much careful reficetiou, to discover any reasons 
which could lead me to answer the proposition in the affirmative. Native 
youths will not come to our schools to be instructed iu vernacular com* 
position. This qualification is more quickly and easily to be attained from 
other sources. Wc can in those schools draw little, if any, aid from exist* 
ing native literature. The desire* for the new ideas and information which 
will be imparted at them must therefore he among the great inducements 
to attendance, and those wlio are candidates for such instruction will not, 
1 think, in any important degree be deterred by having to undergo also the 
labour of learning the Knglish character and luriguage. l'l)o fact indeed is, 
as it is to be presumed from the evidcnci*, which has been recorded on the 
subject, that a knowledge of the English language itsidf with a view to the 
business, however humble, of life, is one main object of most of the scholars. 
It is fortunate that, in the pursuit of such an object, they can led on to 
higher studies and ends. For mere instruction of a gc'nenil nature (such os 
our masters now give) through the vernacular medium, it may, it seems to 
me, well be doubted whether even the number of pupils would seek our 
schools who now resort to them. 

28. On the other hand, 1 cefflfess that 1 rc‘gnrd it as a serious defect in 
our plans tlint wc have compiled no proper scries of vtTimcular class books. 
It is obviously desirable that, as wc have vernacular clasKcs, the books used 
in them should not only be correct and elegant in style, but should be thero»> 
selves of the most useful deserijdion. 1 would uige also the justness sod 
importance of the advice of the Honourable ^'ourt, that such a series of 
class biMiks should be prepared under one general scheme of control and 
superintendence. Much expense will thereby be saved, and efficiency 
greatly promoted. The cost would equitably and willingly be divided 
among many parties. 'Fhc works would cithcT be selections from English 
books of instruction already published, or original compilations adapted for 
native pupils. In either case the charge of the first selection or compilation 
in English would be borne in part by the Educatitm I unds of Bengal, and in 
port by those of the other Presideiicies, especially by those of Bombay, 
where such works must be urgently required for the vernacular schotds in the 
interior. The new Fatsalah of* Calcutta, the projectors of wluch have 
proposed a good series of wotks, would also of coarse contribute, and aid 
might ^ exoectedfrom benevolent individuals or associations, in different 
parts of India. The present opportunity is favorable for entering on the 
undertaking. When the books shall have been prepared in Engfis^ they 
will afterwards, as the Honourable Court have observed, be tranidated at 
each Presidency into the vernacular languages current in i^ but the fimt 
step for aB the Presidencies must be the primary compilation. 1 would, 
then, place the body, which at Bombay represents the Government In the 
direction of native education, in communicatioo with the Committee of 
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iSihlic lii»lructioii at Calcutta, and make it ray iirst injunction to the tetter 
CoiiiiTiittco, in concert with the Manaffers of the Hindu Collet PatsaUih or 
others, to draw a definite scheme of the several sets of Jiooks wanted for 
iiistrnt’tion through the vernacular languages in seminaries of ordinary 
education— then to consider and report by what means, and at what esti- 
mated cost, to be distributed among what parties, these books can be drawn 
up, and with what further cost the printing of them would be attended. 
Witli this information before them the Government can determine on the 
completion of the plan, and on the amount of funds which can properly, 
independent of the usual income of the Committee, be assigned to it. 

29. I need scarcely repeat that I look with particular favour on the 

3 P8tions of the Managers of the Patsalah for including in the list of 
s Treatises on tlie Elements of Law, general and local, of Political 
£conorm% and of Morals. 

«10. When the scries of class books shall have been printed, and 
especially when those further Manuals of the Precedents, Rules and 
Practice of our Courts to which my Minute in the Judicial Department* 
of September 4, referred, shall have been added to them and made 
a part of instruction, it is more probable than at present that students will 
attend the vernacular classes of our Zillah Schools for the sake of the 
general and practical knowledge to be acquired at them. In that stage of 
progress it would be my second direction to the Calcutta Education Com- 
mittee to r(‘lax their rule for the discoutimiance of separate vernacular 
instruction, and to allow students to attend the full course of English or 
vernaculur tuition as they might themselves prefer. 

31. The day howoer when all this can be accomplished may yet be 
distant. It is easy to wish for and to project such compilations as will 
be requisite for the purpose, but the means in India for the efficient ex- 
ecution of them arc unavoidably limited, and in this respect, as in other 
parts of our endeavours, wc must ex|>ect delays, and partial disappointments. 

32. Meanwhile we have to improve the Institutions which are esta- 
blished, and to make the most of them for the great end sought for. Mv 
leading recommendation on this point ^uld be, so to connect our Zillah 
Schools with the Central ('ollogesas to give from the latter to the ablest 
stu(lcnt.s of the Zillah Schools a stimulus that will carry them bevond the 
ordinary range of instruction which is reached by the mass of the Zillah 
p\ipils. Without such a .stimulus, w'c shall fall short of the point which we 
must desire to pin in the promotion of national improvement. 

33. 'fins brings me to the question of pecuniary scholarships for meri- 
turious students, for such a stimulus as 1 have spoken of is scarcely to 
be gi\eu oxce[)tiug by attaching in some form scholarships of that descrip- 
tiuu to the Central Colleges, to which the best of the Zillah scholars may 
1)0 eligible. On the genei^ question regarding pecnniaiy support to 
promising students to enable them to perfect their studies, 1 think that I 
may eoiitcnt myself by referring to the facts and opinions which have been 
detailed on this point ; and I will only therefore profess my decided adoption 
of the principle laid down by the Honourable Court in the words which I 
shall again (juote from their despatch of September 29th, 1830 — “ Provided 
(they say,) that the privilepe of scholarship is restricted to pomnp men 
who have afforded proof of a peculiar capacity and industry, it appears to 
vs to he a highly vseful and proper mode of encouraging andjaciiitating 
their avqumtion of high attainments,*^ My third present direction to the 
Calcutta Committee would now therefore be, to consider and report with all 
cxjK'dition on the details of a scheme for assigning a certain number of 
Scholarships to all our higher Seminaries— those tn and Oriental 

* Reronled in the Legislative Deparlmsat* 
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Coltegefi bems in an equal ratio. In conRcjiuence of the very general 
poverty of atnetenta I would fix the ratio on a high acale^ say at l*4th of ^ 
number of punilfc if that number abould aObrd proof of pecufiur capacity 
and induatiy^'^ 1 do not suggest Scholarsliipa in our orainary schools, as 
the most deserviiw pupils of these aill best be provided for in the QoUeges, 
and file average efficiency of such schools can well be maintained by honorary 
prises or single donations of money. Of tlie College Scholar^ps it may 
perhaps be the most convenient in the first instance, that some should he 
assigned in regular rotation to l>c competed for by the puoils of, each ZiUah 
School. The amount ought from the commencement to be enough for the 
decent subsistence of a Native Student, and there might be some small 
increase admitted after a year or two, as an incentive to continued 
On the other hand the Scholarship should be forft;itcd if a proper standard 
of attainment were not exhibited at cadi yearly examination, I would not 
grant Scholarships for a year only, liable to bc^then lost if, upon the chance 
^ an examination, another competitor might stand higher on the list ; for 
the uncertain tenure of the emolument would bo very unfavourable to hearty 
consistent study. But 1 would provide by such sufoguards as I have men- 
tioned against the growth of indolence or uidiffcreiicc in the student. Four 
years is an onlinarv periiMl for holding such Scholarships at home, and it 
may be sufficient here. The following is the scheme of the Flaherty 
Scholarships in the University College, l^mdon, tukeii from the report of 
the Council of that Institutipn for 1838. “ They (the Council) have 

determined to apply the income of this fund towards the formation of 
Scholarships to be called Flaherty Scholarships, wliidi at the ^mc time 
that they stimulate and reward the exertions of the students might com- 
memorate the zeal and munificence of this body. This donation increased 
by the investment of the surplus dividends until the Scholarships are in fhll 
operation, together with the sum of £2 JO supjdicd hy the Council out of the 
funds of the College, will constitute a fund producing £200 per annum, 
which will be sufficieut to create four Scliolurships, each amountmg to £50, 
annually for four years. One of these Scholarships will bo vacant every 
year, and is to be given in alternate years to the best proficient in classical 
languages, and in Mathematics and in Natural Philosophy, the first is intend- 
ed to be given in the present year to the best proficient in Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy.” 

34. 1 would state to the Education Committee, that it is the vHsh of 
Govemnient eventually to bring the Medical College at Calcutta within 
our general sebeme on this subject. But 1 Vuuld not press any immediate 
proposition to that effect. It will be enough to request now that the 
Generid Committee report specially in each of their successive yearly 
reports, whether they think that the time has arrived at which the asumila- 
tion could properly be iutroduced. 

35. The fourth point on which I would at present give instnictioiis to 
the Education Committee is as to the preference to be given to rendering 
the highest instruction efficient in a certain number of Central CollejMs, 
rather than employing their funds in the exte^nsion of the plaii of (bmimng 
ordinary Zillah Schools. I would have the places fixed, with reference to 
extent of population or coDvenience of locality, at which it sboidd be the 
aim g^ually to build up these efficient Central Colleges. . I wo^d, on a 
first conjecture, name for them Dacca, Patna, Benares, or AQahabad, Agra, 
Delhi, and ultimately, though probably at a distant date, BareiUy. At 
these places, as well as at the Colleges of the metropolis, the courive of 
instruction should be carefully widened and perfected as opportunUies qfe. 
The St^lari&ips to be established at them will provide a class of atdloDts, 
prepared to avail themselves of the utmost advanUges which they can 
afford, and real progress will thus be made, to the good effects of which we 
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can look fr)rwar<l with reasonable hope. The Committee can act on this 
view only according to the actual state of circumstances from time to time. 
At Agra and Delhi, there is already a demand for higher instruction which 
ought to be satisfied with the least delay possible ; elsewhere perhaps the 
coudition of the institutions may not call for or admit of immediate improve- 
ment. Where there is no strong occasion for the enlargement of the existing 
schools into Colleges, the founding of other schools may occasionally be the 
best and wisest appropriation of the educational income, but I would point 
it out to the Committee that the first of these objects, when practicable, is 
to have a declared priority of attention. I would cspechdly invite the 
Coniiiiittec to report now the studies connected with jurisprudence, govem- 
iiiciit, and morals may be most readily introduced into our superior Colleges, 
and particularly whether very early arrangements cannot be made for the 
purpose ill the Hindu College at Calcutta. The revision of the system of 
Scholarships in that College, ^so as to obviate the too general course of early 
withdrawal from instruction, which is now complained of, should have early 
cousidcration. Another object in these superior Colleges ought to be to 
instruct the pupils, or some proportion of them, for the duties of inferior 
SchnoUmasters — and to this end, they should be made thoroughly masters 
of the class books and Legal or other Manuals, which are designed to be 
used in the lower schools, and with the branches of knowledge which relate 
to the subjects comprised in them. Lastly, in order to make the greatest 
use of the advantages of the Colleges, I would attentively watch the degree 
to which the students profit by their access to the considerable Libraries 
which ore now attached to many of our Institutions. Important deficiencies 
in those Libraries should be promptly supplied. A regular register should 
he kept of the books read by each student, the advancement made in general 
knowledge by the perusal of these books should be tested by examination, 
and rewards should be given to the most proficient, and the subject of the 
employincnt made of the Libraries should be one for special notice in the 
Annual lleports regarding each Institution. 

36. If instnictions founded upon these obscn'ations should, with the 
concurrence of the President in Council, be communicated to the Calcutta 
General Committee, I would be glad that it should be added to them, that, 
if the Committee should doubt the feasibility of attaching Scholarships to 
Central Colleges on some such general scheme as has been suggested for 
the improvement of the pupils of the Zillah Schools, they will then submit 
sucli other recommendations as they may think most likely to promote the 
object contemplated by that scheme — the advancement of the best pupils 
of the body of our scholars bevond the present scale of common acquirement 
being regarded as a point of the first importance in our educational plans. 

37. 1 have not more to observe on the immediate guidance of the 

measures of the Calcutta Committee. Before leaving the subject, however, 
I would say that the day may come when unity and efficiency of supervision 
will better be secured by having a single superintendent of our Government 
Seminaries, with an adequate establisbm'eot, than by retaining the existing 
large Committee of Members acting gratuitously in the intervals of other 
laborious duties, and so numerous as necessarily to cause a frequent 
inconvenience in the despatch of business. At present 1 am satiaftexi that 
t he varied knowledge possessed by the Members of the Committee renders 
ihar Kcrvicca most valuable to the Government, and I would gratefoUy 
retain their wd. But I should be happy to receive from them a report of 
tlioir suggestions on the means of procuring an occasional local inspection 
Ik , charge. The experience of Sir Edward Ryan, 

Iwir I resident, will ha\e convined liim that there may be great hazard of 
tnc interest of education being seriously retarded by the want of such 
inspection. * ^ 
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38 . For the Bombay and Madras Presidencies,— It may be convenient 
to place those Govemmenta io posaesaion of the anbstanee of the review 
which has been taken of the facts relative to tbe promst of education in 
all parts of India, and to coniniunicate to them also tW Resolution whkdi 
may tinally be edited by the (lovernment, explanatory of its general views 
on the sufi^stioDB which 1 have oficred, and of theorders that may issued 
for the guidance of the Committee io Calcutta. These Governments ehoidd 
be specially invited to co-operate, through the bodies charged Wlth1;he 
contra of Public Instruction under their superintendence, in the commoil 
object of aiding the preparation of a useful and comprehensive set of dasa 
books, to be atowards rendered into the vernacular tongues of the several 
Provinces. In this, as in other parts of the Government,— it la a matter 
of high importance that there should ho a thorough understanding, among 
the different Presidencies, of the principles obsen ed and plans followed out 
in each, that the extieriencc of one should be made known for the benefit of 
all, and that all should work together in the pursuit of the desired result. 
The Bombay (Government 1 would particularly request to consider the 
measures, which I have contemplated for raising and adapting to native 
wants the instruction conveyed in the musfaclvanccd of our English Collem. 

1 would ask also for a distinct and detailed report on the condition of its 
Mofussil vernacular schools ; the precise nature and range of the education 
given in them, whether at sudder stations or in the interior towns and 
villages ; tlie manner in which the teachers at either class of schools are 
selected and remunerated ; whether (as has been before alluded to), by 
superintending and rewarding the teachers of the Village Schools who have 
not been trained in any of our own Seminaries, sensible good baa been eiibct* 
cd; whether, where there is no regular European superintendence, these 
inicrior schools are kept in a state of real efficiency ; whether inducemento 
in the grant of Scholarships are, and if they arc* not, whether they may Hot 
well be, held out to the best scholars of the Zillah Schools to prosecute their 
studies further, and to ac(|uire an improving knowledge of £uro|>eaD 
literature ; what are the general inducements winch bring pupils to the 
schools, and .whether good conduct in them ordinarily leads, as appears to 
have been approved by the Honourable Court, to employment in the public 
service. It may be explained that under this (voveriiinent there has been 
care taken to withhold any thing like a monopoly of the public service flrom, 
the scholars of its Institutions, — general tests open to all candidates, and' 
selection by local Officers with regard to known character as weB as proft* 
cieucy in learning, being considered the proji^r grounds for nomination to 
public office. If the lads from the schools arc draffed largely into ofteial 
situations, opinions from the European Officers under whom they have 
served as to the degree of superior fitness exhibited by them wouli 1^ of 
value. It is probable that Captain Candy, the Superintendent of' the 
Schools in the Deckan and of the Sansknt College, could coudeiise the 
materials for such a report and submit it, with his own cornmenis, vrithout 
much delay. He will c^ecially say whether the general standard of acqtdve- 
meat in the vernacular &*bools is as forward as he ^ild desire, and whether 
he would recommend the establishment of English Schoola^ with: a duo 
arrangement of merit Scholarships, in a few of the interior diatticta. ^ 
will explain also what is bis system in regard to the Skidilnii Ccflngd lib 
Poona, what improvements through the introduction of European kndW*' 
ledge have been attempted and with what success, and what w^drenifent 
and premise of the English classes. 

, 39. Of the Government of*Madras, 1 would ask ffir infiinfiation of the 
present state of education under the direction or encouragement ofthefti^; ' 
within those Territories, and as to what proceedings were taken eboid^iit 
on the emessed desire of the Honourable Court for the firandstidti bf an 
English Cfollege at Madras. The Madras Presidency is remarkaUe io India 
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aa heing that in which a knowledge of the mere English language ia most 
rliffuHcd among all who are attached in public or private capacitiefl to 
Euro|H'aii OfficcrH ; but comparatively little appears, in any reports l^fore 
mc% to have been done in order to make such a knowledge conductive to 
moral and intellectual advancement* 

40. In concluding this paper I have to esmress my regret if it should 
ha\c extended to an inconvenient length. But the importance of the 
subject will be niy excuse with my colleagues for my having treated it in 
this manner, with a view to the suggestion of such practical conclusions as 
may corr(!ct existing defects, diifase more accurate information, and possibly 
]ia\c some cfiect in satisfying and reconciling opposite opinions. 

Vclhif Nov* 24, 1839. (Signed) Aucklani), 
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Lbtteb I. 

Oh ! for the coming of that glorious time 
When, prixing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm, 

W h ile she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation on her part to 

Them who are bom to serve her and obey ; 

Binding herself by statute to secure 

For all the children whom her soil maintains. 

The rudiments cf Utters ; and to inform 
The mind uiith moral and religious truth, 

Wordsworth, 

My Loro, 

When the Governor General of Indb has recorded Ida sen- 
timents on a great National question, and when these have 
been rapturously responded to by so many of the councillors, 
the judges, the secretaries, and the leaders of public opinion, 
it may be deemed presumptuous in a Christian Missionary to 
lift up his voice at all ; — more especially, should that voice, 
however feeble, seem to mingle as a note of discord amid 
the fresh full gale of popular applause. And so it would he^ 
were the question exclusively one of mere worldly poUey, But, 
when it is found to be one, which, in its essential beatings, 
concerns the souls fully as much as the bodies of men 
—affecting the interests of eternity nut less than those of time 
— the Christian Missionary must not, dares not, be silent,— 
even if his voice should be uplifted against Kings wid Gover- 
nors and all earthly Potentates. When the honour and glory 
of his divine Master and the imperishable destinies of man are 
involved, the Ambassador of Jesus can brook no da lliance 
with mere human greatness, or rank, or power. In the spirit 
of St. Basil, ill the presence of the Homan Prefect he ie ever 
ready to exclaim : — “ In all other things you will find os the 
most mild, the most accommodating among men ; we care- 
fully guard against the least appearance of hnughtiness, 
even towards the obscurest citizen, still more so with respect 
to those who are invested with sovereign authority ; but the 
moment that the cause of God is concerned we des^se every 
thing.’’ 

In the influence of policy^ and arms, you are, my Lord, at 
this moment, the first man in Asia. Speidc but the word for 
peace or for war, and that word wiU speedily cauiee itself to 
be felt from Ceylon to Bokhara, from the Ku^dehtes to the 
Kumko. Thus planted on an eminence whhto wouiU majee 
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most men gidd^, it ia no amatl Mhievement to hafia so main* 
tained the equilibrium and balance of the mental nowem, that, 
amid the blaze of conquest and the echoes of victory, you 
could have paused to indite a calm dispassionate dissertatien 
on Educational Economics. But does it follow that the first 
man in Asia, in policy and arms, must also be the first in the 
department of intellectual and moral husbandry ? This may 
be ; — but all the probabilities are against H. The^ human 
mind is no more omnipotent than the human body is omni- 
present The powers and faculties of both are not only limit- 
ed in kind and in degree, but limited also in the range and 
sphere of their application. Let any of them be preponde- 
rantly exercised in any one department of human thought, or 
human activity, and in that department may surpassing excel- 
lence be attained. But the very vigor aud giant development 
of any one set of powers is apt to dwarf and enfeeble their 
associate capacities, and utterly unfit them for shining in their 
own appropriate domains. Must Newton, the greatest of 
Astronomers, be also the greatest of Theologians ? Must 
Brown, the acutest of modern Metaphysicians, be also the 
most brilliant of modem Poets ? No. The very superiority 
of such men, in the several provinces of Astronomy and Meta- 
physics, generated intellectual habits which, of necessity, inca- 
pacitated them for excelling in the alien regions of Theology 
and Song. When, quitting their own unapproached and un- 
approachable orbits, they entered other walks, even Newton 
and Brown shrunk into the stature of ordinary men. And need 
it excite surprise that he, who is the lord paramount over a 
hundred and thirty millions of Asiatic subjects ; — ^he, who, 
from his veiy position, must be mainly concerned with /Ac 
mecAanict (tfmmm wtturo — the dynamic foreet of armies and 
diplomacies and legislative enactments! — need it exdte 
surprise that he should not be equally at home in another and 
totdly heterogeneous science ?— a science, which has well 
been defined, the philosophy of the human mind applied 
practically to the human mind Impossible. Excellence 
in the former must create the habit of looking outwardly at 
the^ vitible play of human passions, human interests, human 
policies. Excellence in the latter presupposes and demands 
tlte habit of looking inipardly at the subtile agmt of spirit- 
watching the progressive development of its varied snscepri- 
bilities and power8-~noting their diversified e^binations and 
transformations— and generalizing the laws -‘by which each 
mystic movement is regulated. The one lutoleoftnlod, viewed 
M the predenunant one, is not only ncgairieely Oncongenud ; — 
it is, in more Utan oue important feature, the posUtve antago- 



nist of the otiier. That the author of . the iunwrtal work oa 

the Conduct of the Hurilka Cnderstw&f^ il^nti be the 
author of tlie equally immortal " Thoughts .pa^Bduoiiioa/* b 
nothing strange. The intellectual habiV ,ml»kk Ute 
former proceeded, formed the best possible dts^%e.^fl pre- 
paration for the production of the latter. But tail tbi%|otel« 
lectual habit, ^ from which resulted tlie celebrate il^jjah 
Ukate on British Policy in Central Asia, should prove 
discipline and preparation for inditing a Dilhi Minute OD 
NaUonal Education, would be passing strange. WW mt 
has studied the human mind, orattended to tiie lessopt jot past 
experience, could reasonably expect Lord Auckland. 
equally at home — equally great — tn bothf When thed^ 
Statesman in Asia steps aside from own towering eminehee 
to grapple with a theme that is wholly foreign to, and incom- 
patible witli, his general habits, he must reckon it no disparag* 
mcnt, if, of him it be recorded, as of Newton and of Brown, 
in similar circumstances, that he has gone out at aaoth^ 
man ! 

Still, ns the commentary on Daniel will be perused, ^OMUte 
it is the product of the author of the Priucipia i** and the 
poem of the “ Paradise of Coquettes*' will be read, beeauoe it 
claims the same paternity as the Lectures on *‘TliePhib)apphy 
of the Human Mind’*— so will the Dilhi Minute on I^atire 
Education obtain currency and favour, because it is the o^bpring * 
of a Politician and Statesman who is at the head of the t 
powerful empire in Asia. And as, in the cases of Newton ijiid 
of Brown, the splendour of tlieir great — their immortal.wdrltf 
— ^is apt, from the blending of association, to shbd and ^|b|se 
a portion of tlieir own lustre over the kindred but inferior 
geny of tlie same minds ; so, will the dazzling renown of ti|e 
present Governor General of India, as a Statesman, be sq^ 
illusively to communicate a share of its own brilliancy to a 
production, wliich otherwise might soon hare sunk into obli- ... 
vion j— a production, which is remarkable chiefly for its 
omiuieno and commueione — ^remarkable for its confieungiu and 
its com^romiMs— remarkable, above all, for Us 
without religion, Ut plant wUhout a providence, Us atkies wUji* 
out a God! 

At the outset, your Lordship propounds yeor scheme, for tbs 
fluid settlement of ** our educatioa controverts.*^ - ln,o||jbr 
to reader this vtfa//y important part of " the Minute? 
ble, it is necessary to refer to theeelebratnl enactmept of your 
^strims predecessor, dated March, I83fl. ^ . 

. 1. . By a reference to the Glared tattmaUscd 
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organa of Government ; as well as by a reflerence to their 
general uniform practice, it migh^be demonstrated that, up to 
7th March 1835, the open, avomd, and leading (thou|^ not 
exclusive) object of the British Oorernmeiit in India was, the 
promotion of Oriental Literature and Seienee chi^g among the 
higher and more influential or prmleged elaasea of IRndus and 
Muhammadans. In direct (ggpo^ion to this scheme of educa- 
tional policy. Lord W. Bentinck decreed, ** that the great ob- 
ject of the British Government ought to be the promotion of 
European Literature and Science among the natives of India 
i. e. among the natives of India generally, high caste and low 
caste, influential and uninfluential, without any invidious dis- 
tinction of persons or worldly condition. 

2. Faithful to their avowed principles, and in perfect con- 
sistency with their avowed object, the Government Committee 
had, from the first, sanctioned and employed native professors 
of the different branches of Oriental Learning. To learned 
Brahmans or Pandits, to learned Musalmans or Maulavis 
fixed salaries were allotted. Certain stipendiary allowances 
were also granted to the majority of the students, during the 
whole period of their college curriculum. Thus, altogether 
independent of the large sums lavished on the building and 
repairs of Colleges, the expenditure on account of Pandits, 
Maulavis, stipendiary students and other apparatus for the 
maintenance of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian lore, amounted 
to nearty sixteen thousand pounds sterling annually I In direct 
opposition to this scheme of educational policy. Lord W. 
Bentinck decreed as follows : — “ It is not the intention of his 
Lordsliip in Council to abolish any college or school of learn- 
ing, while the native population shall appear to be inclined 
to avail themselves of the advantages which it affords ; and 
his Lordship in Council directs that all the easting professors 
and students of all the institutions under the superintendence 
of the Committee shall continue to receive their stipends. 
But his Lordship in Council decidedly otgeeta to the practice 
which has hitherto prevented of supporting the students durmf 
the period of thm education. He conceives that the only 
effects of such a system can be to fpxeartifleud encouragement 
to branches of learning, which, in -the natural course of things 
would be superseded by more usful studies j and he directs 
that NO stipend shall ie given to any students that mag here* 
after enter at any ef these institutions, and that when any 
Professor of oriental learning shall vacate his sitnatbii, the 
Committee shall r^ort to the Qovemment the mmber and state 
of the class, tn order that the Oovemmssd way be able to 
deeUe upon the expediency if tgppointing a sueeessor.** 
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3. Hie •tteBtfam of the PobUe Inatruetioii Oom«iittee> tafs 
Professor H. Hayoian Wilsdh in bis offi<^ i^ro^for 1831 > 
was early directed to the^ necessity of supdykig tbe dUfetent 
estabHshtnentSj under their controi« with printed boekf» inthe 
learned languages. For this end tbejr found itTwirissliife to 
establish, in the first instance, a printing press of timr owe* 

«J3Hiey also subscribed liberally to the publications ofiadirldnais 
at other presses. In this way, the amount expelled on 
•Art/, ArabUy and Perrian books, subscribed for, purdiased, 
or printed, from 1824 to April 1831, amounted to not less 
than twelve thoueand pounde I During the next two yeses the 
printing charges alone exceeded /ottr /Aonsondposiufe mere/ 
— besides the additional items for works subscribed f<n^, or 
purchased. And these charges were year/y increasing, at .on 
accelerated ratey up to the day when Lord W. Bentinck sts^ 
denly arrested the growing progress by this emphatic procla!* 
Illation : — It has come to the knowledge of the Gorernor 
General in Council that tr large turn lias been expanded hy th» '. 
Committee on the printing o/ oriental works ; his Lordship in 
Council directs that no portion of thefunde shall herepfter be 
so employed.** 

4. Though tlie great and leading object of the gromnment 

Committee was to encourage the study of Oriental Litem* 
ture and Science, the gradu^ and ultimate introduction oftibe 
more improved Literature and Science of the west was not 
wholly overlooked. The first Institution, however, in the . 
presidency of Bengal, for the dissemination of European 
knowledge through the medium of the English language, }^: 
not originate with Government. It arose under the joint 
auspices of indicidual English and native gentlemen ; and was. 
opened for the first time, on the 20th Jan. 1817. .Thrmtgh 
various causes, it became in 1823 a Government Institution^ 
commonly known under the name of the Hindus ColUge** 
Some years afterwards the Committee began to append a small 
Bnglisb class to their several Oriental Colleges. ^ But, from tite. 
exeesuve tardiness of their movements in this departmiNili 
and the extrome scantiness of their support, it palpal^ 
peared Biat, in their estimation, it was, in ail reBpcctl,.A.vero 
secondary and essbordinate object to that of cneouin^g 
eatal Literature and Sdroice, as locked ia the 
storehonees of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. And mei^ asfilt 
insinuate as this support was, it does not 8^|wav4M even 
this litBe was rendroed, in conseouenoe ot a ^ uproeiml^. 
of the superimity of the Stilish tanguageas a memmiinf 
vwing to the educaksd natives of India the JUUmaty 3afe»> 

ti& tpowtres of dm west. Cte tibe eontnpijr, 
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docnmentary evidence to prove that» if Eoropeati learning was 
to be conmiunicated to the natiftes of India at all> the/aveurite 
scheme of the Government Commiitee was, to impart it through 
the medium of the homed languages of /ndia — Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persimy-uaik that the study of^ English language was 
to be encouraged, ehi^ in so far os it could be rendered sub- 
servient to the advancement If their own favourite^ scheme. 
Accordingly, those of theu number who were in any wise quali> 
fied betook themselves to the task of translation. A few 
works were gradually prepared at an exorbitant cost. At 
the period when, t» consequence tfthe admisHon of several new 
members, a new light began to dawn on their minds, ^,500 
remained to be expended in completing Arabic translations of 
only six books. At length, on the 7th March, the decree was 
issued : His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds, 
which these reforms will leave at the disposal of the Commit- 
tee, be henceforth employed in imparting to the native popu- 
lation a knowledge of English Literature and Science, through^ 
ike medium of the English language.’* 

The previous resolutions determined in favour of the pro- 
motion of European Literature and Science to the excbuwn 
of Oriental lAteraiure and Science; while this concluding 
resolution decided in favour of an European medium to the 
exclusion of ‘ Hindu and Muhammadan media of communica- 
tion. The short and apparently insignificant expression 
through the medium of the English language,^* proved ^e 
death-warrant of translations at the expense of the education 
fund, into Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. The work of re- 
form was now complete. The Oriento-maniasts were over- 
w'helined with amazement and dismay. Their gorgeous 
visions of literary monopoly, and self-aggrandisement vanished 
like a dream. In a moment the old and fondly cherished 
theory, that, if European knowledge is to be conveyed at all, 
it can only be conveyed, through the medium of the learned 
languages of India, exploded as if smitten with the wand of 
enchantment. In an instant, the new and obnoxious theory, 
embodying the simide but grand idea, that European know- 
ledge can most rapidly, effeelually, and snccesafully be im- 
parted to the superiorly educated classes of Natives, through 
the medium of the English language, was exalted, to the well 
earned honour of a station amongst the legislative enactments 
of the British Gtovemment in India. 

_ From this summary, it must be evident that Lord W. 0ea-, 
tmek 8 enactment amounted to a great deal more tban .amerc 
extension of the formw Government wheme of ednoatioiir^ 
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a great deid more tban a mere snpenuUitioa tO/JMHinMif it* 
provisions. It amounted^ Immediately or In mire MVersiim>^ to' 
an entire aifsfa^n of the M eeenomgi md the MMiteftott 
of on enHrdf imo economy tns/eatf. The stout deftodanta -of 
the diseaided regime^ wholiad become more and mote dami^ 
pernted, as their prospects became increasingly desperate, 
were of coarse defeated, but not satisfied. And it is-to''thft 
protracted warfare carried on between them and dM‘-ad^ 
vocates of the new order of things, both before and afifod 
the- 7th March, 1835, that your Lordship has apptied the 
des'^ation of our education controversies " The wish to 
terminate these controversies proves the reality of an and-*, 
able and peaceful disposition. And so far is the meedol 
praise pre*eniinently due to the Dilhi Minute. But the exi^ 
ence of a good intention is one tlnng ; the witdom and 
tation of the meant ot carrying it into effect, quite anotherii' 
The excellence of the former is admitted ; the manifestadon' 
of the latter is wholly denied. For, what is your Lordsh^’t 
panacea for the final closing up of all past dissensions, and the 
sure furtherance of future peace and harmony on ** the-edum- 
-tion question 1” It is—by assuming chiefly on the authority 
of one of the most violent of the disputants, “ that the intUflS^> 
ciency of the funds assigned by the state for the purpose' ol 
public instruction has been amongst the main causes- ol tile 
violent disputes,’^ — ^to toss the quettion of prindple ovefb^md' 
altogether ; an^resolve the whole affair into a eeranMcfStO 
money I It is,^ repealing the greater half of Lord Vf* aeor^'' 
tinck’s enactment, to rettore the andent reign of Hindu an^ 
Muhammadan scholasticism 1 ^d nil for what ? Simply'tot 
extinguish the smouldering ire m a few doating Orientalists^' 
It is, at the same time, by retainmg the minor Aoff of that anilcto' 
ment, to perpetuate the sway of Anglicism, as a co^riMuato: 
system. And why ? To bribe^j^ossible, into silent acquiea* 
cence, the friends of EuroM^^ Literature and Science. In 
other words, by the abolUUmSt the abrogatory, andtbeMaf#n>; 
nance ot tbeevhetitutiot^^ clauses of your noble predeeaaaMSb 
enactmmtt, your Lordship proposes to unite the Heing/ uiih'lkik. 
dead-~io revive the ejnrit of the dark ogee and eaaaeiit'io 
Udo-kderegeneaut emanation with theepirit of Modem 
enmeni^to ihvide the empire of edueationaquaflg 
devoteeevf tm/iyiMdsd error emd the pr^aga^ qf 
lodged truth! Such is the grand spectfie, wMeh 
ship fondly expects, is to operate as a yuiefoe, in wajdf^ tlMs 
whole feverish exdtement of our educathm - 

That it may, indeed, act aa« soptwific on the spifUa itf 
tht fetmerrlmHig|ereBtoi>'a»s»mteiided 
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prize of filthy lucre, were nothing strange t— but it would be 
passing strangej should it be found to act aa n charmer in 
lulling into inglorious sleep those who fought mainly*^ for 
principles, on the practical recognition of which depends so 
imich of the temporal and eternal welfare of millions of our 
Indian fclloW'Subjects. Here are two systems of education, 
directly opposed to each other, and absolutely contradictory in 
their entire substance, scope, and ends. Reviewing these two 
systems, Lord W. Bentinck, — with the straight>forward bear- 
ing of British manliness and British courage in the spirit which 
fired the old barons of Runn^mede, and with the decisive 
energy of uncompromising principle, ~'thus pronounced his 
decision : ** Regardless of the idle clamours of interested 
partizanship, and fearless of ail consequences, let us resolve at 
once to repudiate altogether what is demonstrably injurious, 
because demonstrably false; and let us cleave to and exclusively 
promote that which is demonstrably beneficial, because de- 
monstrably true.” Reviewing the very same system, my Lord 
Auckland, — with what looks very like the tortuous bearing of 
Machiavellian policy, in the spirit of shrinking timidity 
which heretofore hath compromised the success of the best 
laid schemes, and with the Proteus-like facility of temporizing 
expediency, —thus enunciates his countrary verdict : Fear- 
ful of offending any party, wishing to please all, and anxious 
to purchase peace at any price, let us, — dropping all minor 
distinctions between old and new, good and bad, right and 
wrong, — let us at once resolve to embrace and patronize both, 
and both alike : — 

« Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine habetiir.” 

In a word, Let us,” says Lord W. Bentinck, ** dio-endow 
error, and endow only truth Let us,” replies Lord Auck- 
land, << re~endow error, and continue the endowment of truth 
too.’* 

A decision, so wholly at variance with every maxim of 
truth and righteousness — a decision, so utterly repugnant to 
the progressive spirit of the age ; — what valid plea, what plau- 
sible grounds can be adduced to justify ?— Justify ! It surely 
must scorn all justification as impossible, and any attempt 
at justification as the most ludicrous farce. But seeing that 
xondication is impracticable, does it not admit of some paUia- 
tives ? If palliatives there be, they may be summed^ up in a 
single sentence ; viz. that it was most kind and amiable to 
south the expiring sorrows of the superannuated remnant of 
the race of Orientalists, who, like the owis and the bats, have 
such a special affection for the dingy and the dls^l edifices 
of Itoar autiqmty ; and who, like these lovers of darkness, are 
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ever ready to break forth into strains as doleful as the notes 
of a funetd dirges when the crazy crevices in which they 
have so long nesued are threatened with extermination I Most 
kind and amiable we admit all this to be ! But« beyond this 
admission^ where are we to look for grounds of palliation ? 

Was die decision demanded by the promptings otgenerotiiyf^ 
At this your Lordship seems to hint, when you remark " diat 
a principle of wise liberality, not stinting any object which 
can reasonably be recommended, but granting a measured 
and discriminating encouragement to all, is likely to command 
general acquiescence.” In Meois/roc/, nothing can be sounder 
than this remark. But the real question is, Whether the ob- 
ject proposed by your Lordship be one which can “ reasonably 
be recommended ?’’— and. Whether the application thereto 
of state funds be an exemplification of ** a principle of^asfw 
liberality ?” Tacitly to assume these two points is an absurd 
begging of the wiiole question. 1 deny that the re-endow- 
ment of a system, which, like the venomous night-shade, has 
for ages benumbed the national mind of India, can bereoson- 
ably recommended. I deny that money applied to re-establish 
and perpetuate its noxious efficacy can possibly flow from a 
principle of wUe liberality. All this will appear more fully 
from what follows. Meanwhile, I am ready to maintain that 
there was no want of generosity in Lord W. Bentinck’s enact- 
ment. If the funds, abstracted from Sanskrit and Muham- 
madan Colleges, had been merged into the general revenue, 
there might have been some room for the charge. But this 
was not the case. The funds, it is true, were alienated ; but 
they were only alienated from the encouragement of one kind 
of literature, which was worse than useless and rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete ; and applied to the difTasion of another kind of 
literature, which is fresh, vigorous, and eminently productive of 
good, — a literature, which to say the least, seems to be equtdfy 
well appreciated by the natives themselves. They were merely 
transferred from one educationary field to another, that pro- 
mised a richer liarvest The olgect proposed was still one and 
the same, viz. the cultivation of the native mind; but the mode 
of culture was altered. The old worn-out implements of intel- 
lectual husbandry were exchanged for new, improved, and 
more efficient ones. Where was the lack of liberality mani- 
fested here i On the contrary, this was a ** wise liberality,” 
because it was the liberality of priaeiple. Yea, it was nobly 
generotu. Formerly, justice was every where administered 
according to Hindu and Muhammadan law, as treasured up in 
Sanriirit and Arabic; and, in the native courts, all cases, ebil 
and criminal, were plea^ and recorded in the Persian 1m- 
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guage. Hence were we cdbtinaftlly reminded by the adrocates 
of the old system that It waageDeroas> if not necessary^ to aid 
in qualifying natives to assist, in variods capacities, in the 
administration of justice. Now, however, the scales began to 
be coinpietely turned. A new Code of laws for all India was 
about to be prepared in English ; and in that language, agree- 
ably to your Lordship’s important remark, ** the vast and most 
imporUint correspondence’* (connected with gorernment and 
other public business) ** must ever be conducted — while the 
vernacular tongues, and not Persian, ** will be the future lan- 
guages of the Courts and offices in the interior.” Was it 
generous to aid in preparing individuals to act as native plead- 
Ws, councillors, assessors, and judges under the old system 7 
And must it not be equally generous to do the same under 
the new ? Yea, in this riglit view of the case', were not the 
best interests of the people more than generously provided 
for, wlien funds, formerly expended in qualifying for a system 
about to be abolished, were all transferred and appropriated 
to the preparing of agents to act witli intelligence and vigor 
under that which was to be substituted in its place ? Had 
your Lordship imitated the wise and generous policy of your 
noble predecessor 1 and, instead of reviving, at so large an 
expense, an effete and noxious system, had you persevered 
in the spirit of his new and productive application of the 
lapsed funds; — more especially, bad you increased tenfold 
the means of an improved education through the medium of 
English and the vernacular dialects ; — then, indeed, would 
your Lordship’s administration be characterised by one 
splendid manifestation of the ** principle of a wise liberality,” 
directed to the promotion of an object which could not 
only be “ reasonably recommended,” but warmly extolled. 
Whereas, by adopting the contrary course^ yout Lordship 
has just succeeded in exhibiting to the world, an ot^eet toUh^ 
out a reason, a scheme without wisdom, a SderalUy Without 
principle t 

Was your Lordship’s decision demanded by the exigencies 
of state policy f No. There are seasons v^hen, amid the emp- 
tions of popular fury, rulers think theinselves conslrdned to 
make concessions which their own better judgment mi^ con- 
demn. But, in the present instance, no snefa state necessity 
can be pleaded. True, certain native inhabitants Of OaiCntta 
did, in the exercise of their rights of citizenship, 'deem it pro^ 
per to petition the Government on the saliject m its new Va- 
cation Act. Bat what of that? tf, Umid' the vigne and Unde- 
fined notions of a first surprise, imme dam had been exdted 
in unobservant minds. Would ft Wot he the da^Of a great, wise, 
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ita motivea and tlie rectitude of ita principlee, to remaio un« 
moved ? And if it ^d ao, would not auck alarni}^ like every 
ether ebullition of ignorant clamour, prove tranaient as the 
ruffling of the watera by the passing breeze ? Would not the 
continued good faith and unabated kindness of a paternal 
Government speedily allay all groundlesa surmises ? Would 
it not, by giving substantial proofs of its own more enlight- 
ened views, very soon succeed in dispelling the darkenio(| 
visions of those idle alarmists who are so apt to be haunted 
with images of terror ? And would not the settled and perma^ 
iieiit security which they would find still extended to all they 
most valued, open up a natural safety-valve for the escape of 
all heated fancies and doleful presages } But, in the present 
case, there was no room at idt for the exercise of such magi* 
nanimous policy. Your Lordship, therefore, veiy wumy 
does not so much as even bint at such a ground of vindica- 
tion. The fact is, that the number of natives, directly affected 
by the proposed education reform, constitute but an eneeed^ 
ingly v^ute fraction of the geueral population. I^e educa- 
tional advantages previously conveyed, whatever these might 
be, were wholly engroeeed by a very small body qf the learned 
daues. The great mass of the people were wholly e»eludi^ 
from the benefits of the literary monopoly. Ninety-niue in a 
hundred knew little, and cared lese, about its nature, objecte, 
worUngs, or privileges. And of the small monopolist frac- 
tion, in consequence of the judicious provision of the enact- 
ment, not one living member was to suffer, whetlter student 
or professor, whether secretary or superintendent. All were 
to enjoy thmr respective pecuuiary immunities, whether these 
were stipulated for a limited period or for life. The existing 
incumbents were thus allowed gradually to wear out, or die ouC 
Hence the change, from the position of active support to the 
condition of a wise neutrality, was made to progress so insen- 
sibly as to provoke little or no murmuring, and excite Ut^ 
or no real opposition. And when any little murmqring or 
position which bad been manifested by a few selfish pt^r^gMs 
was dmiy fluking away into evanescent or infinitMjr ftmall 
quantiles t then it was, that your Lurdsliip, not only Vllmb^ 
any urgencies of state policy, but witliuut any u^meies 1^ 
on the part of those most directly concerned j ysB,iU)dui 
sfute of the reclumiog good sense of the commumty at large :-t- 
then it was, tliot your lordship gratuilonsly resusmtated p 
' system which has not only ita brow drformeu^rith the wijgU 
ato of <dd,sg*> but its whole harm and aspect 4es{% bnm«M 
yith the lottemiess and di8boiioiii!|.of thetombi 
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Was your Lordship’s decision demanded on the seme of rijiht 
and justice f N^o. xour Lordship «t once disowns the pro- 
position BO foolishly assumed by some of the uitrapniietttal- 
ists, riz. that the QovemmenC had given a pledge that the 
funds heretofore assigned to particular Institutions shall con- 
tinue to be so for ever appropriated and you at once re- 
ject the strict principle of absolute and irreclaimable appropri- 
ation.” So far your Lordship has decided soundly ; and tliis 
is the part of your Lordship’s Minute which opens up a 
cheering eliiupse of the prospect of an eventual return to a 
better order of things ; — it is the fulcrum on which another 
Governor General is invited to poise his lever for the upset- 
ting of that fabric of delusion and error which has now been 
restored. But — letting that pass — I proceed, in re-echoing 
your Lordship’s declaration, to remark, that nothing could be 
more preposterous than the pleas and pretensions of the 
Ultras in orientalism. For, how stands the case ? At certain 
intervals, during the last fifty years, voluntary grants have 
been made by successive governments, for the encouragement 
of native Literature in a few Institutions established by 
Government itself. Will it be presumed that the Government 
of the day, acting under a sense of its responsibility towards 
the public weal, has not a legitimate right to review, alter, 
amend, or annul the acts of former administrations ? Will it 
be pretended that it cannot, without breach of faith, divert 
privileges previously conferred into new and more profitable 
channels ? Will it be disputed, that it cannot, without being 
impeached with the charge of injustice, resume, and apply 
to better ends, grants spontaneously proffered by itself ? 
Could it be shewn that, at any time, when the British smote 
into the dust the confederacies of the Indian Rfijas and 
Naw&bs, mounted the throne<ofthe Great Mogul, and wielded 
the imperiiil sceptre over a domain more extensive, an empire 
more consolidated far than that of the mightly Aureiigzebe 
could it be proved that then, or at any subsequent period, 
the Government had really pledged itself, had actually enter- 
ed into a solemn compact with the representatives of the 
people of India, to devote t» perpetmty a determinate amount 
of funds for the speinfic purpose of encouraging native Litera- 
ture, ill certain Native Institutions then, indeed, but not 
till then, might the sudden or gradual mtlidraWmeot of such 
funds seem toiimplicate the good fidth, the honour, or the 
justice of the British Government. But as no such pledge, 
according to your Lordship’s own admission, was ever given, 
as no such compact was ever entered into, as the booh con- 
feri^ was of the nature of a parw|p'atmty and notc^ a vested 
nght, as the pecuniary grant Mstowed was wholly unfettered 
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by terms or condilioDS» having no gu(u:antee vhatsoe^r 
for its permanency but the free wiU and plcasore of the exist- 
ing Government what imaginable foundation was there for 
,the outcry of the Ultjas. respecting the violation of pledges, 
rights, and justice ?■ Was it an outcry which could be tolerated 
without stultifying the free deliberations of legislative connc^e, 
nullifying their peculiar and inalienable rights, and establisbf* 
ing a principle which might serve to eternize error, as.u^U 
us attach the seal of uncliangeableness to truth ? And in 
spite of all this admission on the part of your Lordship, a^n^ 
this demonstration on the part of reason, your Lordship, hi^ 
concluded by conceding to the noisy claimants fully more t&an 
their unfounded and injurious demands 1 It is much tlie same 
as if, — on my purse being demanded by some sturdy petition- 
er on the highway, and after nty having succeeded, both, by 
arguments aud blows, in demonstrating that he had no right, to 
it and could not get it without my permission,—! ehosoto. 
wind up the fierce encounter, by granting to him all that Ite^ 
had asked, with something extra, out of sheer good-nature, teij 
encourage him in future, still to persevere in the same honoortt'^ 
able calling ! 

It thus appears that not the thadm qf a reason can be 
duced in favour of your Lordship’s restoration of what yom 
noble predecessor bad abolished. But the question rests not 
on negative grounds alone. There are positive reasons, at 
once resistless and unanswerable, against the act of restoration. 
These have already been alluded to in different forms. Qnt 
the vast importance of the principle at issue, to the miUioilB 
of this benighted land challenges a more detailed notice. , in 
order, then, to understand these reiisuns aright, we must start 
.with asking what is meant by Education f In its highest' ai^ 
noblest sense, it must denote the improvement of the snsM, in 
oil its capacities, intellectual, moral, and religious, finttlet 
us adopt what definition we may ; let us reduce it mthiii 
its narrowest limits ; let us restrict it to the mere formation of 
the intellect, and the question still remains. How is the in- 
tellect to be formed or cultivated f Is it by the snenkatum sf 
error, or the introduction of truth f Doubtless by the latter, 
will i^, with one accord, exclaim* 

Tl» next step, then, is to apply this indkptUable test er 
eanon to Oriental Literature. Will it abide the application 
or not? If we were to give implicit cretUt to some of its 
idolizing eniogiats U would. And sorry 1 aoLiofhid your 
Lordship apparenily giving countenance to thopirMr tMnkm, 
when, in tiie spirit of well-meant but iU-Umed .coat^blmwer. 
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you state that you " see nothing bnt good to be derived Irom 
the einployuieiit of tliC' funds which htwe been assijpied-to 
each Oriental Seminaryf eachmcig for instruction ioi or in 
connection with, that Seminary*^— and further declare Uiat you 
are not at all disposed to underralue the amoiint of umd 
education and morality which b to be acquired at these semi- 
naries.’' True it is, that, as in the case of ail other fornoal and 
fulsome compliments, your Lordship cannot long be consistent 
with yourself. For, in the second paragraph after the last 
quotation, you proceed to state that you are assuredly 
sensible of the radical errors and defieienaes of the Oriental 
system.*' So far, then, as your Lordship is concerned, with 
the bane you have taken care to supply the antidote — ^the one 
statement admirably neutralizing the other. 

But there are others besides your Lordship, with whom we 
have to do'in this matter. The Oxford Professor of Sanskrit, 
H. H. Wilson, £sq., who may well be allowed, from hb eminent 
attainments, to represent the Orientalists generally, has, in an 
elaborate article in the Asiatic Journal, resolutely declared 
that, to the natives of India, their own writings are invaluable, 
not merely as the repositories of their reli|pon and laws, but 
on account of their salutary influence in maintaining amongst 
the people a respect for science, a veneration for wisdom, a 
sense of morality, a feeling of beauty, a regard for social ties 
and domestic affections, an admiration of excellence, and a 
love of country," If ^ thb were true, and (/’it were the 
whole truth, one might be at a loss to know how to vindicate 
the conduct of Government in so summarily resolving to banish 
native Literature from its inteliectual gymnasia. But the moon 
has two faces, — one very dark, and the other faintly luminous. 
And so we suspect has Oriental Literature. The luminous side 
has now been presented to us in its fairest array ; but we must 
not forget that there is a dark side too ; and that it has been 
painted in such gloomy colours, that Cimmerian, or EgypUan 
darkness, would fail in supplying representative emblems of it. 
To the all-comprehending system, or vast ocean (as an Asiatic 
would term it) of Oriental Literature, some would not scruple 
to apply, by way of accommodation, the cutting satire of 
Ferdusi, respecting the imperial splendour of the court of 
Gluzni: «Tne magnificent court of Ghbui," sydd he, .*^,b .a 
sea; but a sea witimut bottom and witiiout shore; Ikwve 
fished ill it long, but have not found any pearl.", , 

In this however, as in all, other cases, truth. wiU be found 
to be intermediate between the extremes. Let us cpn-r 
cede that the literature of Hindust&n oontein* ai^portioh! 
whatbsouudii beaudful, and trw^.^ l^unBipb, inisgery,! 
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and feet ) and itiat It emtwdiea a httndraid«lbld more of wfaat 
is ori^al and euriottS} than is to be found in the uident 
Literature of any other nation in or not tof Chrlstonddm 
and what of dl tbb concession ? The grand question still 
recurs :-^l8 It not one thing to regard a Literature as an id- 
exhaustible iield for literary, scientific, and theological researoh $ 
and quite another, to cherish it as the sole nursery of intelleot|> 
monuB, and religion ? And in spite of occasional truths, beftii* 
ties, and excellencies, is it not true that Oriental literature 
is throughout impregnated with a great deal more of W^t Is 
false in principle, erroneous in fact, and, by consequence 
injurious in moral tendency ? 

That the truth of this could be shown, is beyond alt eon* 
troversy. To advance all the proofs, would be to transcribe 
the greater part, by far, of these' enormons piles pf writings 
which sges of ** learned and laborious trifling^* have accuihu- 
lated. This would be impossible. In any case, therefore, 
we should be obliged to rest satisfied with a few gleanings 
which might serve ns specimens of the materials Irhieh 
compose the greater part of the huge misshapen mass. Ih 
the selection of such specimens, we would not require to roam 
over the wide field of Oriental Literature. As has already 
been shown, the old Government Committee published or patro* 
nised, to a great extent, works of native authorship, for theme* 
press purpose of being employed as class-books in the eollegm 
established or superintended by them. These works, there* 
fore, we should have a riglit to consider as the best and most 
useful to be found in the classical language of India, and 
censequently, in the estimation of the Committee, toe best 
adapted for the instruction of Indian youth. Of course, itt 
selecting our specimens from these •publications the moat 
zealous Orientalist could not charge us with acting nnfeirly 
towards his favourite theme. Did our space admit of it, tro 
might here present the reader with extracts from toese, ^ 
choicest wotos of Hindu Literature, which would demonstrate 
that in them are taught : — Isf. Thingt frwoku$ muf meian. 
2nd, Fnlte ehrmol6gy and Aistory. 3rd. FaUa scfeNCe. ^h, 
Falte ehU and criminal law. 5th. Fahe hyU iMkd tMetap^ica j 
■and, 6/A. Fidae matals and religUm / After such a itstettient, 
need one word more be added in vindication of an act that 
proposed to sweep away all sudx felse systems from tite 
GoverumeBt schools and colleges for the inStraetion'of yos^ '? 

Still, the friends of Oriental Literature plead hard fer a jjktte- 
penskm or modiiicatiou of so severe a veraict« One ^ tiiese 
lias latdy remindei us, tost it b " a prejudieed ami 
eritidsm that toohs only Ibr blembhes in tiM 
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East/^ Would to God that this Literature were such, that it 
really required the scrutiny of a prejudiced and ignorant 
critic to detect its blemishes ! What ! is it insinuated by this 
remark^ that the blemishes are so few^ that the microscopic 
eye of prejudice alone could discover them? and so slight, 
that the blundering gaze of ignorance alone could magnify 
them into serious faults ? If so, then do we throw down the 
gauntlet, and declare (while we challenge any Orientalist living 
to disprove, by written documentary evidence, the declaration) 
that the foulest blemishes pervade the entire mass; that they 
pervade it to the extent of composing the main part of its 
ingredients 5 and that, instead of being isolated spots, which 
would elude the glance of any eye save that of prejudiced 
criticism, they are the real or supposed excellencies which 
may truly be characterized as isolated spots, thinly strewn 
over the vast surface, like rare islets of verdure scattered over 
the great African desert ! 

Again, it has been alleged, that if Oriental Literature be 
superseded on account of its blemishes, every other literature, 
even that of England, must be laid aside too, since the latter 
is not without its foul spots/^ Never was there a compari- 
son that would appear more unfair and disingenuous. The 
Literature of England has, it must be admitted, its foul spots. 
It has its idle and frivolous publications ; it has its works that 
inculcate false principles in science, in morals, in religion. 
But are they all of this description t Is the greater part, or 
even the one*half, of this description ? If uot,<— rather if the 
greater part be of an entirely contrary character, or even so 
large a proportion of it, as to supply a complete course of 
sound knowledge, unmixed with error in every branch of 
inquiry, literary, scientific, and theological, — then do we hold 
it to be foul scorn,’^ to compare the universal literature of 
England with the universal literature of India, which cannot 
produce a single volume on any one subject that is not stud- 
ded witli error ; far less, a series of volumes, that would furnish 
any thing bearing the most distant resemblance to a complete 
range of accurate information in any conceivable department 
of useful knowledge. 

Once more, the study of the Indian classics, as they have 
been politely designated, has been defended on tlie ground of 
its being analogous to the study of tke Greek and Roman clas- 
sics in Great Britmu. Never was there a more fallacious ana- 
logy. In Britain, the study of the Greek and Roman classics 
forms but a fraction of a coU^iatc course of instruction* In 
the Sanskrit and Muhammadan Colleges of the East little 
else has been taught ; and till of iate^ nothing except the 
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niceties and subtilties, the extravagant legenda» and nrone 
than fantastical speculations of the Indian olasmcs. In 
Britain, whatever injurious impressions might otherwise be 
produced in the mind, by the perusal of the Gr^ek and 
Roman classics, are more than neutralized by another and a 
liigher species of teaching, even that of Christian tuition, 
whether in the domestic circle, or in the public sanctuary. 
In India, there is nothing to neutralize the evil ; no true 
religion instilled into the youthful mind to counteract the per* 
nicious influence of what is false. In Britain, both teachers 
and taught know and acknowledge that the religion of Saturn 
and Jupiter is not only a false, but a dead religion, wholly 
divested of the influence which it once exerted over the 
European mind ; and that the writings which unfold its 
doctrines and its practices are possessed of no divine autho- 
rity. In India, the religion of Brahma is still a livinff reli- 
gion, fraught with malignant energy, and operating with 
undisputed sway on the understanding and the consciences 
of millions. There, too, the classics that are its reposito- 
ries are studied, not as mere literary productions, but as divine 
scripiuret ; works that either issued directly from the mouth 
of Brahma at the time of the creation, or were subse- 
quently written under divine inspiration of some kind. Every 
thing contained in them is regarded as sacred truth, every 
thing enjoined in them as sacred law, having the stamp and 
signature of divinity. And to make assurance doubly sure, 
they have been taught and expounded in the government 
institutions, to heathen youth, by brahmans or iieathen priests ; 
whose duty, and profession, and interest it is, to maintain 
their authority as imperative and supreme in science, law, 
morals and religion. In circumstances so absolutely diverse, 
does it not seem to savour of something like impertinence to 
say, that the study of the Greek and Roman classics in Great 
Britain bears any analogy to the study of the Indian classics 
in seminaries established along the banks of the Ganges ? 

Thus it appears that every attempt to defend the Indian 
classics as the exclusive or even chief instrument in the educa- 
tion of native heathen youth, only recoils with more deadly 
force on the strongholds of the unhappy defenders. 

Bering, then, that whatwer definition of education may be 
adopted, it must exclude the inculcation of error; and seeing 
that the Indian classics abound throughout ' with radieat 
errore and fatal untruths, was not the Government of Lord 
W. Bentiock amply justified in resolving to banish these frona 
its schools and colleges 1 Was it not more than justified hi 
refusing any longer to expend its revenues in hiring stadetfts 
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to learn, and professors to teach, ivhat is noiariofUly fake 
hiitory and chronology j in geography and astronomy^ in logic 
and metaphyekii in civil and criminal law, in morale and reH^ 
gion ;-^enf arced as all such ineiructione were and muet be, by 
the overawing influence o/eagee,and the incantrallabk auiha^ 
rity of the godef 

And seeing that the reasons which so amply justified the 
renunciation of Oriental Literature and Science in the edu- 
cation of native youth are etill the same — unchanged and 
unchangeable — how ought we to reprobate that act of my 
Lord Auckland by which these have been restored to their 
wonted supremacy ? — an act, so wholly gratuitous ; — an act 
so wholly without any valid reasons, yea, so absolutely in 
spite of reasons, the most cogent and resistless ; — an act, 
which tends to roll back the tide of improvement — re-in- 
troducing the logomachies of a barbarous scholasticism, the 
legends of a debasing idolatry, and the subtilties of an im- 
pious Pantheism into fields, whence they were beginning to 
die away before the vigorous shoots of literary, scientific, 
and religious truth ! What ! Would not your Lordship shud- 
der at the very thought of expending the revenues of the 
state, or any revenues at all, in establishing manufactories 
of deleterious drugs for the express purpose of poisoning 
the founts of water and the garners of provision throughout 
the land ? And, what is m*or, but the poieon of the soul 9 
And ought a being, distinguished by the gifts of reason and 
benevolence, to shrink less from the wilful ruin of the souls 
of men than from the wilful destruction of their bodies ? 
Surely, my Lord, when the hosannahs that rise from present 
success are hushed, and the mind has retired into the 
chambers of imagery, and conscience has been re-vivified by 
inward reflection and the monitions of Providence, — surely, 
your Lordship will be the first to shudder at the remembrance 
of having, without a cause, re-opened and rerendowed on the 
soil of poor unhappy India, those laboratories of intellectual, 
moral, and religious poison which your noble predecessor 
had so generously resolved to close ! Language utterly fails 
me in attempting to embody my own impression of the 
degradation, the ignominy, the sin, of so fatal— so disastrous 
a retrogression ! ^ 

These woids, my Lord, are penned in the full assurance, that 
ill this age of canting candour and gilded hypocrisy, they will 
be denounced as presumptuous, intolerant, and exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, truth is truth, and error is error, though a 
whole guilty world should conspire to break down the divine 
landmarks by which they are eternally sepiurated. These 
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words are (.Iso {leiMied io the full assurance, that with yonr 
Lordship and Cwneillors they will not have the weight of a 
/feather. So let it be. Here, your Lordship is every tktny- 
'' Here, politically and civiliy speaking, your voice is all but 
omnipotent. Speak but the word, and tbotisands are ready 
to shout. It is the voice of a God 1 Speak but the word, and 
thousands more are ready to fall down and worship whatever 
idol or image you may be pleased to set up. Here, on the 
other hand, the bumble Missionary, in a worldly sens^ neither 
is, nor desires to be, any thing. Let him but speak the word, 
and lo, it is the voice of a fanatic ! Let iiim but give forth his 
warnings, and lo, they are treated mth supercilious scorn or 
branded as a grand impertinence. But, my Lord, 1 must 
remind you that the greater the power, the more tremendous 
the responsibility ! I must also remind you that, — apart from 
the solemnities of the Great Assize to which the noble and the 
mighty will be suinmoued, without respect of persons, along 
with the poorest and the meanest of tiie land— there is, even 
here below, another tribunal, of a different frame and texture 
from that of an Asiatic time>serviug, favour-seeking community, 
at whose bar the appeal of a gospel minister will be heard as 
promptly as that of the noblest Lord. There is a British pub- 
lic, and above all, a religious public in Great Britain, which 
heretofore hath been moved, and may readily be moved 
again, by ,the addresses and expostulations of a Christian 
Missionary. It was the righteous agitation of this public 
which wrenched asunder the bars of prohibition to the free 
ingress of Bibles and Heralds of salvation into Inilia. It was 
the righteous agitation of this public which accelerated and en- 
sured the abolition of Uic murderous rite of Suttee (Sati.) 
It was the righteous agitation of this public which fore- 
doomed the ultimate severance of official British connec- 
tion with the mosques and temples and idolatrous observances 
of this benighted people. And rest assured, my Lord, that as 
certainly as the rising sun chases away the darkness of night, 
so certainly will the righteous agitation of this same British 
. public eventually wine away, as a blot and disgrace, from our 
- national statute book, that fatal act, by which yoitr Lordship 
Ims restored the government patronage and support to the 
shrines and sanctuaries o£ Hindu and Muhammadan learning 
— with all their Idolatrous, Pantheistic, and Anti-christimi 
errors ! A surer prospect of earning the garland of victmy, 
no Christian Missionary could possibly desire, tltao the op- 
portnnity of boldly conmnting, on a theme like this, the nif- 
tiest of our State Functionaries, in the presence of a propiinna- 
ous auffience of British-born £ree-men, in any city or<9strief, 
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from Cornwall to Shetland. His march would be that of one 
continued conquest. The might and the majesty of a great 
{icoplc^ awakened to discern the truth and import of things as 
they are, would increasingly swell his train. And, from the 
triumph of indomitable principle in Britain, would emanate, 
as in times past, an influence which would soon cause itself 
to he felt in the Supreme Councils of India — and thence ex- 
tend, with renovating efficacy, through all its anti-religious 
Schools and Colleges. 

A. D. 

P. S. — Tbe aullior connot but express his high satisfaction at the spirit and 
the power manifested in ilic condemmloty part of the first notice of the 
Minute" in the Friend of India. It was altogether worthy of the reputation 
of that most able, useful,* and inHuential Journal, in his next letter, tlie author 
expects to enter on a part of ** the Minute," which it will ail'ord him no ordi- 
nary pleasure to be enabled conscientiously to applaud, with us great earnest- 
ness as he has felt himself constrained to reprobate the portion commented on 
in the present. 
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Oh 1 for the coming of that glorioua time, 

When I pruiog knowledge an her noblest wealth 
And best protectioni tkia imperial realm* 

While she eiacu allegtance* shall admit 
An obligation on her part to (earh 
Them who are born to «er\e licr and obey , 

Binding herself by statute to secure 

For uU the diildren whom her soil maintains, 

The rudimeutn of IftUn , and to inform 
1 ho mind mih moial and tfhgwui truth* 

Bofdiwseth* 

My Lord, 

Wealth, rank, station, power, sovereiftnty:— these united 
in one person, arc stupendous gifts of Divine Providence- 
stupendous for good or for evil. Neglected and abused, as in 
the case of a Roman Nero, they become the most frightful 
scourges of humanity and draw down the most terrible retri> 
bution at the hands of an offended God. Cultivated and well 
directed, as in the case of an English Alfred, they become 
founts of the richest benefits to the race of man, and sources 
of reversionary bliss to the happy possessor. And though 
few there be that ever sink into the depths of guilt entailed 
by the vices of the former, or rise to the pre-eminence of 
glory that crowns the virtues of the latter, there is not a 
point along the whole vast line of gradation between these 
extremes, at which tiie words, the exau)plc, or the decisions 
of an earthly potentate may not powerfully operate for weal 
or for woe. If this could be doubted, the calculating facility 
with which your Lordsiiip conceived the great bad tneasare 
reprobated in luy last, and the over-mastering, though it may 
be, noiseless energy with which the apparently most atub* 
born materials have been moulded into willing iiistrumentE to 
give it full effect, must stand forth as ineffaceable monumcRtt 
of demonstration. Doubtless there may be esoteric elements 
which, if divulged, might tend to modify the aspect of tile 
question ; but, as we have no access to the thoughts of princes 
or the counsels of state, we can only look at the exoteric. 
Looking at these, the spectacle presented is, indeed, a atrange 
one — ^forcing us to watch and to wonder at the talismanic 
influence of the waod of power. Glance we at the past 
Behold the Committee of Public Instruction maafttUy fight- 
ing the battle of Educational Anti-Orientalism, under the 
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shadow of Lord W. Bentinck, and cheerfully giving effect to 
hia paramount will. Glance we at the present : — ^Behold the 
Committee of Public Instruction, under the fostering shadow 
of my Lord Auckland, adroitly passing over to the other side, 
as cheerfully ready to execute his paramount though contrary 
will. Proh Tempora ! Proh mores 1 We had thought some 
of tliein at least men of principle, who had built their con- 
clusions on a rock which the tempests and the torrents of 
opposition might assail in vain. But, lo, they all act like men 
of shifting, sand-like expediency which the gentle gale of vice- 
regal favour has blowu into shreds. One Governor General 
frowns on the State Institutions of Orientalism and blasts 
them with the breath of his sore displeasure. ‘‘ Well done, my 
Lord,’* exclaim the Public Instructionists, well done ; so 
perish alt endovments of error” Another Governor General 
smiles propitious on the State Institutions of Orientalism, 
and revives them with tlie breath of his approving compla- 
cency. Well done, my Lord,” re-echo tlie Public Instruc- 
tionists, well done, so re-flourish all endowments of error” 
In our ignorance of the esoteric mysteries of state councils, 
how are we left admiringly to cry out : — What must be the lati- 
tude and the longitude of the policy of him, who could so 
calmly abide his time — waiting till the lamentations of the chief 
mounters were ended, and the most interested friends had be- 
come reconciled to the loss of their darling Orientalism — and 
then going forth, amid the silence and the gloom of ill- 
omened auguries, - to resuscitate the hydra-headed spectre 
which had been formally consigned to the befitting mansions 
of the tomb ? What must be the latitude and the longitude of 
the allegiance of those, who,— after having, under tire former 
Government Head, witnessed or even assisted in celebrating 
the funeral obsequies of this gaunt Oriental antagonist, — could 
now march forward in the rear of the new Chief to behold 
his intended feat of resurrectionism, and exult at the re- 
appearance of the disinterred apparition, and eagerly join in 
re-equipping it for its wonted vocation of fell revelling among 
the blighted intellects and the withered hearts of a deluded 
and benighted people If justice and truth could alhnr it, 
gladly, oh, most gladly would celestial Charity draw her 
benign veil over the whole ; and breathe forth unto Heaven 
the God-like prayer, ** Father, fmgive them, for tiiey know 
not what they do !” 

One of the earliest and most lamentable results of your 
Lerdship*s act of restoration will be, the re-mtroduetion of the 
old cot^fluion qf ideas on the sukfoei cf Orientei LUerature 
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and ATo/tve EdiietttioH-‘^d the lUHmati rediaatian 
wfAtg^ eoneequeneee to vUeh tueh iaevUaUff tmd^ 

Already, in the distant horizon, do 1 behold tymirtaaii^ 
significant symptoms— >of reviving opinions on 
whose portentous shadows, when they gather into ltreit|^ 
may well scare away a Governor Gkneral, less, resolnte and 
less fraught with the true reforming spirit than the hut. It 
is well then betimes to sound a note of warning. From tiio 
constant and almost exclusive employment of Oriental 
terature in the education of native youth, these two whol^ 
** distinct and distinguishable” things, viz. the Patronage of 
Oriental Literature, and the Advancement of Native Bducaldon^ 
came to be perpetually and systematically confounded. The 
Educationists of the old regime held these to be iaeeparahl^ 
if not altogether identical. And what was the unavoidaUe. 
consequence ? The instant, Lord W. Bentinck simply decreed 
that Oriental Literature, bestrewn as it is throughout, with 
what your Lordship justly terms radical errors and defi- 
ciencies,” should be withdrawn from the Government educa- 
tion of native youth, and a true and wholesome literature 
substituted instead, — that instant, the snug little coterie of 
Oriento-maniasts, alarmed at the disjunction of what thejT 
held to be incapable of being riven asunder, rent the air with 
their hoarse murmufings and bitter plaints. The Corypheua . 
of the storming party actually pronounced Lbrd BentinekV 
enactment, an act of extermination against the litera- 
ture and classical languages of Hindnstfin.”^ From these 
and other similar terms, in which he and his co-adjutors 
spoke and wrote and raved on the subject, one ignorant of the 
facts might naturally have supposed that it threatened to 
deluge the shores of India with fresh floods of bigotry and. 
intolerance~-that it threatened to recal ** Chaos and Old 
Might” from their long undisturbed slumbers, and reseat them 
on the throne of worse than Gotiiic darkness and error. Ouer 
might suppose, that it was an act which might have hee^ 
concocted in the barbaric coundl chamber of Gensoio eh 
Attila; or, that it might have issued from the conclave of the 
Caliphme atthe time, when, from the Tagus to the. Jaxarleihi 
its destroying sword had obliterated tbe recordslof every wtlit 
save that of ddlah and hie Prophet ; or, that ik- atight lutre 
formedooe et therntbless decrees of Mahntoud of QjUtseiy: #1^; 
from time to time, ** pounced like an eagle firom ' 

dons eytr amid the snows of Caucasus on poor unhappy. llM^. 
and having snatched his prey, instantly flew . lhtW 
sumntatn domain,** leating behind 1dm teni|^ . de tidgai^ 
idids tranced in the dns^ ai^ the sacred enhMiiisdli^W 
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gods— the written monuments of a literature^ and science, 
and tbeology> that proudly boasted of an immeasurable anti<- 
quity, — devoured by the blaze of many a vnde-spread confla- 
gration. 

Whatever may be alleged as to this being an exaggerated 
picture of the opinions and forebodings of certain doating 
Orientalists, no one at all conversant with their views will be 
disposed to deny that there is a deep, and broad, and strong 
foundation for it. Bating the use of comparisons altogether, 
language was employed on the subject that admitted of no 
equivocation and no mistake. The act, not virtually, but ac- 
tually, was characterized as a scheme for the total extinction 
of native classical literature— as a project for the annihilation 
of all the languages of India, vernacular or classical — as a 
measure for the abolition of ail native institutions for native 
education. And having thus characterized, or rather carica- 
tured, the art, it required neither the wisdom of a sage, nor 
the vaticinative powers of a seer, to prognosticate that it 
might involve the most mischievous consequences,— that it 
might tend to alienate the minds of the natives by impressing 
upon them the conviction that they and their rulers had cott- 
flicting feelings and incompatible interests, — that it might be 
calculated to destroy all respect for the British character, yea 
to endanger the stability of the British power, — and, finally, 
that it might contribute to retard indefinitely, if not altogether 
to prevent, the intellectual, moral, and religious improvement 
of the people. 

Those who indulged in such retrospective criminations and 
prospective fears might be sincere in their convictions ; but 
most assuredly, they were woefully mistaken. Whether the 
sudden dissipation of their own congenial dreams might have 
somewhat excited the heat of indignation which enveloped 
the judgment with fumes, while it bad quickened the activi- 
ties of the fancy, it is not for us to say. But certain it is, 
that they did seem to contemplate the subject through some 
hazy medium, like travellers in the morning viewing the face 
of nature through those misty exhalations which distort the 
forms of things, as well as expand them into disproportion- 
ate magnitude. For bow stood the case ? When presented in 
its bare literality, it was neither more nor less than this.— The 
British Government at one time voluntarily allotted certain 
funds for the cultivation of Native* Literature in connection 

* Tl>e fxpmrion « Native liimtuM*’ w “ Oriental Literattue" fer want 
of a toier, u employed heie and eltewhera todenoteoUnetm writings ofeveiy 
deMnption, whether (triedy literary, ementific or tfierfogical. It ii etnployea 
m thM aimmmpteltenrHng m»e u e»seediin|dy OMtvdrtUnt to {«eveat the recur, 
jwce of oonstanhnirottmlocution. 
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vrith Native Education in certain inetitutionPf fbonded ..by 
itself. The same government after nrards deemed 4^ expedmot 
to determine to withdraw, these funds from each nllotment* 
and apply them to the encouragement of Europeim Uteratu|re 
and science. 

Now, it matters not a jot in this part of o\ir inquiry, wbe* 
ther the government views of right or expediency in effecting 
this transfer were defensible or not. The simple questioit 
that arises here is — Did the withdrawing of certain funds 
from the support of a few native institutions, originated by 
government itself, amount in any reasonable sense to an 
abolition of all native institutions ? Did it amount to an ex* 
tinction of all native classical literature ? In other words, was 
the simple withholding of direct positive encouragement to the 
study of Oriental Literature in the instruction of native youth, 
equivalent to a direct active discouragement of Orieutid Lite- 
rature altogetlier, — amounting to a persecuting proliibition or 
a general exterminatiun ? Why, if common sense has not fled 
tile habitations of man, this determination of withdrawing 
direct positive support from native literature in the Educa- 
tion of Native youth, could not be construed to mean a duwn- 
riglit actual suppression or extirpation of that literature 
either in whole or in part. It was simply a return to the 
first position of strict neutrality ; it was the re-assumption of 
an attitude at non-interjerence ; it was a resolution to do no- 
thing directly and actively, in connection with National Edu- 
cation, either for or against, eitlier to uphold or to abolish, 
native literature. So far as Uie British Oovernment was con- 
cerned, it just left that literature precisely as it existed 
before its interference at all ; i. e., it resigned the classical 
literature of India to the patronage and support of the des- 
cendants of those who have cultivated and perpetuated., the 
knowledge of it during the last thirty centuries, together witit 
their voluntary European allies. 

Again, how, or in what conceivable sense could the applU 
cation of any funds whatsoever to the purposes of EngfUdt 
education, be interpreted as tantamount to an attempt 
annihilate all the languages of India, vernacular and 
As well, surely, might we assert that endowments fot c^ceyt'* 
raging the study of Latin and Greek in the islaudnf Q^eat 
tain were destined to exterminate the language} wh^cb 
peare, and Milton, and Addison, had reiidered classical, fjMb 
all its provincial dialects ! Or, let us refer to a eentemporaf 
neons ease somewhat parallel. The British 
the premnt time, deem it prt^r to vote an animal 
money for ^ cHUiya%a of PopUb litcratki^ ig; 
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of Maynooth. Nov, the same gorerament iuay> for good 
reasons, afterwards find it expedient to withdraw this grant, 
and derote the sum so withdrawn to the enconragenient of 
general English education. Should it actually resolve thus to 
retrace its steps, could such an act of withdrawal and appro- 
priation, we ask, be designated, with any semblance of pro- 
priety, an act for the abolition of all Popish institutions — for 
the extinction of all Popish literature — and for the extermi- 
nation of the Latin and Irish languages ? Stript of all adven- 
titious colourings, and presented in this simple light, the 
proposition seems too ludicrously absurd to be for a mo- 
ment entertained. Yet such, and none other in spirit and in 
letter was the proposition which some of our great Orientalists 
were so prodigal of their strength in attempting to establish. 
And think you, my Lord, that the successors of such men as 
H. H. Wilson, Esq. and the late lamented Mr. Prinsep and 
Dr. Tytler, are likely to manifest more discretion and display 
greater acuteness and practical sagacity than they, in distin- 
guishing the things that differ, and in cleaving to the things 
that are really most excellent ? 

Still, though the charges of ‘^extermination,” “extirpation,” 
and “ destruction” may thus be shewn to be contempUbly 
ridiculous, many of the Oriental fraternity, unwilling to be 
baffled, and ready, like drowning men, to cleave to a floating 
straw, turn about, and, occupying new ground, rally round a 
new standard. With the Sanskrit professor of Oxford they 
eagerly join ; and, adopting his patriotic language, exultingly 
ask. Has not Native Literature^rightful claims on a govern- 
ment which has “ usurped the power and absorbed the 
revenues of those who were its natural guardians ?” 

Now, in all such scornful taunts and criminative upbraidings 
there is still predominant the same confusion of ideas respect- 
ing the patronage of Oriental Literature and the Education of 
Native youth, as well as not a little mis-statement of historicid 
facts. If it be insinuated that the resources of the natives have 
been so crippled by our Government, that their own institu- 
tions must droop and languish from inability to support them, 
nothing can be more wide of the truth. There have been all 
along native Colleges in great abundance, in which the classi- 
cal languages of India, particularly Sanskrit^ have been culti- 
vated in the highest peitection. These, in many instances at 
least, are as flourishing now, as they have been for centuries 
past — rendering the establishment ofaimilar institutions on 
the part of the British Government, not only a work of rivalry, 
but of perfect supereregi^n. ^Government cottq^es,” re- 
marked the Editor M /mite some years ago, 
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equal precuiou and brutbf ^Mncompariwa with the iodi^OiOiM 
cwlegesj are M a pool of stagnant water, compared mth tbj* 
flowing stream of the Ganges. The country needs not t|^ 
support of Government to keep alive a knowledge ^ 
sacred tongue, (Sanskrit.) The patrona|^ under whidi lit 
flourishes, is not the smile or the gold of a foreign govwo^, 
ment, but the high dignity and distinction with which clsMiirai 
reputation is rewarded, in the wide circle of native sodetjr. 
That encouragement has hitherto been more efficacious id 
producing great scholars, than the patronage of the British 
Government, and for many years to come, this is likely to be 
the case.” 

Again, if it be asserted that native literature has claims on 
the patronage of the Government, and then atttmtd that the 
only way of meeting these claims is to support colleges where 
the study of it may be estcltuively prosecuted by numbers of 
the privileged claues of native youth ; and if this assertion 
and assumption be held to be correlative, in so much that, 
if the latter is not, the former cannot be ;-r-then must we, 
while admitting the validity of the assertion, utterly negative 
that of the assumption. 

There are two objects essentially distinct, the one from the 
other, viz. the patronage of native literature, and the ednea* 
tion of native youth. These objects, though clearly distin* 
guishable, are by no means incompatible. A liberal and jiatrio* 
tic Government may, in cei-tain respects, without inconsistency 
and without collision, extend its countenance to both. That 
Government should decline employing native literature as ^e 
primary instrument of imparting knowledge in the education 
of native youth, is no reason why, separately and for other 
ends, it might not effectually patronise it. 

To illustrate what has now been advanced, let us suppoiie . 
that our ancient Scottish literature has rightful claims on the 
patronage of the home government. Well, Sir Walter Scott 
W collected and published some volumes of border soip^ 
and bs^ads; and Mr. McPherson some volumes of the ^ 
ditionary remains of Celtic poetry. Now, might not Gp«. , 
vernment l^itimately extend its patronage to our ^ndeak. 
literature, by conferring honorary titles, or bestowing pee^ . 
niary largesses on those who devoted their timq . thme^ 
trients to the work of rescuing from pceinntaee d^y % . 
most curious reties I But, might not the *Bam« Goveurnmi^ 
justly object to the applieatioo of any portion of thq nveoii^ 
to the endowment of seminaries on the Tweed or qn ^ Tny| 
for the purpose of fumiriting an educatiou, to bnodreds, (tf;, 
youths, in which (be sfqpfe ariieb conristed ewhtPNI^v^ 
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border tegende and Ottiardc tokef So in India. Government 
may deem it expedient, to a certain extent, and for specific 
purpobes, to patronise native literature ; while, for valid rea- 
sons it ought to demur at the support of institutions for the 
exclueive cultivation of it, in the tuition of hundreds of native 
youth. Government, in order to cherish and gratify the spirit 
of literary research, may supply the means of publishing cor- 
rect editions of standard classical works ; it may encourage 
translations of these into the English language ; it may, by 
honorary titles or pecuniary rewards, stimulate researches into 
the history, the philosophy, the religion, and the antiquities 
of Hindust&n. All this the Government may do, and much 
more. To the enrouragement of such pursuits within mode- 
rate limits, even Mr. Ward, with all his horror of Hinduism, 
would not object. He, himself, in substance, proposed that 
a society should be formed cither at Calcutta or London, for 
improving our knowledge of the history, literature, and my- 
thology of the Hindus,— that a pantheon should be erected for 
receiving the images of the gods, cut in marble ; a museum 
also, to receive all the cm iosities of India, and a library to per- 
petuate its literature, — that either individuals should be em- 
ployed in translations from the Sanskrit, or suitable rewards 
offered for the best translation of the most important Hindu 
books. 

Now there is alretidy in existence a Society founded by that 
prince of Orientalists, Sir William Jones, in Calcutta, for the 
realization of these very objects. " Let Government, there- 
fore,*^ said the friends of genuine education, tix or even ten 
yeare ago, — let Government, if it will, constitute this vener- 
able patriarch of all our Literary Institutions, its official Al- 
moner for dispensing its patronage of Oriental Literature; 
and let a portion of the public revenue be a^ipropriated to 
this special and commendable end.'* For such an ulterior 
arrangement Lord W. Bentlnck’s enactment paved the way. 
And nought in the Dilhi minute has afforded us greater plea- 
sure than to learn that the Court of Directors have now made 

a separate grant for the publication of works of interest in 
the ancient literature of the country to be disbursed through 
the appropriate channel of the Asiatic Society.** This is as it 
should be. Many and interesting are the purposes to which 
carefully collated and revised editions of such works may be 
subservient. If philology 4)e an object of pursuit;— where can 
be found the fuperior of the Sanskrit, — said to be the most 
copicus, and certainly the most elaborately refined of all lan- 
gm^ies, living or dead P If antiquities are there not monu- 
mental teniMns and cavern temples iparody, less stupendous 

* A. V 
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than those of Egypt — and ancient sculptures which* ifii|feritf)( 
in majesty and expression* in richness and variety of onMMIURt'* 
tal tracery* almost rival those of Greece «nd over the detegn 
and purprt of these what can be expected to throw sooks 
glimmerings of light, if not the ancient Indian records of 
Bto^ and of song ? If the intellectual, the moral* and the 
social history of man ; — are there not ample stores of po^c 
effusion and extraordinary legend, with whole masses fa snh- 
tile speculation and fantastic philosophies and prodigious 
mythologies, exhibiting infinitely varied and unparalleled 
developments of every principle of action that has character 
rized fallen degraded humanity ? If an outlet for the exercise 
of philanthropy ; — what field on the surface of the globe cait 
be compared to Hindustan, stretching from the Indus to the 
Ganges and from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, in point of 
magnitude and aceeasibihty comHnedy and peculiarity of claims 
on the eons of Britain — the claims of not less than a hundred 
and thirty millions of fellpw-subjects, sunk beneath a load of 
the most debasing superstitious and the cruelest idolatries 
that ever polluted the surface of earth or brutalized the nature 
of man ? — and in order to reach most effectually the heads 
and the heal ts of these multitudes with a view to their im- 
provement, what more necessary than to become acquainted 
nith the subject-matter or contents of those wot Its which are 
the real and original sources of all tlieir prevailing systems* 
opinions, and observances, sacred, civil and social ? Thus it is 
that, in the hands of men of superior principle and superior 
enlightenment — the Antiquarian, the Linguist, the Philoso- 
pher, the Philanthropist— the stores of Oriental Literature 
may be made to subserve a variety of purposes fraught with 
interest and pro^t to mankind at large*' and especially to the 
people of India. What friend of man, therefore, would not 
rejoice in any measure which tended to bring tiiese stores more 
availably within the reacli of those who have the wisdom and 
the will to turn them all to their legitimate uses ? Well* then* 
and truly has your Lordship described the liberality of thu 
Hon’ble Court towards the iuiatic Society in this matter as a 
manifestation of Legislative munificence which has been*' hail- 
ed with universal satisfaction.'* Tea, my Lot d* so far am Ij 
or the thousands who think with me* from being opposed ^ tha 
cultivaUon of Oriental Literature by qualified persons ahd fof 
useM ends* that we should hail with sUll greater Shtisfae*- 
tion* the intelligence that you had consigned the whole 
and a Jia^— now worse than uselessly expended in iipjofitrinat^, 
ing the minds of numbers of native youth with em^ 
ayohut the truth ofhuioryt the truth qfedenee, om tie 
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^ God— into the hande of the Asiatic Society. < From andi a 
fund, that noble Society might midntain at Cmentta, Benares, 
and Dilhi, Colleges of a dozen learned Pandits aad. Maaiama, 
chosen mid appointed on aeeonnt of their aaperinr acquire- 
ments, for the express purpose of bringing to lights collating, 
editing, and publishing aotboritatifc editions of every work 
of note in Sanskrit, Arabic, and Pennan. From such a fund, 
they might maintain two or three European Superintendents 
of eminent scholarship, like H. H. Wilson, or the late Dr. 
Tytler or Mr. J. Prinsep, for the express purpose of being em> 
ployed in counselling the natiresoeoMin their mitical and edi- 
torial labours ; or in furnishing translations or summaries of 
native works into the English langn^e ; or in traversing the 
country, vrith a view to decipher and collect the somewhat 
hieroglyphic inscriptions on the rucks, and columns, and 
ancient edifices of India. Such an application of the funds 
might well be bailed as conferring an inestimable boon not 
on India only, but on the whole literary, scientific, and 
relteiooe world. 

But, my Lord, there is another and a totally different ob-. 
ject, which the Indian (government professes to have sincerely 
at heart ; and that is, the education qf native youth. For tl>e 
more effective superintendence of its schemes in this most 
important of all departments in the State, the Committee of 
Public Instruction was duly organized. Let the (3h>vern- 
ment, then,” sud the friends of ffenuine native education, 
*' let the Government, if it will, still continue to repose its 
confidence in this Committee, as the sole depository and dis- 
tributer of its bounties, in diffusing the blessings of sound 
and us^fid knowkdffe throughout the land.” Now this was 
precisely one of the leading objects which Lord W. Bentinck's 
enactment so conclusively effected. By this enaetment, the 
connection of the members of the Public Instruction Com- 
mittee, in their united corporate capacity, with the cause of 
Oriental Literature was wholly severed ; their |pr^arious wan- 
derings into its boundless and imtbless domains were wholly 
arrested ; and their official functions, as its patrons and culti- 
vators, wholly suspended. By this enactment, the Committee 
was just recalled to its proper sphere, and restricted to its pro- 
per orbit By this enactment, it was destined to becomeio 
reality what its name truly imports, a Committee of -PuhHe 
Instruction— o Qovemment Committee, not /or the reorklf ^ 
m jq/brier ctass tf naftve mtdtororo in (MmUt Xifetwiww, 
hut for the instrmtikt^'ihe youth i/Lu/ia in tiiose brant^es 
whlch alone,aa constituent parts ofliealtiiful twtiiou; ever 

to have been employed by an en^btenadigofverniatm Id the 
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educational devetopment of the youthftil mind* vitfi' theMhiHd^ 
bling Literature and true Science of Biarbpe, i# OOiHilMia^S* 
guisW from the debaidng literature and falea Stdehee hf Aktdt 
By this enaetmenty the two great obt)e4^, the patrOMI# of 
Native Literature and the reai Edneation of native 
were designed to be kep^ as they should riways have 
perfectly distinct. By this enactment, it wn determined tfaai 
they should not, as before, be agtun intermingled— that daeli 
riiould be prosecuted, if prosecuted at all, separately and i^art 
by itself, under its own proper designation— and that thegra^ 
tification of a literary curiosity, or the prosecution of leame4 
research, or the official countenance of Oriental Literatnrt^ 
however laudable, should never again be confonnded with p«i 
pu/ar education ; that is, with one.of the most effective moaili 
of removing the intellectual, moral, and aocial degradation' ol 
a mighty people, by the replenishment of the national mind 
from the exhaustless reservoir of all-comprehending truth; 
What friend of India ought not to rejoice in the provisions of an 
enactment purposely designed to issue in so noble a consum- 
mation ? And in proportion to our joy, must be our unfeigned 
sorrow in the contemplation of that fatal resolution, by which 
all this has been defeated, reversed, and undone I How must 
yonr Lordship's Act of restoration — that act by which the ope- 
ration of printing Oriental v>orh»,frrm education fitndey it to 
be begun anew s and the decree hat been patted far the re-etta- 
bHehatent of Oriental lAteraturey at the main if not eaelutive 
commodity in the education of thousandi of native youth, who 
are that armed with augmented power to perpetuate the re^n 
rtf error aHdtuperetition,—^ow must such an act tend to revive 
in the breasts of Orientalists the old fond delusion by which 
Native Literature and Native Education became inextriciti)ljr 
interblended— and the promotion of the one was held to be 
eguivident to the advancement of the other ! Yea, how must 
such an act, at the present time and in present circumstanOas, 
revive the delusion with redonbled energy { inasmuch as k 
tends to excite the peculiar enthmuasm that ever tprk^ 
from the recouquest of a once lost bat now recovered terri- 
tory 1 Best assured, my Lord, that when the aeeumulotlsv . 
force of public opinion in Britmu shall ooinpd 'SOBM inihmf' 
Governor General to rescind yonr Lordship^#' iU-fMm) 
it wUl be fowad that your Lordship has now tir^ared flhdtih ' 
4 iali -«nt at which the whole monriikd -trage^ of dUmiis^. 
•bout ^^injustieeto the tigh^cliuiiuof OriiMhi UletMlkdiif' 
and ** acta at estmerioatiim i^;aksst iV* 
gothk baihoriem/* matt Iw dnaeteA-wrat 
will it he foaod, thlti, hi the weaemlffibi ^ 
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throwing down the ganntlet, yonr Lordship’s Minate, instead 
of putting and end to ** our Education Controversies/’ has just 
served to evoke a spirit of righteous indignation, whose fear* 
less freedom, in the cause of God and man, must soon prove 
that the real battle is only beginning to be rebegun, — with this 
notable difference, that the principal scene of warfare may 
henceforward be transferred from the limited locality of 
Indian province, to the mightier stage of Imperial Britmn ? 

Leaving, for the present, this hostile theme, most gladly do 
1 pass on to another more genial to my own mind, and more 
creditable to your Lordship’s genius and sagacity as a states- 
man. Overlooking all subordinate though important questions 
as to mode and manner and practical detaiU, the two great 
generic and positive measures of your Lordship’s Minute 
are ; — Ist. The determination, at regarde the uee of Oriental 
lAterature in the education of the privileged classee of native 
youth, to restore all that your noble predecessor had toith so 
much of sound wisdom and benevolent feelirrg resolved to abo- 
lish 2nd. The determination, as regards the introduction of 
European Literature and Science through the medium of the 
English language, to uphold with augmented efficiency all that 
your noble pre^cessor had with such generous and enlightened 
policy resolved to establish. The former of these measures I 
have, from the honest convictions of my own understanding 
and conscience, and with the fearless freedom of a Christian 
man and a British subject, earnestly reprobated. The latter 
of these measures, I am, in like manner, prepared, if need be, 
as conscientiously and fearlessly to vindicate in the face of any 
mustering array of opposition. And I do now, in my own 
name and that of hundreds in India and of tens of thousands 
in Great Britain, who have the cause of native improvement 
seriously at heart, tender the most unfeigned thanks to your 
Lordship for a decision not less distinguished for its wise 
statesmanship than for its capability of being converted into 
a fertile source of blessings to India. 

But this subject, as your Lordship’s Minute very distinctly 
indicates, does not and cannot stand by itself. It doea not 
and cannot maintain an attitude of isolation away from the 
joint confederacy of other educational powers. ' It neither 
can nor ought to be separated or viewed apart from those 
varied measures, the combination and aggn^ate of which 
constitute a coesplcte system of national education, any more 
than the key-stone can or ought to- be separated and view- 
ed apart frota tiie other ateb-atones, columns, and oomices, 
the combination and ^regato of ;vhioli constitnte a com- 
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plete bridge. IntelUpbly to diacun all tfaeae aUiod.,Mid 
interbleaded to{ric8> would be to enter into no brifi dlueidi** 
tion of general principles, and to furnish no meagre catalogue 
of statistical and other details, — in other words,' would be -to 
compose a roluinlnous dissertation on the wide am idlfabsmrb* 
ing theme of national education. Such an attempt is ol,eottrse 
wholly out of the question in a letter like the present, ermt.tf 
the author felt himself vastly more competent than he dMp, 
for so grand and momentous a task, — a task, compared to tlie 
Jvll and adequate execution of whicli, the solution of the Oele- 
brated “ probleii^of the three bodies,” which for ages puKilild 
the brains of the greatest mathematicbus, were a jestj-^stitask, 
the unravelling .')f all whose apparently inextricable compleii'* 
ities, and the sounding of all whose apparently unfathoma^e 
depths, and the adjusting of ail-wiiose apparently irrecopi^ 
able interests, would strain tlie noblest energies of the brighlp 
est genius — consecrated though these might be by the incenso 
of deroutest piety, and enriched by the spoils of all experience, 
and stimulated by the fire of the purest, most disinterested, 
most Catholic philanthropy'. 

At present, therefore, it is not possible to do more than 
simply to advert to one or two leading points ; and that 
with the view of obviating, if possible, certain prevalent mff- 
apprehentions regarding them. Your Lordship has very pro- 
perly remarked, ** that a scheme of general instruction can 
smly be perfect, as it comprehends a regularly progressive 
pWsion for higher tuition; — that in the European states 
whera^ucli systems have been recently extensively matured, 
this pruH^le is universally observed — there being a complete 
series of uniyersities in great towns, of Academies in proviu* 
cial divisions, and of small local schools, all connected in <■ 
combined plan of instruction.” Tb’is is a correct statement of 
the gradation of educational seminaries, essential to a com- 
plete system ; — ^the local, village, or small urban scboole em- 
bracing primary instruction” of different grades 
mass of the people;— the Academies, grammar schoo^Mli^ 
gher schools, or gymnasia, embracing '‘secondary ipitttt&> 
tion” of different grades, for the middle, or more.retp«st|M!ls 
manufacturing, trading, or agricultural classes— instrucl^nfil, 
which itself may amount to a libeml education, and; inclu^ 
all that such classes mi^ require ; or which may prove preptp> 
story to the more advanced requirements of the Joaened p^s- 
fessions the Universities, embracing " hiitiier Jiustnictlmi^** 
of different grades, for tine . highest classes of soidety, ae widl. j|s 
for all who make literature, phikisophy, science^ •or^.'tiwoll^ 
a professional study. It is true also, that, in 
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•nd other continentid kitigdotin> the perfect (N|^izelaoti of 
such connected parte in "a combed plan of ioetmetion" ia a 
matter of recent date. But it is not less tme that in other more 
highly favored lands such organisation k not ef recent growth 
— tiiat nearly as complete an organization of ** connected parts 
in a combined plan of instruction/* was perfected and framed 
in Scotland about three hundred yeare ego I — having been for- 
mally presented in 1660 **to the great Councell of Scotland 
now admitted to the regiment, by the providence of Ood, and 
by the common consent of the Estates thereof/* and persever- 
ingly pressed upon a reluctant parliament ^nd a mercenary 
nobility till its main provisions were uldniately adopted and 
ratified, — though never in the perfect integrity of the great, 
wise, and all-comprehensive original plan. And by whom was a 
scheme so noble— a scheme, so greatly in advance of the gene- 
ral spirit and intelligence of the age — a scheme, so singularly 
anticipative of those measures which, after nearly three cen- 
turies of reformation and civilization, have earned for certain 
European nations, not so much the praise of enlightened 
policy, as the renown of actual invention and discovery, in 
the department of Educational Economics ? Surely it must 
have been the product of the joint wisdom of far seeing states- 
men and politicians !— those men of clear heads, kind hearts, 
and liberal principles, from whom alone has ever issued any 
measure of large and comprehensive policy ! — ^Alas for the 
oracle which has lately opened its vacant mouth wider than 
usual— challenging us to forgive its flippancy and obstinacy 
in sheer pity of its sage-like ignorance ! — ^'fhe very men who 
opposed and resisted this ever-mcmorable scheme of univer- 
sal national education were the leading statesmen and poli- 
ticians of the realm I Who then were they, who could have 
been its authors? Whoever they might be,** replies the 
oracle, ** it k impossible that they could have been eeelesiaetiee 
-since these, by education, creed, and habit, are sectarian and 
kgotted— and ell history proves that from them no scheme 
of comprehensive policy has ever emanated.*’ Alas ! again, 
for the posthumous fame of the expiring oracle whoever 
desires to see the scheme with bis own eyes— a scfaeme< of 
which ScoUaud has greuter reason to be proud (if pride in 
buy circnnnrtuieet iMffol) than of mtt the Iwiren wbieh 
she bath earned in Uie domains of literature or plulosoj^y, 
of ptacefld indnstry or petrhttk wnr-^e hat only to open 
“the first book of. the polky aoddke^ae^^ olloe efauedi 
of ScoUaud, wbete Ute ttshewe wet primely fooppumted, and 
the pcoprkty or euea neatmtj of its adt^uM by ^ eeCateo 
pf the teim' «isea%.:iwii:. fbMpmUy col»i««i;’l--««d to 
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reach the dimax of amazement he has only farther I* ttmi 
over to the title pl^^ and there he trill find it notified* that (he 
whole was ** drawn up by Mr. John Wiiiram* Mr. JbIm Spot* 
tiswood, John Willock, Mr. John Douglasse* Mr. Jeto Hmvi 
and John Knot/* the great — the leading welootaotko Of the 
nation ! 

Having settled that, in order to a complete system of Na<* 
tioiial Education, three kinds of seminaries in India as else* 
where-*-SchuolB, Academies, and Colleges — generieaily fits* 
tinct, though of different powers fur varying degrees of pH* 
inary, secondary, and higher in8tructiou-~>ure indispensable ;>*** 
there are two or three fundamental questions which we ore 
called on,ta limine, to determine, let. What are to be the snb* 
jects taught in these institutions respectively ? 2nd. Tbrongh 
what lingual media are these to be conveyed. 3rd. Are the 
whole to be attempted universally and siDinltaneously ?**4f 
not, on which description of them should our efforts be mainly 
conceiiticd and our resources mainly expended ? 

Ist. What subjeett ought to be taught in the different 
grades of Institutions ? Anxious to do justice to whatever is 
really good in your Lordship’s Minute, 1 shall, at this stag* 
of my remarks, forego the coiisideratinii of the subject of 
religion altogether, ao it find$ no place m yoursehtmtof 
Notional Education ; though I must nt once candidly con* 
fess that to devise and establish a national system of education 
without religion, seems to my mind much the same ai to turn 
a majestic vessel fairly adrift on the wide ocean without a halm, 
or to project a planetary system into the dark void of tpaca 
without a sun! Meanwhile, however, waving tbatalMuspOIS. 
tant point, 1 proceed to remark that, as regards the onl(faeto to 
be taught, there is oue principle wliich surely ought inflaxlhl^ 
to regulate all our plans for improved education, viz. that an 
every subject it is our duty to convey the known and aeknoto* 
leered truth ; and never any knoum or acknowledged error f ao 
truth, or instead qf truth. Under the guidance of awfii « 
governing — such an ameliorating principle, -^-oor books Ihir 
elementary or primary schools, would eubetantiaUy be the 
same as those employed in the best primary schools id Buropa 
~incladiog also extracts of such passages from Orientiit 
works as might prove, at least havmless and unhhjcctionaltia* 
And sorely no friend of India ought to undervalue ^ bohn 
conferied by the introduction of such an improved eeHSf qf ele^ 
mentary class books, even were no other g^ to aeenta tbtM 
the general superceasion of those reroltinglhiranic Isgendf snff 
mythological tales which at present eonstitote tj^ 
aliment of the youthful mind in the indigenoas idhoois, ’nie 
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I understand to be your Lordship’s meaning and design from 
the observation that| in our common “ district schools, we can 
draw litHe, if any aid, from eseitting native Hlerature^tbnt 
the books used in them should not only be correct and elegant 
in stjlc, but bliould be themselves of the most useful desorp- 
tion — and that the desire for the new ideas and information 
which will be imparted at them must be among the chief 
inducemeiita to attendance.” If this be the meaning and 
design, so far as it goes, the object is worthy of all commend- 
ation. The secondary or middle schdols, or zillah station 
Academies, being partly perfective and terminati\e of the 
course of primary instruction, and partly preparatory to the 
higher curricuhiiu of the Colleges, the subjects taught must 
of necessity assume the form and complexion of those mate- 
rials which compose the extremes. What tlien should be 
taught in the Colleges, or “ Seminaries of highest learning,” 
as the alone subjects of ^^an advanced and thorough educa- 
tion?” To this your Lordship replies, in a tone ot authority 
which is refreshing amid the quivering ballancings of other 
opinions, that it should be a complete Education in European 
Literature, Philosophy, and Saence.^^ Here at last, your 
Lordship has succeeded in planting your foot on a rock which 
neither the storms of controversy nor the floods of Orien- 
talism will be able to sliake. This was the clear-sighted reso- 
lution of jour intrepid predecessor, and in simply confirming 
it a nobler plume has been added to your garland of honours 
than the laurel wreath of the conquest of Affghanistan. 

2nd. The subjects to be taught being thus, in a general 
way, determined, the next grand question is, Through what 
lingual media are these to be communicated ? Here too, 
your Lordship’s judgment is thoroughly orthodox. Indeed,-^ 
apart from the admirably expressed caveat against over-san- 
guine expectations, and the equally admirable statement of 
some of the causes of paitial or temporary failure^ inevitably 
incident to a new, untried, and arduous though glorious en- 
terprise, —this is the section of the Dilhi Minute which 
reflects the greatest credit on your Lordship’s sagacity, as a 
statesman and educationist. For the entire mass of e/emen/nry 
or primary schools, the media of instruction ought, beyond 
all debate, to be the vernacular languages or dialects of the 
different provinces* For the highest seminaries or colleges, 
the mediam of insfritcftcn ought as demonstrably to be what 
Lord Bentinck decreed and Lord Auckland has ratified, ris* 
the Eng^h language. For the secondary schools or aillah 
Academies, that part of the studies which is compktiye of 
primary instruction in the case of those of the imddle classes 
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who proceed no farUier, should eettainl^ be conducted thivofitl^ 
the medium of the vernaculars {—while a vigorous dopirt* ' 
ment should be opened in each for the study of Ei^lish in 
the case of tiiose who are candidates for promotion to the 
Collegiate Institutions. 

The media of instruction have called forth more discussion 
and led to fat greater misconceptions than the tul^ect* of 
instruction. The latter were originally decided 1^ tiw ' 
Government Committee to be chiefly ; if notwholly) Orientitt' 
But the rebuke administered so far back as 1894 by the^ 
Court of Directors tended to assuage the Oriento^manla* ' 
“ The great end,” wrote the Hon’blc Court, ** should net 
have been to teach Hvidu learning or Muhammadan leam^ 
ing, but useful learning. In establishing seminaries for the 
purpose of teaching mere Hindu or Muhammadan Literaturci 
you bound yourselves to teach a great deal of what waefHvO- • 
hue, not a little of what was pterelg mischievous, and a malt 
remainder indeed in which any ntility was concerned f* 
Then followed the striking memorial on the late celebrated 
Rajah Ram Mohun Roy — gne of the profoundest Oriental 
scholars of the age. It is in the form of a solemn remon- 
strance against the establishment of the Sanskrit College of 
Calcutta — and was characterized by Bishop Heber at the 
time for its good English, good sense, and forcible argu- 
ments.” In the course of his protest lie tlius proceeds 
** This seminary” (Sanskrit College) can only be expected 
to load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and 
metaphysical distinctions of little or no practical use to the 
possessors or to society. The pupils will there acquire 
what was known two thousand years ago, with the addition 
of vain and empty snbtilties since pVoduced by speculative 
men. The Sanskrit language, so difficult that almost a life-, 
time is necessary for its acquisition, is well known to have' . 
been for ages a lamentable check on the diffuBion of know:- '' 
ledge ; and the learning concealed under this almost Imper^ 
vious veil is far from suflicient to reward tlie labour of ac- 
quiring it. No improvement can be expected from inducing ' 
young men to consume a dozen of years of the most valtlable 
period of their lives in acquiring the niceties of Byakaran or ■, 
Sanskrit Grammar. For instance, in learning to discota such 
points as the following; Shad, signifying to ea^t^t^\dduHi ) 
he or she or it eats ; query, whether does Bhaduii, talwn gs V 
whole, convey the meaning, he, she or it eats; orare iBpd-;<} 
rate parts of this meaning conveyed by distlnctiont of'tho' 
words ? As if in the English lanj^e, it were asjted, , 
much meaning is there in the Mf; now much ihtiiaff 'Aiid ' 
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U the irhotc incniiing of the word conveyed by these two 
{lortioiis of it distinctly, or by them taken jointly ? Neither 
can much improreuieut arise from such speculations as the 
following, which are the themes suggested by the Vedant 
In what manner is titc soul absorbed into the deity ? What 
relation does it bear to the divine essence ? Nor will youths 
be fitted to be better members of society by the Vedantic 
doctrines, which teach them to believe that all visible things 
have no real existence ; that as father, brother, &c. have no 
actual entity, they consequently deserve no real affection, and 
therefore the sooner we escape from them and leave the 
world the better. Again, no essential benefit can be derived 
by the student of the Miniangsa, from knowing what it is 
which makes the killer of a goat sinless on pronouncing cer> 
tain passages of the Vedant, and what is the real nature and 
operative influence of certain passages of the Vedas, &c. ? 
The student of the Nyaya shfistra cannot be said to have 
improved his mind after he has learned from it into bow 
many ideal classes the objects in the universe are divided, 
and what speculative relation the soul bears to the body, the 
l»dy to the soul, the eye to tlic ear, &c. If it had been 
intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of real 
knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would not have been 
allowed to displace the system of the schoolmen, which was 
the beet calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the same 
manner the Sanskrit system of education would be the best 
calculated to keep this country in darkness, if such had been 
the policy of the British Legislature. But as the improve- 
ment of tile native population is the object of the government, 
it will consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened 
system of instruction ; embracing mathematics, natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, anatomy, with other useful sciences,” &c. 
&c. Aroused by such united expostulations otv-the part^of 
the Court of Directors, and of an influential Hindu, who was 
himself a brfihman, a man of learning and varied accomplish- 
lueiits, and who as a native could not be unduly prejudiced 
against the hereditary literature of his fathers— the Committee 
of Public Instruction resolved, through the mecUum of trans- 
late frogmeuto and the instrumentality of learned Man- 
lavis and Pandits, to graft a few scions from the European, on 
Bie Oriental stock. But the fiitility of tlie attempt to make 
n sickly exotic “ imperfect graft of the tree of knowledge on 
a trunk, the heterogeneity ot which, would not admit of its 
flourishing upon^ it,” instead of planting' " a young and flou- 
^liing tr«, which might shoot-out and spread its branches 
fiw and wid^ whfle. the trunk of the <dd system would be left 
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to a natural and neglected decay*” — the worse than futiilljr 
of the project to secure the inserdon of such grafts thronlp 
the agency of labourers of the old school* whose pride and 
reputation* self-interest and inveterate prejudices wei^ aiji 
marshalled in hostile array against the new and iijaprteed 
system of educational husbandry*— the utter dementedheie> 
of aU this gradually became too conspicuous to be eoneealed. 
Hence the grand struggle which terminated in the ehaetihent 
of the 7th March, 1835* in favour of European Literature' etnd 
Sdenee, through the medium of the Eugluh langut^ei But* 
this enactment had something more to recommend it than 
the hopeless, hapless failure of the opposite system. Agalu> 
and again was it shewn, uegue ad nauseam, how,— in every 
recorded instance in which an im^woved literature became 
one of the instruments of civilization to a less enlightened 
people — as when Athens* the eye of Greece,” became light 

to Rome, the mistress of the world— when Uie wisdom of 
her sages, mellowing the strong heads and rough hearts of the 
Saracenic liosts, converted Damascus the capital of conquest 
into Bogdad the principal seat of letters — ^when* amid the gloom 
of the dark ages, the Arable fount of learning overflowed to 
fertilize the barren regions of Grenada and the Western 
world — and when the revival of ancient letters in Italy stirred 
up the lieart of Europe, and prepared it fur the out-bprsting 
of a mighty cataract of reformation ; — how, in all these and 
similar minor epochs of movement and advance in the gene- 
ral progress of society, it was by a direct acquaintance with 
the world of new ideas* through that medium of language in 
which they were originally moulded* fashioned, and embodied* 
that the reforming impulse was communicated,— and how this 
impulse varied in intensity and perinaiience, in proportion n 
that direct acquaintance was more or less profound. Sd that 
never did the Hon’ble Court express a sounder cfdttidn tiuin 
when it wrote, ** that the higher tone and better spirit of Bu- 
ropean Literature can produce their full effect only on those 
who become familiar with them in the orij^nal languages.” 
xViid never has a Governor General reflected greater crew on. 
himself than when he proclaims to the world his ** entint 
concurrence” in that opinion — adding, as tlie soundest of idL' 
inferences, that he would, therefore, “ msUce it bis prlnOfptt^’ 
mm to communicate, through the ioeaens of'tbe English hut-’ 
guage* a complete education in European lAterature/ 
losophy* and Science* to the greatest nomber of stodents w^ 
may be found ready to accept it at our hands.” ' . 

Ill thus allotting to the English lan^age Its proper posttidifi 
in the firmament of reviving ietteri in Inflla* what ofiscOiu 
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ceptions have ariseo, what misrepresentations have been forged i 
** Behold," exclaim the orient sages, ** behold these Anglo- 
maniacs ; — how they propose to supplant all the native dialects, 
and force the tongnesof a hundred and thirty millions of Asia- 
tics to vibrate with nought but the accents of English foreign- 
ers ' What a chimera ! What an Utopian vUion !" Yea, verity; 
—but the chimera and the Utopianism belong not to the friends 
of English education. They are only the shapeless phantoms 
which have sprung, by spontaneous combustion, from the 
phrenzied and excited imaginations of Us foes. Our uniform 
luid consistent statement has ever been, that, voldle the verna- 
culars must form the sole media of instruction to the great 
mass of the people of India, the Engluh language is the most 
powerful tiM/rt(meaf,/or rapidly and largely transferring the 
higher Literature and Sctence of Europe tnlo the minds of the 
select few, who, by thetr higher gualificaitons, are destined 
to exert a commanding influence over the ordinary many. 
Never have we even said — though much might be said, and 
said to good purpose too — that, abstractedly considered, the 
English language is the £es/ md most perfect instrument for 
effecting even this Imiied end; and never have wo said that it 
should be permanently so employed. 

As to the medium of higher or collegiate instruction, our 
representation has always been the following. Before us 
there is a three-fold choice : — Ist. The vernacular dialects of 
India, which differ from each other as much, and many of them 
a great deal more, than French, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese from each other. 2nd. The learned languages of India, 
Sanskrit and Arabic. 3rd. The English language. The flrst 
of these, or the vernacular dialects, have been declared to be 
inadequate even by the Orientalists themselves. One of the 
greatest of them, H. H. Wilson, Esq., whose opinion in such 
matters is held by many as altogether infallible, has recorded 
it as his verdict, that they are “ utterly incapable of repre- 
senting European ideas ; they have no words wherewith to 
express them." But even if they bad, they have no works- 
no books— embodying the treasures of higher and improved 
knowledge. Nor is there the remotest prospect of possessing 
these, in sufficient quantity, either in the form of original 
composition or translation, for generations yet to come. By 
common consent, then, tlie choice lay between the learned 
languages, Sanskrit and Arabic, on the one hand, and English 
on the other. But what, it has been asked. What I hesitate 
\for a moment between indigenous languages and a foreigii 
tongue, viewed as media for the impartation of knowledge ? 
I'he questmn seems plausible, but u based on a transparent 
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fiillftcf. JT/* Arabic and Sanskrit were twhig epoken Unguagee 
throughout India> we confess there might ^ some alight room 
for momentary heutation. But tliis is not the csM* These 
are no more living spoken languages in India than Qredc and 
Latin are* in our day, in Western Europe. They ure, in the 
strictest sense of the term, dead kmguaget; and, as such, 

S uite as much unknown to the vast majority of the people of 
udia, as any /oretyo tongue that can be named. The subject 
is thus placed in a totally different light from that in which 
zealous Orientalists usually present it. This only accurate 
view of it proves to us that the choice lay, not between tm 
Uvmg spoken languages and a foreign tongue, but between ttvo 
dead languages ando/oreign tongue ;->-that is, the choice 
actually lay, between two unknown eastern languages, and an 
unknown western language. The Ume and labor demanded of 
a native of India, whose vernacular tongue is the spoken dia- 
lect of his province, for mastering the former will be tqual to, 
if not greater than, the time and labour required for the latter. 
Ill the case of Sanskrit, both time and labour will be prodigi- 
ously greater. For this we have the highest possible autho- 
rity, even that of the accomplished scholar, the late Rajah 
Ram M ohun Roy : — The Sanskrit language,” says he, in the 
memorial already quoted, is so difficult that almost a life- 
time is necessary for its acquisition whereas, almost a 
tithe of an ordinary lifetime is in general sufficient to en- 
able an intelligent native youth to master the English. But 
even supposing that the time and labour, in both cases, were 
the same, we should have still to ask, Which of the two, when 
once acquired, would answer the destined purpose best ? That 
is, which of the two would form tlip must valuable instrument 
for the impartation of the enlightened literature and srience 
of Europe ? Here, at least, we need not pause for a reply. 
Let the native youth spend his time and strength in surmount- 
ing the difficulties of Sanskrit, and what amount of improved 
European knowledge will it convey to him ? Only a few serene 
and fragments, which appear droopi^ like sickly essoties ^ a 
foreign and ungemal soil. But let him expend only, a frac^h 
of tii^ same time and toil in acquiring English, and is he pot 
at once presented with the very key of knowledge — aU ^ 
reatty u^ul knowledge which the worU eontams ? Who thsp, 
will hesitate in affirming that, in the meantime ami imprOf 
sent eireumstances. Lord W. Bentindc decided wisely hi. 
poin.(ing the English language, as the medium of ecp.mtt|^- 
catii^i the higher branehes at l^glish Idteratmre end Seleiiim, 
to the select youth of India i And who vfill venture- nay 
that my Lord Auckland has acted with less wkdedt .ia Jexteii^- 
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ing his guarantee to the continuance of English, as the medi- 
um of higher instruction^ until the living spoken dialects of 
India become enriched by the copious infusion of expressive 
terms — the signs and symbols of new and improved ideas — 
and thereby ripened for the foniiatiou of a new and improved 
National Literature* ? 

* Another important view of this measure is that which arises from the 
soundness of its potieg. The vast influence of language in moulding national 
feelings and habits, more especially if fraught with superior stores of know, 
lodge, is too little attended to^ and too inadequately understood. In this 
respect we ore in the rear of nations, some of which we are apt to despise 
ns HemUbarbarous. When the Romans conquered a province, they forth, 
with set themselves to the task of ^'Romanising" it ; that is, they strove 
to create a taste for their own more refined language and literature, and 
thereby aimed at turning the song, and the romance, and the history— 
the thought, and the feeling, and fancy of the subjugated people, into 
Roman channels, which fed and augmented Roman interests. And has 
Rome not succeeded^ Has she not saturated every vernacular dialect 
with whidh she came in contact, with terms copiously drawn from her 
own? Has she not thus perpetuated for ages, after her sceptre moulders 
in the dust, the magic influence of her character and name ^ Has she not 
stamped the impress of her own genius on the literature and the laws 
of almost every European kingdom, with a fixedness that has remained 
unchanged up to the present hour ? And who can tell to what extent the 
Htrength and perpetuity of the Arabic domination is indebled to the Caliph 
Walid, who issuod the celebrated decree that the langtfage of the Koran 
should be the universal language of the Muhammadan world, so that 
from the Indian Archipelago to Portugal, it actually became the language 
of religion, of literature, of government, and generally of common life 
And who can estimate the extent of influence exerted in India by the 
famous edictof Akbar,— the greatest and the wisest far of the sovereigns 
of the House of Timur ? Of this edict, a functionary of the British 
Government remarked, about ten years ago ; " The great Akbar estub« 
lislied the Persian language as the language of business and of polite 
literature throughout his extensive dominions, and the popular tongue 
naturally became deeply impregnated with it. The literature and tho 
language of the country thus became identified with the genius of this 
dynasty ; and tliis has tended more than any thing else to produce a kind 
ofintuitive veneration for the family, which has long survived even the 
destruction of their power ; and this feeling will continue to exist until 
we substitute the English language for the Persian, which will dissolve 
the spell, and direct tho ideas and the sympathies of the natives towards 
their present rulers.*' 

The " until," which ten years ago pointed so doubtfully to tho/uiure, 
was sooner than could then have been anticipated, converted jjato an 
event of past history. And to Lord W. Bentinck belonged the honour 
of this noble aokievment. He it was who first resolved to supersede the 
Persian, in the political department of the public service, by the eubsti- 
tutlon of the EngliiA, and laid the foundation fbr lie becoming the Jen- 
^uage of record and correspondence in every other department, financial 
Md judicial, as well as politick. Having thus by one set created a 
and consequently, an increased and yearly increasing demand 
Jb English, he next consummated the great aesiga by superadding the 
^Pocatiott enociment of the 7tb March 1B35, whlcli tended to provide 
||||tti|td^teeiieensfor supplying Uie demand that had been pveviottsly 
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3rd. The Third question proposed was, Whether Uie 4iAri> 
ent grades of institutions, essential to a complete system of 
National Education, ought to be attempted universally and 
sinmUaneoubly > — and if not, on which descriptioii of them 
should our efforts be mainly concentred and our resources 
n\{iinly expended ? On this* wide theme my contracted limits 
will not permit nte so much as to enter. One or two geifiefal 
remarks must therefore suffice. ^ there were adequate pecu- 
niary resources and human agency, what philanthropist would 
not insist on the whole being commenced at once and wery 
where? llilheilo, liowcver, neither rcbources nor agency can 
be said to be, in the remotest degree, cominensurute with the 
\abtness of the undorUikiiig. It is this which Ims really divid* 
cd tlie sentiments of many of the. best friends of India* The 
available means being utterly inadequate to the efficient ad- 
vancement of .til the different grades of instruction even in 
limited localities, iiidividualb and Societies have been driven 
to the necobsity (ff clioohing one or other of these grades, as 
the bpcciai object of iluir patronage and support* Hence some 
have been all for elemental y inhiruction, and others all for 
higher itibiruction — as the best and most effective mean of 
promoting ilie ^ame ultimate end, viz. the general enlighten- 
ment of the people — according to their varying judgments of 
the nature and tendency and power of these diverse kinds of 
instruction, viewed as instruineiits of intellectual and moral 
regeneration. But which of these parlies, ry the means were 
within their reach, would not prefer liaving the whole, rather 
flnii apart? From a review of the present state of India, the 
Icbboiib of past expel ience, and the history of all great national 
awaken iiigb, I have never scrupled to avow my conviction, that, 
bo far as education is concerned, if oAr resources in men and 
iiioncy be necebsarily circumscribed, it is the pan of sound wis- 
dom not to expend these rcsourccb in spreading a thin volatile 
skim of mere elementary iiistructionism over the surface of a 
society that is corrupt to tlie very core ; but rather, in incfeaa- 
ing the density and volume of our inbtr action, and restricting 

€reate4* And these united acts did and do bid fair to out«rlval, iaimpcirt.. 
anee, all the edicts of the Romao, the Arakic, and the Mcgul ceiiqaerers, 
inasmuch as the English language is Inariitely more fraught with tba 
seeds of truth in every province of literature, sdeaee, and reUgian, t^ 
the languages of Italy, Arabia, or Persia, ever were. Hence It is tMt 
we venture to hazard the opinion, that Lord W, Bentlnck^s double Mt 
for the encourageaieot and mffation of the English language and Knmh 
Literature In the East, confirmed ns it has now haeii by Lord AuckllM, 
will, long after eontcmporaneoiisjparty iotereats, andindividual jealfari^. 
and ephemeral rivalries have sunk Into oblivion, be balle4by agratm ana 
beaefitted posterity as the grandtei ma9ter-4Mke o/ioundpmg oiill has 
yet cbaracterized the administvatiwi of the Britttii Oovernttieat in India. 
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it to a narrower sphere and a more eeleet number, with the 
distinct view, however, of ultimately and more speedily reach- 
ing the torpid and ignorant many through the instrumentality 
f>f the atvakened and enlightened few. This is substantially 
the scheme wiiich your Lordship has advocated. And on one 
supposition, and one alone, may it be held to be substantially 
right, viz. that the educational resources of Govemmant can- 
not possibly be increased beyond the present amount — there 
being some plainly insuperable obstacle in the way of such in- 
crease. This once granted, your Lordship’s position is on 
the whole impregnable; this not granted, your Lordship’s 
position is no more unassailable than a rampart of straw 
before an invasion of fire, lint who can grant such a posi- 
tion ? Who can admit the existence of such insuperable 
obstacle— such physical impossibility ? Who can allow that 
in the Presidency of Bengal, with its revenue of thirteen 
millions, the paltry yearly pittance of twenty four thou- 
sand, is all which it ouglit to yield to the first and great- 
est of national objects — the general education of the peo- 
ple ? Who would stake the residuum of credit, which may 
often belong to a bankrupt character, on the distributive 
justice of the award, that less than one fiv^hundreth part 
of the revenue of an empire is a fitting proportion to be la- 
vished in conferring the chiefest boon of civilization on the 
millions who, with the sweat of their brow and the labour of 
their hands, contribute that revenue P As things are at pre- 
sent constituted, money, money is the sinews of the machi- 
nery of moral not less than of physical warfare. Why then 
sliould the Indian Government not supply more adequate 
means, and thus raise on the plains of Asia, one monument of 
wise and enlightened statesmanship — more precious than whole 
piles of ** barbaric pearl and gold,” and more lasting far than 
all fabrics of “ marble or of brass ?” The amiable author of 
a recent " Treatise on popular education in India” suggests 
that — as the Government have, within the last few years, 
” constituted a road hind throughout the North Western Pro- 
vinces, by a subscription of one per cent, on the revenue on 
the part of the revenue payers, which exempts them from ever 
being called on for labourers for the repair of the high roads, 
and the full benefit of which is secured to the pawrs, by a 
rule, that allows of no appropriation of them for works beyond 
the precincts of the districts in which they are colleetea'’-— 
so, might a pninanent education fund be established, propor- 
tionate to the wealth and population of each province, by 
** the surrender in return of one per cent, of the revenue on 
tlie part of the revenue receivers, for educationid purposes.” 
Wril mi^t such a sum, or one hiatdredth part of their im- 
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tnenw menue» be pronounced the vert mbtimim uaeunt Uwt 
India— «uuk> depreued, benighted India— ihae a ^to 
expect or demand from W rulers, for securing doe main in* 
gredient of the panacea of her intellectual, moral, and aoidal, 
maladies? 

You write, my Lord, and you write well about the desirable* 
ness and necessity of providuig elementary and other ciasa 
boohs as preparatory to more extended iustrucUon } hut da* 
pend upon i^ that, without supplying more enlarged means, 
all that has Imn written or recommended on this head must 
eeaporate into airy bubbles— ^romttes without /u^UmeiU-^t^ 
$olvet without execution. You are also said to hare given 
expression to the noble sentiment, that you would rather 
conquer the jungle with the plough, plant villages where tigera 
hare possessiou, and spread commerce and navigation upon 
waters which have hitherto been barren, than take one indi 
of territory from j our neighbours, or sanction the march of 
armies, or the acquisition of kingdoms.” But has it not oc* 
ciirred to you, that, nhtle the great mass of the people lie 
steeped in the very slough of ignorance and snperstirion, slu^> 
sish apathy and intractable prejudice, such a glowing main* 
festo of your sentiments and wishes must lemaiu but a gorge- 
ous vision, a8*barreii us the jungles to be ploughed, or the 
waters to be navigated ? And has it not forced itself upon you, 
in your meditative and forecasting moods, that one of tbe 
most effective wajs of tuiuiiig the blight vision into actual 
realization is, to send llic sthoulmastci evciy vvhcie abroad, to 
scatter with no niggardly hand those seeds of new principles 
and ideas, which are the awakencis of latent energies, tbe 
heralds of coming change, and the precursuis of a harvest 
of universal improvement? Often hate we admired tlie bold* 
ness of the conception of a cclebiated statesman, who, whmi 
taunted, on occasion of the last invasion of Spain bv France, 
as to the diminution of Britisli influence and the decleasion of 
British interests in the counsels of Europe, which that event 
seemed to indicate, rose up in the British Senate, and in snb* 
stance made tbe maguificcut reply While others w.re tor* 
taring their minds on account of the supposed dUturbance of 
tbe equilibrium of power among tbe European states 1 loohed 
at tbe possessions of Spain on the other side of the Atlanbb ; 1 
looked at tbe Indies ; and I called ia the new world to redress 
the balance of the old.” What is there, my Lor^ to prevent 
you from attempting to emulate, iu a much hls^ and noblsv 
sense, the msgoanimous spirit of this reply? The |^er aS 
calling forth adequate means for the macldncry d* a Natloiilri 
Edocimon most rest somewhere* Should your Tionhhip be 
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the depository thereof, — in the name of the millions that are 
cradled in penury, nursed in superstition, reared in ignorance, 
live in joylessness, and die in black despair, alike unknowing 
and unknown, — ^in the name of these unhappy millions we 
would implore you to exert it. Should it lodge in still higher 
quarters, — from the urgency and conclusiveness of your Lord- 
ship’s representations might emanate the influence which 
alone w'ould prove sufficiently potent to evoke it. In either 
case, should your Lordship fully awake, and arise, and brace 
on your armour, in successfully pleading the cause and esta- 
blishing the means of true Indian enlightenment, to you might 
redound the glory of an achievment, the like of which has not 
yet been recorded in the aiuials of Asia ; to you might belong 
the trariscendaiit honour, in reference to the future triumphs 
of education in the East, of being privileged to shew, that, at a 
time when many were upbraiding the Parent State with the 
diminution of influence at home, and others were racking 
their ingenuity in adjusting the disturbed equilibrium of its 
power abroad, you looked at the vast but dark dominions of 
Brahma on this side the great ocean ; you looked at the 
Indies ; and called in a new empire to redress the balance of 
the old. 

* A. D. 


NOTE. 

ll is but courteous and just to ocknowledn the spontaneous and unso- 
licited favour of the Courier and the En^liUman^ in republishing my for- 
mer letter ; as well^ as in uttracting the uueniioii of tlieir readers to the sub- 
ject by their own Editorial comments. On one who possesses the mens 
sibi conscia recti'*— on one who is a lover of truth and not a lover of conUO> 
vprsy,~the commendations of friends and the strictures of opponents must fail 
to o|)erate witli either an elevating or a depressing influence, liis grand stay 
und support being the testimony of his own conscience, and an assured sense 
of the approbation of his God, he can afford to expose himself as fearlessly to 
the buiietings of the pitiless storm" os to the whisperings of the playful 
breezes. Least of all is such a one to be moved by the criticisms of those 
who are umVe/ia/ critics by profession. Thougli their honor and respectabi- 
lity forbid the license and the latitude which have always been accorded to 
painters and to poets, still, the diversity of ends which the conductors of public 
journals have to pursue, the multiplicity of opposing inteiests which Uiey are 
called upon to adjust, Uie boundless vanety of individual and party feelings and 
opinions which they are expected to consult, and, if posrible, to regulate ;«»all 
seem to demand the largest allowable license and latitode; and in their pro- 
fessional exercise thereof no one has any right to complain. Be this as it 
all truly enlightened govertiiuenU have ultimately yielded and legalized 
^ tlif liberty of the press, as conservative of right and repressive of wrong, 
^nd as no press ever strolled more manfully for its own nberty, th^ that Of 
so none has, on the whole, ever less abused that liberty when cooMed. 
In Uiit respect the sentence of Sir J, C. Uobhouse must be regarded as doim- 
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right, (hough perhafMi m lti« litppjr tfoorance of Imitgii fAriink pitia^iioiiKt) 
calumny. A» to the general average ability wherewith, it ie opnatlpm 
did or capable judge can Imaestly say tlmt it i$ beheadi meifidmfira' 
time to time, acficles do iraua therefrom which would not dlamfil IlMe'noitbi^ 
of (be ablest journal in the Britiidi empire. On the pratent"oomiliott| 1 have 
no room (as some of the friends of native improvement suppose) &»r complaiitl. 
of trespass beyond its legtiroate province. Sliould one journalist be round 
to display his eminent and versatile talents in making ** the worse appear the 
better reason/' or in inditing strains of serio-camic wit and waggeir, wlten 
the subject might seem to challenge the gravest discussion ; or, should another 
exhibit his usual clear«lieadednes8, not in distinguishing but in confoumdiny 
dungs dial differ, or pour forth the imbecilities of a garrulous old age where we 
might have expected at least a temporary liullucinoiion of wisdom and common 
sense still, if professional purposes are to be iinswcrod thereby, no one has 
a right to complain :—it is all in the way of prescriptive privilege. Should die 
readiest and the coarsest instruments of attack be employed, -*such as the throw* 
ing of suspicion on any stateineiit by asserting or insinuating that it is atumied 
without proof\ when in reality it no iiiore needed proof than the fact, that Cal* 
cotta is situated on tiie banks of the (Ganges, or the axiom, that the whole is 
greater than o part ; — the pronoifncing (hut to be decluniution rather than ret* 
soiling, which consists in clenching still faster the iiatl of sound principle, which 
enlightened rrasmt has revealed with almost the force of iiiluiiioii ; — die m^k 
applying words in calling bad Uiings by good names, and good things by bad 
names— honouring die cravings of an ignorant supersliiious multitude with the 
title of citizen rights, and the gratifying of their roost suicidal wishes as Justice 
and charity*— denouncing that as heat and violence, railing and extravagance, 
which is really nothing more than simple zeal and eiiniestness in the cause uf 
I'fod and in the proinoiion of the bat interests of man ; noiliing more than that 
** sharp rebuking" of error which the real friend of truth is bound without re- 
spect of persons to administer, mid that corresponding strength of language 
which a holy indignation of necessity inspires the gloziiig over what is sub- 
stantially untrue with just enough of the semblance of truth to give it a plau- 
sible aspect, like the coiuer who overspreads a piece of lead or coppr, or any 
other of the baser metals, with so much of genuine silver or gold as may moke 
the counterfeit pass the admitting, that the cause is a good one and the side 
cliosen tlie right one, but neutralizing the admission by the (rite remark of the 
dull and ph^matic, that the tone is not wimt it should have been ; as if it 
"^were ralionaly to macadamize one's tone into m) unvarying monotony on every 
subject, or pombley to siiapc«piie*s lone into the taste and liking of every one, 
without emliiig by having no lone at all ;-*lhe proitounciiig, as tlie effiaet of 
prejudiced pariisanstiip, (lie advocacy of any clearly defined set of doctrines, os 
if peHeclion consisted in a rational and responsible being's not liaving any Axed 
principles of his own at all, but in lib coQljy holding up to view the confficting 
opinions of oUicrs in the balance of indifference, while to the critic belonged a 
royal title of exemption from the charge of partisanshin in bitterly assailing the 
senlimenis of any of the parties according to his good pleasure, and in velie* 
mently upholding (lie assumed infallibility of his own tlic skilful seleetiiig 
and transposing of isolated expressions and passages, which apart the 
context tend to throw a false colouring over the general views of an antago^;— 
the ingenious magnifying of one, or two, or more, very subordinate poiwkpd 
tlie conoenlraling upon tMm, in tlieir dilated form, the exclttslve attention^m 
reader, as if iliese really embodied die main points in debate Die 
ceiviiig or inbrepfeseoting of the nature und tendency of an aiiilior*s princfpm, 
as weU as the scope and tenor of his statements and argumeab)^ and t|te ai^h- 
sequent valoipus deroolition of such misconception or misraplriMentadoi}^ hi if 
it were real^ an amiiiiilalkKi of the principles, sutements, and aigUBk6iffi'%i* 
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ginally so misconceived, misrepresented, or caricaiiiied .'-^should any or all of 
these, and such like blunderbusses, from tiie magazine of scholastic controversy, 
be preferred to the more finely tempered weaimiis in the armoury of truth end 
righteousness— still, no one has a right to complain ; since it h all in the dis- 
charge of a professional vocation which indisputably admits of as unlimited a 
resort to the arts of strategy as the profession of war. 

In the present instance, I have ^dressed a letter to Lord Auckland condem- 
natory of one of his public measures,*— not from any private or personal feel- 
ings of a hostile nature, as 1 con call God to witness that there are none such — 
but simply because, in my reason and conscience, I do seriously believe that that 
measure is essentially wrong in principle, and must prove essentialfy injurious 
in practice. There is much in the personal and official character of Lord 
Auckland which it is impossible not to admire— much too in liis public admi- 
nistration which may cause his name and memory to be cherished amid the 
grateful thanks of a benefited posterity. But how can, how ought the admission 
of alt this to preclude one from reprobating any sfieciul or particular measure 
of his, whicli may be seen to be fraught with mistaken complaisance, ruinous 
concession, and mischievous results ? That the measure in question is of this 
description, 1 am more thoroughly convinced timn ever from the utterly futile 
attempts tiiat liave been made to prove the contrary. Considerable noise and 
dust have, Indeed been raised among some of the comimratively insignificant 
outworks of my position ; and a cloud of darkness has thus been made to 
envelope it, so as momentarily to shroud it from the spectator*s view. But the 
main citadd itself has not yet been touched ; far less shaken or scathed ; and 
I am bold to say it will be found unassailable by the combined attacks of all 
this world*s artillery. Secure in the impregnable strength of that citadel I do 
not require to sally forth and grapple with every mere skirmishing invader on 
the dust^overed plains no ; I can afiord calmly to take my stand on Uie 
watch-tower of observation, and coolly to gaze at any number of allied foes 
expending their utmost strength and best resources on some of the petty ouu 
works ; and when they have retired, wearied and exhausted witli their fruitless 
effort, I can descend and quietly survey my stable ramparts with a more jubilant 
feeling than ever of security from d^inger, and of thankfulness to Uiose, the 
failure of whose most vigorous assaults has only furnished new proof of the 
indomitable strength of tliat security. Here, then, are the leading or salient 
points, in the citadel of my strength, which may now shoot out their heeds more 
conspicuously than ever, after die dust and smoke of mere out-work gludiator- 
siiip have, by a process of self-exhaustion, vanished away. ** 

I si. IJp to AiarcA 7(A, 1835, the ojfcn, avowed, and leading (though not 
exclusive) object of the British Government in India was, the incukalion of 
ihientttl Literature and iSctVnrc through the media of Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Persian, in the higher instruction of natke youth belonging to the privileged and 
injluentiul classes if Hindus and Muhammadans, Who has presumed to gain- 
say the correctness of my statement.s on this head 7 Not one. 

2nd. The great olject of Lord IF. Bentinck's enactment the 7 th March, 
1835, tras to sttfwmdeihe use of Oriental Literature and Science through the 
media tf the learned languages, in the h^her instruction f native youth ; and 
to suhsiitute Em'opean Literature and Science through the medium tf ike Eng>- 
lish language instead, W'lio has ventured to call in question the truth of my 
representation on this head ? Not one. 

3rd. One of the two great definite measures tf Lord Auckland's minute is to 
nscind the abrogatory clauses of ' Lard FT. Bentsnek's enactment ; and to restore 
Oriental Lilet'tUnre and Science thivugh the media of the kamed languages, 
in the higher education tf the f^vileg^ classes tf native youth, to asacily the 
same position of ascendancy which thes occupied previous to tke 7th March, 
1835. Who has dared to deny that this is a foithful announcement of the pur- 
port and design of one portion of his Lordsliip's Minute ? Not one. 
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4th. Such an aci of restcrathn imi wholij^ ffrnluUmoh^hoUy uneulkd fur^ 
either by the promptings (f generosity^ or the ciaims of justice) or the e^eigencies 
of state polity, ^^'ho liu:i liail the har<iiliood fairly to‘ gmppld with, tst attempt 
to invalidate the "force of any one of the itateroents and arguihants by which 
thiii proposition was demonstrated ? Not one. 

5lh, hut not only was the act of restofMtiim paired, without any valid grtmntb 
or reasons whatsoever in its Jhvour • it was passed in the Jace and in spUe of 
rettstm of resistless cogency — reasons, the strength of which may be coneentraM 
in THE cnARD and NOTontous FACT, that the urientuUsnt, to Icam which 
studnits are hired and to teach whwh professors are salaried out of the rereuues 
of the state, altmmds throughout with raiical errors and fatal untruths p^thai 
these errors and untruths^things false in history and chronology, in gpography 
and astronomy, in logic and metaphysics, in civil and criminat law, in morals amt 
religion^ are tystcmaticolly inculcated on the minds if thousands of unsuspecting 
youth, not as the fahiing fictions if poesy or the dreams (fa vain philosophy, hut 
as truths, or absolute verities, the Mief if which is enforced by the overawing 
inflncnce of sages and the uncontrollable authority of the gods / Now, who 
lias ventum, except by the vulgar arts of evasion or abusive epithets, to im- 
pugn the substantial accuracy of this proposition T Not one. And if no one 
ha*!, or dares, then do I challenge the whole world, on any principles of reason, 
or justice, orginulncss, or common sense, to controvert the grand inference which 
I deduced thcrifrom, viz., that, fou a Govcknment, or Public Society, or 

PniVATE INDIVIDUALS, TO EXPEND THEIR RESOURCCS IN INCULCATINO ON TUB 
AflNUS OF NATIVE YOI'TU, AS TRUTHS— AS ABSOLUTE OR EVEN SACRED VERITIES— 
WIIAT11IL\ THEMSELVES IIELIEVE, AND CANNOT HUT RELIEVE, TO Bl BRRORS 
AM) irE% IS DEGUADINO, IGNOMlNIOt'S, SINFUL, AND CRUEL ! 

These then were my original positions ; these are my positions still. And 
out of any one of them 1 do again challenge the whole world to drive me by 
any fair weapons of argument or fact, reason or principle, justice or goodness. 
In settling a aiiestion involving principles of such paramount importance, to 
talk about deferring to the opinions ot blinded multitudes, is to prattle worse 
than nonsense. The world is not yet so desperately depraved as to conclude, 
without a manly protest, that opinions are to be estimiiteci, not by weight or 
intrituic value, but by number and quantity. As one cubic inch of gold would 
outweigh a thousand cubic inches of frutli or cliaiT, and in value out-balance 
ten thousand times ten thousand cubic inches of the latter ; so ought a single 
<minion, grounded on enlightened reason and sober exiiericnce, and substan. 
tinted by the authority of ^velation, to out-weigh, both in weight and uforth, 
all tlie opinions of all tlie blinded and snperstiiious multitudes in the world. 
As to yielding to the wislies of deluded men, so as to grant them what we 
know, intellectually and morally and religiously, to l>c poismt to ffcir souls, it 
were only an exemplification, in a way far more iojurioiis, ul the kindness of 
the man, who would yield to the wishes of ignoruiii children, when demanding a 
phial of templing sulphuric arid to drink from, or a ynni[w of gaudy speckled 
snakes to play with 1 Verily the tender inercits of the men of exp^iency ore 
cruel 1 
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Letter III, 


Oh 1 for the coming of that glorious time» 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm, 

W'hilc she exicls allegiance, Hhall admi^ 

An obligation on her part to teach 
I'hem who are born to serve her and obey ; 

Binding herself by statute 1o secure 

Fur ail the children whom her soil maintains, 

The rudiments of letters ; and to inform 
'I'he mind with moral and religious truth, 

Wordsioorthf 


My LorO) 

The age of religious policy is gone. Largely have most of our 
European statesmen imbibed and faitlifully have tliey laboured 
to exemplify the principles of M^chiavelli — that arch-apostle 
of expediency, who, according to the profound Sehlegel, was 
“ the first that introduced into modern and Cliristian Europe, 
the fashion of reasoning and deciding on politics exactly as if 
Christianity had had no existence, or rather as if there had 
been no such thing as a Deity or moral justice in the world.” 
Was it in order to prove to India and the world that you are 
not, in this respect, behind the uiiti-theistic liberality of youe 
compeers, that your Lordship felt impelled to produce « 
Minute which has been already characterized as remarkable 
above all, for its education without religion, its plans without 
a providence, its ethics without a God i” Not only are the 
most precious and significant of all terms in the vocabulary 
of human speech,— “ Eeligion,” “ Providence,” « God,'’-» 
not once introduced into the body of the Minute; but the 
grand and sublime realities, of which these are the verbal sym« 
bols, are not even so much as once alluded to I ^ U the disser* 
tation had been one concerning the cultivation and nowtb 
of Cotton,” the omission might be pardonable ; though e#en 
then, n truly noble and high-minded stataaman would not 
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feel that the soundness of his reasoning was marred, or the 
effect of his appeal diminished, by a passing allusion to the 
God of Proridence. But in a treatise on National Education, 
whose main object and design is, or ought to be, ** the mould- 
ing and shaping of human souls — those centres of infinite 
action and inheritors of infinite existence*’ — studiously and 
systematically to omit all reference to God, religion, and pro- 
vidence, is an immensely greater parallogisni than, in a trea- 
tise on National Agriculture, amid notices of cattle and wages 
and spades and ploughs, would be the omission of all reference 
to the nature and capabilities of different soils, and seeds, and 
seasons. But all this, you may reply, is methodism — sheer 
methodisni — ranting fanaticism — steaming from the excited 
brains of ecclesiastics — fit enough fur the atmosphere of a 
conventicle or school of sectarian bigotry; — but wholly unfit 
for the cabinets of Princes or the policies of State. Not so 
fast, iny Lord ; not quite so fast. Before me lie certain 
documents on the subject of National Education. In one of 
these it is declared, that undoubtedly the subject of religion 
is of paramount importance in education”— that ** the objects 
to which attention should be directed were, in the first place, 
religious instruction ; in the second, general education ; in 
the third, moral training,” &c. — and that the most simple 
rules of religion and habits of morality might be taught to 
children.” In another, that the school is not viewed as a 
means of conveying useful knowledge only, but is established 
as a powerful auxiliary iu the improvement of morals” — 
that the great end of 'all primary instruction is, ‘‘ the exer- 
cise of the social and the Christian graces” — that the great 
design of the improved establishments for education” is 
to “ arrest the progress of immorality,” and that the pure 
principles of Christian and social virtues may, by their 
means, be implanted and nurtured in the hearts of future 
generations” — ^with a prayer that they f* may yield, under the 
divine blessing, the fruits which they seem to promise !” 
In a third, that the first vocation of every school is, to 
train up the young in such a manner as to implant in their 
minds a knowledge of the relation of man to Ood, and at the 
same time to excite and foster both the will and the strength 
to govern their lives after the spirit and the precepts of 
Christianity” — that "schools must’ early train children to 
piety” — that, " in every school, therefore, the occupations 
of the day shall begin and end with a short prayer and some 
pious reflections, which the master must contrive to rehder so 
varied and impressive that a moral exercise shall never dege- 
nerate into an afiiur of habit” — and that ** all the solemnities 
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of schoole shall be interspersed with songs of a religious charac- 
ter !’' In a fourth, that such a one is " too enlightened a 
statesman to think that true popular instruction can exist vrith- 
out moral education, or popular morality, .wiUiout religion" 
—that popular education ought therefore to be religious, 
that is to say, Christian ; for there is no such thing as reli- 
gion in general ; in Europe, and in our day, religion means 
Christianity ; let our popular schools, then, he Christian •, let 
them be so entirely and earnestly" — that ** we must lay the 
foundations of moral life in the souls of our young masters, 
and therefore we must place religious instruction, that is, to 
speak most distinctly, Christian instruction, in the first rank 
in the education of our normal schools." Who will deny that 
these are very strong and emphatic assertions ns to the necenity 
of religion forming a primary atuf integral part of any general 
system of education ? But who arc the assertors ? — Are they 
Ecclesiastics, who, by education, creed and habit, are sectarian 
and bigotted— constituting a narrow educational sect of their 
own ? No such thing, 'i'he first extract is from the speech of 
Lord John Russel, the ministerial leader of the House of Com- 
mons, in February 1839, when propounding the views of the 
British Cabinet on National Education. The second, from the 
regulations of the Government of the Hague respecting public 
instruction in Holland, over which department for years pre- 
sided the Baron Falck, one of the profoundest statesmen in 
Europe. The third, from the educational laws of the Prussian 
Government, chiefly compiled under the direction of the cele- 
brated Baron Von Altenstein. The fourth, from the official 
recommendation of Victor Cousin, the French Commissioner 
« of Education, to the Minister of Public Instruction. After 
this, who can, with any regard to /cason, consistency, or 
historic fact, declare that those who insist on making religion 
an essential part of education form a narrow, bigotted, edu- 
cational sect ? — An educational sect indeed ! — An educational 
sect, composed of the Governments of England, Holland, 
Prussia and France, with all in every laud who love the 
souls of men, and desire to promote their present and ever- 
lasting welfare ! If this be an educational sect, it is, beyond 
all doubt, the largest and most influential in the World— in 
strength of numbers and of principles, vastly surpassing all 
other educational sects put together I And why should the 
Governor General of India be either afridd or ashamed of 
being classified - in the same educational category with Lord 
John Russel, Baron Falck, Baron Von Altenstein, or Victoc 
Cousin, Peer of France 1 
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On this, as on all other practical subjects, my Lord, the 
true Christian has a very speCdy and simitnary method of 
ascertaining the path of duty* As a framer and admiuistra* 
tor of Law, your Lordship cannot fail to understand the 
rationale of the procedure--*however you may dissent from 
acknowledging the standard of ultimate oppeal. When the 
Supreme Legislative power in a state has arrived at its own 
conclusions as to right and wrong, and has promulgated these, 
in the form of statutory law, what is expected to be the duty of 
every loyal subject ? Is it not to shape his conduct and deal- 
ings in strict conformity to the law so ordained ? And if, in 
a ease of trespass, the subject pled that he did not choose to 
consult the statute-book ; or, if he did, that he did not choose 
to act in accordance therewith ; as he couUl not bring himself 
to approve of its provisions ; — in short, tluit, overlooking the 
existence of the statute-book altogether, or disregarding its de- 
cisions, he choose to act agreeably to the dictates of his own 
reason and the suggestions of his own private conscience : — 
what would your Lordship, as the executor of law, respond to 
such pleading ? Would you not at once say, and would not 
the whole of a well-ordered community applaud you for say- 
ing, that such pleading could not be listened to or sustained 
or tolerated for a single moment — that such conduct had in 
it all the germs of disloyalty and rebelliousness — and that, 
were every man thus to become a law unto himself, society 
would be convulsed, and its stateliest bulwarks whirled into 
the eddies of a universal anarchy ? Novv, my Lord, there is 
in our possession another and a higher code of Legislation 
than any which has emanated from the Princes or Rulers of 
earth ; — It is the Bible — the statute-book of heaven — designed 
in mercy by God himself, not only for directing sinful men to 
the fount of pardon, through the death of our adorable Imina- 
luiel, but also for the regulation and guidance of their conduct 
in all the practical affairs of life. Does it not then follow as 
a resistless inference, that all who acknowledge themselves as 
subjects of the heavenly King are bound to consult, and walk 
conformably to, the statute-book of His revealed will and 
purnoses ? And if any refuse to do so — preferring the counsels 
of their own mind and the promptings of their own inclina- 
tions — must they not be denounced and condemned as rebels 
Und anarchists in God^s spiritual universe 7 In a question, 
therefore, eo eesmtially practical as that oteducatum^^ involving 
as it docs so many of the varied interests of time and eternity^ 
tny own resolve, for my own guidance, would be to refer at 
Once to the Bible as the standard of infallible authority* And 
thence should it be proved, both by precept and esxampU^ that 
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the will of Heaven clearly and indbputably iS} that ** the feai* 
of Lord’^ must be taught as^ the beginning of knowledge’^ 
— that a child ought to be trained up in the way be should 
walk^^— that all young persons^ over whom we have any in* 
fluetiee or control, should be nourished in the discipline 
and instruction of the Lord^^<-*tbat, as we would nurture their 
bodies by the two-fold process of applying wholesome medl^* 
cine to remove what is noxious and of supplying wholesome 
aliment to strengthen the vital functions, so, should wi^ 
nourish their souls by tlie two-fold process of administering 
wholesome discipline for the repression of the very first germU 
nations of the latent seeds of evil in the heart, and of furnish* 
ing wholesome instruction which might devclope, purify, and 
ennoble all the faculties !-*-should I thus succeed in satisfying 
myself as to what the revealed will of the omniscient God 
was, I could not feel at liberty to swerve tlierefrom, ill 
order to meet the partizans of a god-less expediency,*- 
no, not by a single hair^s breadth — though the united cla- 
mours of a whole world lying in wickedness were raised 
up against me. With the authority of Heaven on my side, 
1 could not help denouncing Education without religion as 
contrary to the will of God, and doing violence to the morally 
responsible constitution of man. I could not help repu- 
diating an Education without religion — an Education, not 
based chiefly^ though not wholly^ on religion — an Education, 
not having religion for its chiefs though not ea^clusive, end-^ 
as no real, no tliorougli, no proper Education at all. But I 
feel, my Lord, that in addressing you, I cannot adopt the 
same compendious and decisive course. From your Lord- 
ship^s uniform extreme reserve on the subject of religion^ as 
well as from the total absence of any of those external evi- 
dences by which men ordinarily authenticate to others their 
attachment thereto, 1 have no means of knowing whether the 
Bible be a book, to whose authority your Lordship would be 
disposed implicitly to defer; or, indeed, to defer at all. I have 
no certain means of knowing whether, if it happened to be 
named at the Council Board, it might not be even sneered 
at— or whether the very sound of the term Christianity^^ 
might not call forth some contemptuous or scornful remark* 
In this case, J have no alternative but to descend to a lower 
platform — and to plead the desirableness and >he necessity of 
religious instruction, as an essential part of ^ sound educa- 
tion, oil grounds which admit of an appeal to 'principles that 
may be held in common. 

let* To you, as a politician and statesman, I might first 
appeal^ on the ground of the utter dangerouenese qf huiw- 
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ledge unthout religion to the welfare of individuals and the 
stability of social order. On this subject, hear the voice of 
one of the most eloquent men in England : — We admit/' 
says Henry Melvil of Cainberarell, in all its breadth, the 
truth of the saying, that knowledge is power. It is power, 
aye, a fatal and a perilous. Neither the might of armies, nor 
the schemes of politicians, avails any thing against this 
power. The schoolmaster is the grand instrument for revolu* 
lionizing a world. Let knowledge be generally diffused, and 
the fear of God be kept in the background^ and you have done 
the same for a country as if you laid the gun-powder under 
its every institution. There need but be the igniting of a 
match, and the land shall be strewed with tlie fragments of 
all that is glorious and venerable. But nevertheless, we would 
not have knowledge chained up in the college and monas- 
tery, because its arm is endowed with such sinew and nerve. 
We would not put forth a finger to uphold a system, which 
we believed based on the ignorance of the population. We 
only desire to see the knowledge of God advanced as the 
vanguard of the host of information. AVe are sure that an 
intellectual must he a mighty peasantry. But we are equally 
sure that an intellectual aim a godless will demonstrate all 
their might by the ease with which they crush whatever most 
adorns and elevates a kingdom !" Ah, but this is the sentence 
of an ecclesiastic ! True ; but it is based on the concurrent 
iestimoriy of all history. This, if my limits admitted of it, 
could readily be proved. Meanwhile, it may be refreshing to 
your Lordship to learn the verdict of men whose opinions 
never savoured of ecclesiasticisin, far less, of ruethodism. 
That religion is absolutely necessary for the orgsinization and 
maintenance of the fabric of Society, is a truth which almost 
all ill every age, who have sounded the depths of the human 
spirit, in its varied wants, cravings and appetencies, have been 
constrained to proclaim. The acknowledgment of it is a 
concession which has often been extorted from the practical 
penetrative sagacity of men, who, in their own lives, gave 
fatal evidence that they would falsify it, if they could. lliat 
religion," remarks Lord Bolingbroke, necessary to 

strengthen, and that it contributes to the support of govern- 
ment, cannot be denied without contradicting reason and 
experience both." Again, to make government effectual to 
all the good purposes of it, there must be a religion ; this 
religion must be national^ and this national relgion must be 
maintained in reputation and reverence." The iron-hearted 
Robespierre, in that ever-memorable conclave which voted that 
there ^vas no Qod, conld boldly protest against the poUtkal 
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inexpediency of the decision ; exclaiming, If tliere were no 
God ; a wise governinent would invent one/^ Napoleon, 
according to the authority of a modern Frenoh Btatesman, 
was heard on one occasion to declare No society can 
exist without morals, and there can be no sound morals with-* 
out religion. Hence, there is no firm or durable bulwark for 
a state, but what religion constructs ; let therefore every school 
throughout the land assume the precepts of religion as the basis 
of instruction. Experience has torn the veil from our eyes/^ 
Well might the hero of the French Uevoliition declare that 
experience had torn the veil from wise nien^s eyes ; seeing that 
it was knowledge without religion’^ which prepared that mine 
of combustibles that exploded witli the violence of a volcano, 
and swept over the land with more than the desolating career 
of a raging hurricane. But even experience, it would seem, 
has failed to tear the veil from the eyes of our Eastern Poli- 
ticians. On the aiUimportant subject of religion they appear 
to act, as if they trembled lest they should go lialf as far, or 
admit half as much, as Bolingbroke, Robespierre, or Napo- 
leon ! 

2nd. Without dwelling any further on this view of the 
subject at present, let us pass on to another. 

In obedience to the divine command, and from a comprehen- 
sive view of the wants and necessities of man, we insist upon 
it that children— all children, to whom God in His Providence 
has given us unconstrained access — should be trained up in the 
knowledge of God and of salvation. Here it is that those, who, 
in opposition to the divine command, and from a narrow view 
of the wants and necessities of man, would exclude such 
instruction from the education of youth, loudly demur. Be- 
cause we so resolutely insist on the propriety and nexessity of 
the moral and religious part of the Educational course, they 
heap upon us sundry epithets from the polite pages of their 
complimentary vocabulary. They brand us as short-sighted, 
narrow-minded^ bigotied, and, above all, t//i6eraf— ^while to 
themselves they appropriate the exclusive appellations of far- 
seeing, large-minded, catholic, and liberal men. Now it re- 
quires but a grain of common sense, well exercised, to perceive 
the fallacy of all this. ’Represented in its proper light, it must 
at once be seen that the ehai*ge ought to be reciprocated, the 
statement reversed. Instead of being sectarian or illiberal, 
we must maintain that in its highest and best sense, the advo^ 
cates of moral and religious instruction, and these alone, are 
truly catholic-— ^truly liberal. We must, conversely, maintain 
that, in its bitterest and severest sense, these oppositionUts, 
and these alone, are truly sectarian— truly illiberal. I^w for 
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tlic proof : — ^The subject before us is the edueaiion of the pounfff 
Without chrelliugf on a namOt the very sound of which has 
magic charms for some, and the very echo of whose sound is 
like the hoarse murmur of some gaunt spectre in the ears of 
others, we may simply ask. What is the true and prop(^r import 
of the term education ? What is it, except, what its very ety- 
mology fully implies, a name for the act of educinj/j bringing 
out,^ or drawing forth into visible manifestation any powers or 
principles whatsoever that may be dormant or concealed — and 
the^ bestowing upon these, when so manifested, that direction 
which is suited to their nature, and to the design of their being. 
Applied to the mind of man, what does it, rather what ought 
it ever to denote ? ^Vhat, but an educing, a drawing out, or 
simultaneous development of all those varied powers, capa- 
cities, or susceptibilities, which characterize the soul as a 
spiritual being, contradistinguished from sensible or material 
existences ; and a guiding and directing of these, when so 
developed, to^ the fulfilment of the great ends of tlieir being. 

The question tlieii is, what are the powers, capacities, or 
susceptibilities of the human soul ? To render the charge 
of partiality impossible, we ask the reader to look— ^not to 
any of those works which, by some, might be repudiated as 
savouring of methodisin — but simply to look at the standard 
writings of the most approved authors on this subject, for a 
reply -the writings of our greatest masters in the Baconian 
school of mental science— the writings of our I^ockes, and 
lleids, and Stewarts, and Browns. How do they, on the 
grounds of a rigid inductive philosophy, spread out before 
us, the^ map— the geographical charts — if we may use the 
expression — of the human mind ? Under different denomi- 
tions, such as the understanding and the willj the intellectual 
and the active powers, the mental states and the emotvmsj do 
they not emphatically assure us, that the powers and facul- 
ties of the mind must be divided into two great classes, that 
are not only specifically but generically distinct ? For the sake 
of convenience, these two distinct classes may be briefly term- 
ed*— the intellectual and the moral* To the former belong 
memory, imagination, reason, and all other mental powers* 
To the tatter, belong love, joy, hope, veneration, and all other 
emotions, desiree, and longings,— the aggregate of which con? 
Btitutes the moral and religion nature of man. What, then, 
in reference to the human mind, can be meant by a full, com- 
plete and liberal education ? What can— what ought— to be 
meant, except an education, which aims at bringing otrf, or 
uevelopmg, and regulating oA its powers, by tiie aystemstio 
direction of att of these to their proper objects 1 Is this, tbsQi 
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the aim of thoae who are so vauntfol in their exclusive pro** 
fessioDs of libef'ality ? No 5 no ; quite the reveme* By Coil- 
tiiiint; themselves wholly to eecular itistruciion^ they address 
chu^y^ and for the most part^ oa/y, the intellectual portion of 
man's being. In other words^ they fixedly resolve to bring 
out or develope only a half ^ or rather nfraction ^ — and that the 
least important half or fraction,— of the powers and facuities of 
the human soul ? Call ye /Air, liberHlity, in its true sense of 
bountiful and generous fulness ? Nay ; it is the grossest and 
most ruinous illiberality. We, on the other hand, would come 
forward and resolve to address, not a half, not a fragmentary 
portion, but the whole of maii*s spiritual being ? The intellect 
tml powers and faculties we would resolve to develope, direct, 
and cultivate as thoroughly astiie merely secular educationists 
ever can. We would, at the same time, resolve simultane- 
ously to address the other and more important portion of 
man's spiritual being. We would resolve, in humble depeii- 
dance on the divine blessing, to develope, cultivate, and regu- 
late all the moral and religious powers and susceptibilities 
of man. Call ye this^ illiberality ? Nay ; it is liberality in 
its largest, most godlike sense. The purely secular educati- 
onists, in this only just view of the subject, are demonstrably 
the narrow-minded, the parsiinonioiis, the sectarian, the illi- 
beral, because their syBleni of education is at best but a half 
or a fractional system — which, under the false pretence of 
liberality, would rob a man of the due developiiieiit and right 
use of the best half of his soul's capabilities. I'liose, cm the 
other hand, who insist on blending secular with morul and 
religious instruction, are as demonstrably the large-minded, 
the bountiful, the catholic, the truly liberal, because their sys- 
tem of education is a wlnde, or integral system— embracing 
as it does, and endeavouring to develope, and direct all the 
powers and susceptibilities of the human soul. The former^ 
to whatever extent followed out, never can, in the nature of 
things, go beyond a species of meagre demi- education* The 
latter^ followed out to its legitimate extent, and that alone can 
ever constitute a really comprehensive and complete education^ 
leading out all the powers of the soul so as to include, without 
being unduly absorbed by, the interests of time — ‘bracing Uieiu 
to resist the pelting of the storms of life — and causing them 
to send up lively shoots towards the heaven of heavens. 

3fd. Not only is the exclusively secular scheme, n<»w^ 
impugned, partial and illiberal ; but even in perfectly 
its own professed objects, it must prove utterly inefficacioue, V 
Let as illustrate this by a parallel representation. Supp^''' 
a large district of country, still in a wilderness siat%, is to he 
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brought under cultivation. Below^ are extended plains^ be* 
streurn ivith marshy swamps ; above, are towering imminences 
mantled with waving forests. The colonists, instead of si- 
multaneously draining the marshes that stagnate beneath and 
clearing the forests that wave on high, direct all their efforts 
exclusively to the latter. What is the natural— *the necessary 
result ? No sooner have the sloping declivities and the 
elevated table lands begun to exhibit symptoms of fruitfulness 
calculated to inspire the most animating hopes, than the 
noxious exhalations borne from bedeath on the wings of the 
wind, smite the husbandmen with pestilential fevers, and 
their crops with blighting mildew. Human life is thus de- 
prived of more than half its enjoyment, and the soil denuded 
of more than half its fruitfulness. Whence the cause of so 
disastrous an issue ? It is wholly attributable to the system 
of half cultivation / If the colonists, instead of exclusively 
confining their la))ours to the upper regions, had cotemporane- 
ously applied their resources to the draining of the'fens, bogs 
and marshes, in the valleys below, — they would have desic- 
cated the reservoirs of noxious exhalation — they would have 
preserved the health of the labourers, and been enriched with 
the full,— the iiiiblighted — produce, of the upper fields. Yea 
more, they would have more than doubled that produce by 
the rich accession of the luxuriant returns of the plains 
below. 

Precisely parallel is the case with the husbandry, or what 
the great father of modern philosopliy, has significantly termed 

the Georgies of the mind^’— the immortal soul being the 
soil, the skilful teacher the instrument of culture, the Father 
of spirits the Husbandman. Here we have to deal prac- 
tically with two great divisions — the intellectual and the 
moral — bearing a striking analogy to the two great divisions 
of an unreclaimed territory. Sin hath entered into both. 
Sin has blinded the understanding and vitiated the judgment, 
and all kindred powers. But it is in the moral department, 
that sin has committed the most frightful ravages — converting 
that once most fertile" region into an unsightly morass of evil 
passions, appetites, and desires, — the most loathsome and abo- 
minable. Now, how do the secular educationists set about the 
process of cultivation } They propose to cultivate, what they 
reckon the upper, the superior, or intellectual department ; 
and that alone. Can they/af/jr succeed in the attempt ? 

Impossible. By neglecting altogether the moral, which 
they reckon the inferior, but which in reality is the richer and 
more fertile department, of the two — tliere will, tn moot eaeeSy 
spi^dily ascend suth noxious fames from indulged passions, 
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unbridled appetites, and uncurbed desires, as must becloud, 

' darken, a^d paralyse all the intellectual powerB-*-tbus render- 
ing the cUltivatiou of them, in a great measure abortive ; and 
the legitimate products of them, nought but a blighted har- 
vest. Or if — ^iti cases where the equilibrium of the mental 
faculties is disturbed, 4)y the presence of some one of prepon- 
derant force, — full scope be given to the predominant power, 
at tlie expense of all the rest, they ma^ succeed in making 
one, all memory ; and another, all imagiuatioii — one, a great 
nietaphybicaii ; another, a great astronomer ; — but assuredly 
they never will — they never can— by such unequal and dis- 
proportionate tle\eloptnent, suceed in making, a gireat man. 
Failure, failui*e, failure, must thus be embhuoiied on the 
hUndaid of every enterprise in mere intellectual htishaiiclry. 
How different oar proposed method of procedure ! Availing 
oiii selves (»t a/i the iiibtrumeiitalities put within our reach, 
whether connected with Jehovali’b works oi Jehovah’s word, 
we would resolve at once, in humble reliance on His omni- 
potent giucc, to cairy on biimiltaneousiy a double process of 
cultivation, in the two great depurtmeiitb of our intellectual 
and moral nature. And when, through the divine blebsingon 
the meaiib employed, the fruits of lighteousiiess have been 
made to spring forth from the reclaimed heart and purified 
afiectioiis, then will the intellect, no longer tainted by the foul 
breath of appetite and pabbion, expand itself, w'ith unchecked 
lieedoiii, and in the tairesl and stateliest proportions— exhibit- 
ing to all aiouiid the bloom and the tiuit of sanctified intelli- 
gence This, this, is the natural, tiie noble result of the 
scheme of double culture, which, in obedience to the divine 
command, we would pui^wseto pursue — a bcheme, which pro- 
mises to realize, in a far higher degreV, the intellectual expan- 
sion exclusively aimed at by the secular educationists; while, 
it equally promises to realize, by God’s blessing, all the gran- 
deur and dignity of that moral and religious culture which is 
aside from their aim, and utterly beyond the reach of their 
attainment, 

4tb. Suppose the ^reat end of the secular educationists could 
be attained — as fully attained it never con be, if eachudveig 
pursued — ^it were comparatively but aj^orand a drivelling ena» 
To aim at the exclusive cultivation of man’s intellectual powers 
by the presentation of objects unconnected With morals or 
religion — objects, that are temporal, sensible, visible, periih- 
able, is to treat him at once with cruelty and contempt* U 
is to treat him purely as a creature of time and of senses It 
is to deal with him on the same physical utilitarian 
that we would with some tractable auimal, or beast of bai4wi, 
which we wished to rear for some humble but tteessaary drud- 
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gery. It is to attempt to fit him to play bis part profitably 
on the Ktai^e iif tinie^ and then leave him to expire miserably 
like the brutes that perislu It is practically to shape, fashion^ 
and handle him like any other temporary machine ; as if his 
sours immortality were a lie, and heaven and hell nothing 
better than the wildest inventions of heathenism, or the 
idlest ficti<»ns of the poetic muse. 

Quehtioiiless, it is our boiiiiden duty to do what we can for 
the temporal as well as the epiritual iiuprovemeiit of man. In 
this respect, we have always been ready to give the most nn- 
bounded credit to all who labour for the promotion of so 
excellent an end. If, for exaniple, it has been found that, in 
this land, to the incalculable detriment of man’s temporal 
welfare, any public revenues, have been largely expend- 
ed in maintaining schools or colleges for the study of 
such works, as abound throughout with radical errors and 
fatal untruths — hugely expended, in actually ‘‘ hiring students 
to learn and professors to teach what is notorious false in 
history ami chronology, in geography and astronomy, in 
logic and inelaphxsics, in the principles of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence — enforced us all these instructions have gener- 
ally been, by the overawing influence of sages, and the 
uncontrollable auth(»rity of the gods I” — who could hesitate 
to defend ami vindicate any resolution, with whomsoever 
it should originate, to dispense with such pernicious works 
altogether in the instruction of native youth — and tlie deter- 
mination to substitute ill their place, any others, which 
should be ehuructeri/ed by their purity of sentiment and pleni- 
tude of discovery, in every department of literary and scienti- 
fic research i Ihit highly as we do and must approve of iuch 
resolution, by w'hoinsoever formed or adopted, »o far as it 
goes^ how can we scruple, — ^in justice to our own views, in jus- 
tice to the noblest cause on earth, in justice to the souls of 
men — how dare we scruple, to express our honest conviction 
that it does not go far enough ? 

Truth is better than error in any department of knowledge, 
the humblest as trell as the most exalted. Hence it is that 
we cannot but admire the moral iutrepedity of any man, who, 
armed with the iiecesaury power, would direct that in any of 
the leading institutions of this laiul, true literature and true 
science should be substituted instead of false literature and 
false science. But while we would rejoice at the substitution 
of the true instead of the demonstrably false in these impor- 
tant branches of useful knowledge, bow could we but lament, 
should no provisioni whatever be made at the same time for 
introducing the best and noblest oi all useful knowledge— the 
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knoTi’ledge of the only true reUgion~-Chri8tmnHy<-*4n plaoe of 
Uie false tel^ion which our literature and aciencer when sao- 
cessfully cultivated, must inevitably denroliali ? We are aware 
that certain plausible views of worldly expediency, and certain 
admitted peculiarities in our position' in India, seem to forbid, 
under any modification, the direct communicating of a know* 
ledge of Cbrlstianity to our native fellow subjects. Into such 
views however, we could never enter. Our finii belief, con- 
firmed by growing experience is — that, whenever our own in- 
ternal fears, acting as traitors, do not, by some species of me- 
tempsychosis, transform themseires into imaginary external 
foes— that, wlierever there is the will, means may always be 
devised that would obviate all reasonable — all genuinely honeot 
— objections. But be this us itjnay, we cannot— even in re- 
ference t<i temporal improvement— wc cannot, lielp regarding 
the ab.sence of all provision for affording, to tliosc wito might 
desire it, an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth, in any of our Indian Government institutions, as 
a grand omission, — a capital deficiency. If man had teen 
destined only to “ strut ins little liour” oii the stage of time, 
and then drop into a state of non-existence, it might be 
enough to attempt, however inadequately, to provide ror the 
interests of time. Rut the case is widely different, when 
reason and revelation alike constrain \is to view him, as 
destined to be an inhabitant of eternity — an inlieritor of never- 
ending bliss or never-ending woe. Surely, in this only true 
view of man's destiny, it is an anomalous philanthropy after 
all, that can expend the whole of its energy in the attempt 
to bedeck and garnish him to play his part well on the 
stage of time ; and then cast him adrift, desolate and for- 
lorn, without shelter and without refuge, mi the shoreless 
ocean of eternity. But we arc verily persuatled, that even 
time can never be rightly, provided for, by any measure that 
shuts eternity wholly out of view. So inseparably connected, 
in the wise ordination of providence, are the test interests of 
time with the best interests of eternity, that one of tbe surest 
ways of providing aright for the former, is to provide, 
tborouglily and well, for-the tatter. Our maxim, accordingly 
has been, is now, and ever will be this ; — IVhereter, wAe»- 
mr, and bg whomever, Chm/taNify it eaerificed on the 
altar of worldly eapedienegr there and then, matt the evpreme 
good of mm lie bleeding a$ U$ base I l*lie question then is 
not, Whether it be good, in any case, real or supposed, 
to remove so much of the rubbish which bad for a^s been * 
accumulating around the temple of eternal truth, in ^fa- 
superstition's own peculiar realm ? No the real question 
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Whether it is goodi in circumstances, to i^jplve 
to iiop here ? Whether it is good to stop, where the leWmer 
iiiiiHt he left blindly groping, in ignorance of the * higher 
eniLs of his being, and the destiny that awaits him when 
time is no more ? Whether it is good to resolve to leave 
the ititeUectually educated youth of India, to linger in pain 
and weariness around the,. threshold of created things, when 
there is a free and wdcotil^ ihvitation to enter the temple 
itself, and be eiirapt 411 admiration of its beauteous sym- 
lueti y and perfect ftn^ius i and inhale, with reviving freshness, 
the full breath of love and joy and goodness, direct from the 
countenance of him, who presides over the spacious fabric 
and irradiates it with all its glory^ ^The grand question is, — 
seeing that man is destined to be the denizen of an eternity 
that luin^t be provided for, in order to pi'event its being an 
clernity of woe, — Whether it be good, or kind, or generous to 
dole out to him .a scanty provision, but barely and inude- 
(juat. ly suited even to thewtvnts of lime, — Whether it he good, 
or kind, or generous, thus to attempt to feed the immortal 
soul with nought but the garbage of fHere secular knowledge, 
which has no reference whatever to the ivants of a boundless 
duridion beytuid grayc ? Surely, surely, this is nothing 
better than the vain, the foolish, the mud attempt : — 

To sf^tidy th« ooean will a drop, 

I’o marry uiituprtHlity death ; 

And Uir unsali^tfliUuil sliude of time, 

’Fill up the emlfrace of allOteniUy. ^ 

Seeing, then, tlmt tlie voice of* reason, the vdice ‘ of philoso* 
phy, liie vxiice of experience, au(l thc voice of God alike unite in 
proclaiming that moral and relig|lims htatructioiit (i. e. as even 
Victor Cousin, Peer of France, h'ould. say, ChrittUiiiUjt, since, 
“ m o»r day, reliyion fetenns Vhri^itnit^’’) is essential to any 
course of education that is worthy of the name, | would leave 
your Lordship for a .nioiiieiit, and address myself to all in 
this land who ' fear Qod, and, are npt avhaiued ’of glorying in 
the cross of Christ— as, thopow^r of. God and the wisdom of 
God unto sulvatioiv to every. one that believeth. Fellow 
Christians, on you, |n the matter- of training and educating 
the young, has been laid 'the Command uf your God and Sa> 
viour. How can ye, then, without an act of daring rebeliioii, 
hesitate for uii instant as' to the path of duty } How can ye 
hesitate between the. obligation of yielding allegiance to the 
King of kiu^, or of yielding deference to tlie suggestions of 
nvs^ adversaries? flow can ye' halt between the inftdUble de- 
cisions of^heayeb, and the fluctuating maxims of a selfish 
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carnd expediency? Amid the great herd of timorouef 
ardly, world^confonniug profeseore of the . faith of -Jeeua in 
this land, surely there are some^ lurUng it may he in secret 
places, who have not foruially bowed the knee to Baal. To 
you, dearly beloved bretiiren, tvhatever be your oonutry, your 
denomination, or your colour,-^to you do I now specially. ap> 
peid. You Awow that the ‘mighty add-’ tlte. only effectual in- 
strument of light and liberty to a benighted and euslaved 
world is the Bible— the r«veale4-~the infallible wordof the 
living God. You know that the mighty, the -only effrctual 
Agent in bringing home that word with powajr into the dark- 
ened understundiiigsi the depraved hearts, 4tnd the i^Mwed 
consciences of sinners, is* tHb omnipotent S^rK of all grace. 
You know the plenitude of JehofjSb’s mercy aiuV loving kind- 
nesses. You know‘ the infinite' fukieas niidfn?e»ess of (he 
great salrutiuii wronght tnit by ait - Almighty- Savtpur.' .Yod 
know tliat, whosoever asketb Shall recsivs, 'whosoever seeketh 
shall find, whosoever kiiucketli, to Mni shall .the dooir be open- 
ed— yea, that whosoever tot?/, is luvHed to cunm'aed take of 
the water of life freely,, without money and.wilhout price. You 
know that in proclMtiiing such glad tidings of- great joy which 
are unto all people, tlte l^dhath beeit pleased to-appoint and 
employ the agency of opootoiic, that is, of paftfaw^ Juit\fied, 
and regenerated men, qualified hy iiathriil and act|Uired endow- 
iuents,and especially by the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit. 
And you know that by their eounsais^ their examples, their 
contributions and theif pcayers, alL true believers are invited 
to partake of Lite privilege of being ^ellow-workera with God 
himself in carrying on the mighty scheme bf Kedeeiuing Love. 
To share in this honour, fheesfure, do l bow urgently invite 
you ; to share in the greatest luxury* of which pure spirits ou 
earth can po^sjhly parfake-^the luxury which the divine Re- 
deemer so highly prized-~ihe luxury .of doing good to the 
souls of men. By eliciting your aid in promoting the tem- 
poral and eternal interests of yotir'ludian fellow-subjects, We 
invite you to assume' tSTlI^rds thbiu the aspect and the attitude 
of a God-like plnlanthropy. ' VYe iiitite you virtually to ad- 
dress them, saying, mid brethhni, our ^ hearths desire 
and prayer to God for you i%,^tliat ye may be saved. Our 
heart's desire and prayer td God is^ that we may be instru- 
mental ill farthering your temporal,and, abbve all, your eternal 
welfare. And, even if ye will persist in spu'rniqg our ptoffered 
aid; if ye will not allow us to btf your friends, we are at least 
determined not to be your euetoies, pracUsfng -ttpon.. foo " 
any cheat or imposttivein the natue.of a hollow carna^Wg 
expediency— by paiidenug to the ignorance, the vxaUy, or ^ 
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pride of poor^ niiiful, degraded huiiiaiiity — or by lending our 
counteimnce to echeiuea and projecls which only tend to 
deceive you to your eternal undoing. No, our hearths desire U 
to confer upon you the largest amount of benefit of which fallen 
hiiinunity is susceptible. And even if ye will violently resist, 
and oppose^ and calumniate, we shall not be tempted, with 
similar weapon^, to retaliate. Oh no ; not having so learned 
Christ, we shall only be filled with pity and compassion on 
account of your ignorance and blindness. We shall only be 
driven to retire, and mourn over your infatuation and folly. 
Whatever interested deceivers may allege, our object is that 
of the purest, most tender benevolence. You long for worldly 
riches : — And since the rapidity, with which these take wings 
unto themselves and flee away, should convince you that there 
is no security there^ we desire to point out how ye may earn 
true riches — spiritual treasures, — to be laid up in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, nor thieves break through 
to steal. You aim at earthly power : — And since the fleeting 
nature of its tenure should convince y4>u that there is no stabi* 
lity ihere^ we desire to point out how ye may obtain divine 
power — power, to mortify what is evil and cultivate what is 
good — power, to raise you from tlie dunghill of earth and seat 
you on thrones of glory for evermore. You aspire to the 
honours which come from men : — We desire to direct you to 
the acquisition of enduring honours — lioiiours which shall 
ennoble you among the hosts of the celestial hierarchies. You 
strive to be admitted into the society and friendship of the great 
and the mighty of the laud ; — ^We d(;sire to shew you, how ye 
may be exalted to become the companions angels and the 
friends of the most high God. You labour aifter worldly fame 
and teputatiou which, like the breath of a vapour, soon pass- 
eth away : — We desire to shew you, how ye may obtain a uame 
which shall outlast the grave,. survive the final conflagration, 
and flourish amid the plaudits of etettiity. Or, have you to 
struggle uiv through the desert of life, amid hunger and thirst 
and toil and weariness ? . Yonder, are green pastures and an 
eternal spring. Are you buffeted with neglect and insult and 
contempt and scorn ? - Yonder, aro songs of praise and tri- 
umphant hallelvy^hs, the very echo of which were enough to 
inflame the sluggish spirits (if the sous earth. Have you 
to encounter pains and sickness and the agonies of death ? 
\ onder is the river of life — the river of God’s pleasures — of 
which ye may be privileged to drill k,*aiid drink for evermore.” 

And if these, my fellow Cbristmiis of e%’ery name, if these 
constitute but a dim and faint portraiture of the rich inhe* 
ntance, which, by your cotiiributious and your prayers, we 
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invite you to proffer in the name of your GtodandSavbur« .Id 
the perishing multitudes of this benighted land {•^*tell nle^tf 
in thus urging them to become supremely happy } and ha 
pressing upon them the only means of attaining to the high- 
est felicity which earth or heaven can supply tell <dl 
tell me, if you are not in reality invited to earn foryonriilvan 
a title to be hailed, as their best, their noblest, their movi 
disinterested benefactors ? 

My Lord, for the present, I have done. Throughout, I 
have adressed you with the freedom of a Britwh subject, and 
the fearlessness of a citizen of Zion. To you, as the respect- 
cd Head of the British Government in India I owe, in all 
things civil, an implicit, an absolute allegiance. Honour 
and obey the king, as supreme,^^ is one of the clearest and 
most peremptory commands in God’s holy oracles. And 
never do I lose a favourable opportunity of enforcing, on ^ 
around me, the duty and necessity of rendering to the pow- 
ers that be” all due honour and obedience. Should the exi- 
gencies of the state ever require the services of one so feeble 
and unworthy, speak but the word, and the sacrifice neither 
of time nor of comfort, neitlier of health nor of life itself 
would for a moment be grudged or withheld. But, my Lord, 
there is another precept quite as clear and if possible, still 
more peremptory. That precept is, "Pear God and obey 
Him,” yea, " Obey God rather than man.” And it is, not in 
my capacity as a subject of the Britisli Crown, but in my 
higlier capacity as a subject of the Heavenly Kingdom, that I 
presume, on the present occasion, to impugn one of your 
Lordship’s Educational measures — affecting, as that measure 
indisputably does, the vital interests of the latter, far more than 
the interests of the former. Nor is it at the bar of a godless 
" public opinion,” or an equally godless " worldly expediency j” 
neither is it before the tribunal of Imperial Parliaments that I 
now impeach that most anti-christian measure. Not It is at the 
bar of universal reosoa— reason, sanctified, expanded, and UIu- 
mined by the sunshine of revelation — that I boldly prefer my 
bill of indictment. Tliere, accordingly, would I now arraign 
your Lordship, and your Councillors and Secretaries, andotbeir 
members of the Public Instruction Committee~and /Aero, 
would I charge you all as tptrUnally guilty in your Education 
Schemes guilty of what looks like treMon agdnstthe 
jesty and Sovereignty of rite God of Providence— guilty of 
erneiest wrong to the souk and immortal destinies of thousand 
of your Indian native fellow-subjects. For the substantial joi*. 
tke of the t^arge I appeal— not to the religiouB pobUe of Qmk 
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BritHia alone — but to the recorded verdicts of the Russels of 
England^ the Cousins of France, the Faicks of Holland^ the 
Altensteiiis of Germany ; jind all the greatest and most cele- 
brated statesmen of ancient and modern times ! And in con- 
clusion I would — in the name of God, the Father of mercies, 
the Almighty Spirit of all grace, and the Divine Redeemer of 
the world— most solemnly beseech and adjure you to review 
and amend your fatal decision ; — as you have to answer for it 
at the bar of finalJudgment before an assembled universe, — on 
that dread day, when the kings of the earth, and the great 
men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, and the migh- 
ty men, shall hide themselves in the dens and in the rocks of 
the mountains; and cry to the mountains and rocks, Fall on 
us, and hide us from the face of Him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb : for the great day of liis 
wrath is come ; and who sliall be able to stand 

A. D. 


NOTE, 

As I do not intend to pursue the subject any farther througli the present 
medium, a few additionni remarks must bring it to a conclusion, 

1st. On the subject of citizen rights** there ore afloat, in certain quarters, 
the strangest and most unaocountuble notions. The existence of such rights 
ill the abstract, and the title to exercise such ns, by tlie common reason and 
consent of mankind, are rcndily acknowledged to be rights, no morally sane 
person has ever denied. Ibit, should certain things be called rights'* which 
jn reality are not rights surely the repudiating of such falseltf called ri^htn 
can never be construed by any morally sane person as equivalent to the dinial 
of all iclittlsotvcr ; or to a contemptuous desparageinent of such rights ns 

arc reitllif worth j/ of that honoured name. Rights arc of different kinds — 
natural and acquired— personal and public— and so forth. Now, 1 do not 
deny, for example, the absolute personal right which any man in Calcutta, 
whether European or Native, has to dispose of his oum money in purchasing 
the party-coloured habiliments of a harl<^uiii or merry-andrew ; neither do 
1 deny his absolute personal right to exhibit himself, thus arrayed, in the^per- 
foimance of fantastic tricks, for the amusement of his fellow-citizens. * But 
surely, were he to come to me and demand of me, as a eighty a portion of my 
money, to help him in making his buffoonish purchase, or in maintaining 
him while voluntarily devoting his time to the entertainment of idlers and 
loungers surely 1 should not be wrong in denying tliat he had any right 
whatcixr to make such a demand at all; I should not be wrong in denying that 
he had any right wimtever to ask me to contribute of my resources to enable 
him to make himself and others greater fools tluin before. In like manner, 1 
never did, never will dispute the absolute personal right (under responsibility to 
God) of my native fellow-subjects to teach what they please among themselves, 
or to learn what they nleasa among themselves, connected witli Meir ovm sys- 
tems of Literature, Pliilosophy, and Reiigtoi— however foolish or frivolous, 
injurious or false, 1 might believe these systems to be. But should these come 
to me or to any oUier party away from themselves, and demand^ as a rights a 
portion of out resources to enable them to teach and 'to learn their oum systems 
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«-H»ystems utterly repugnant to Uie genius and spirit of our om^^^would 1 be 
nvrongin denying that they had any right whatever to make the demand t 
Woukl 1 be wrong in smiKng at die ibolery of any man who might ditUislily 
fancy that any such right existed at all! Ai^ the prineiide of moastis li6t 
one whit affected by the hypothesis that Uie party on wliom the dirnand is>sttp‘ 
|H)sed to be made is the Government. Are not the revenues contributed for tint 
stability of the state and the geneml welfare of tlio commumly ? And is thd 
Goveniment to be deprived or all irse-agency and responsibility in judging cf 
what IS most conducive to both ends ? Surely not. Its duty, as the grsai 
centra)^ regulating, arbitrating^ and controlling power^ is to delibemte wad adju- 
dicate in every case according to principles of reosou, }ustice, and tenevolence 
—always to concede to the reavimbk wuhes of its subjects, but never to yield 
to idle, ignorant, or prejudiced clQmourB-«^lways to muititaiii dear and Cfta* 
b/tshed riffbfs, but never, to the injiirry of all parties, to confound such rights 
witit the figments of depraved tastes or vitiated imaginations. 

2nd. Il has been again and again asserted that the majority of the natives'* 
are crying out for the instruction conveyed in the Onental Collies* With ^ 
greater truth it might be said that the majority of the people" of Great Bli* 
tain are crying out for that higher education in our hume universities which is 
conferred on candidates for the learned professions. What a delusion ! 4gi 
regards die llindus^-consiiluting the great bulk of the {leople — it is only one 
class a/' ibetft, Mz, the hrtihinantcalf which nraclicully has access to the San- 
skrit Colleges. In Bengal, the next two classes can scarcely he said to exist. 
The fourth, or Sudras, and outcastes, of which Me gre/d mass (^the pet>pic 
consists, haie never, except lu a few isolated cases, signified any desire, and 
possess little or no leisure for a learned Sanskrit education ; or, if diey did, 
they are, on account of their caste, by sacred Umiiu law and immetnorial pfc>* 
icrtptive umge^ utUrlp pfuluded from attending the Sanskrit Colleges ! What 
arrant nonsense, then, is it to say that the majority of the people of India are 
clamorous for instruction in that higher species of Orientalism, with which alone 
Lord Auckland's Minute, or my letters, nave to do ? Of late too, not a whisper 
was heard, not a movement was observed, even among the small minorU^ of 
the privileged class, towards the restoration of the lapsed funds on the port of 
Government, No;— wherever English education has had sufficient time to 
cause itself to be Qppa*ciated, die natives, who excel in worldly shrewdness and 
sagacity, begin to manifest no iiisignificaut symptoms of their willingness to 
pass by their own, and to naturalise did nalwnuiisf the nobler Literature and 
lienee of Eurojie. In this respect, Calcutta has hod the longest time for the 
experiment. Now, iii 1831, in die official retort of Government, the attend* 
aiice is reported as follows 

Sanskrit College. Hindu ( or English ) College^ 


30 Pupils at (sii|)ends of) 8 rupees. Pay boys (3 tu\^s each),. , • . . , 300 

70 Ditto at ditto 5 rupees. Free ditto, 60 

60 Free scholars. School Sot^ety, 30 

— Donation scholars, 12 

too 


402 


Samkril College* 
133, 

Mosdy stipendiary. 


At the end of 1833. 

Hindu CeUeae, 

407, 

Of whom 347 pay for thdr eSticaiiom 
At the end of 1838. 


SandvrU College* Hindu Cottegs* 

129, ^ 474, 

Of whom 49 were stipendiary, and Of whom 36 were fotmdatkm ste* 
80 (lec sdiolars. dents, and 415 pay fbr their educadon 

; from five 10 sevelinipeet^moii^ 
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Let any man of common tense weigh this tide and ihat*HU)d then say to which 
the prevailing taste of the native inhabitants of this great metropolis decidedly 
leans 1 So much for the most unfounded saying that the mmority of the na- 
tives prefer and cry out for learned^ and, to them, inaccessible Orientalism ! 

Another test of the nature and direction of Uie current of native taste 
and feeling, founded on the School Book Society's operations, may well be 
appealed to. Tliese books are sold to any body who chooses to purchase 
tliem, and the proportions in which they are disposed of, shew the relative de- 
mands which exists for the different kinds of learning/* At the close of 1839, 
tlie Society’s own comparative statement of the sales of the four preceding years 
is os follows » 



English, 

Bengali, 

Anglo-Asiatic, 

llindui, 

Hindustani, 

Persian, 

Uriva. ...... . . . . . 


... 72,205 
... 20,363 
... 9,520 

. . . 9,684 

. . . . 7,445 

, . . . 2,009 

.... 551 

9 

Sanskrit, 

Arabic, 


620 

110 


This enumeration is altogether exclusive of the many valuable English publi- 
cations that constantly issue from the fertile Press of Serampore ; as well as of 
tliose sold at different private establishments in Calcutta. From the School 
Book Society's Depository, there issued, in the 4 years 1836-7-8.D, in the tuv 
learned languages of Orientalism, only 930 works 1\0; Sanskrit 

(believed to be the very language of the gods) 6201— While, in the 
language, there is a sale of 72,205 1— That is, the real actual vdiaitary demand 
for English works is about a iiUNDai'.D tim£8 grbatcr than the real actual vo- 
luntary demand for the works of Orientalism in Sanskrit and Arabic mitcdl 
So much again for the luckless assertion tlmt the majority of the natives are 
clamourously in favour of their own learned Orientalism ! 

3rd. On the subject of religion, Lord Auckland's Minute is not only 
altogether defective as regards the true, and altogether wrong as regards the 
false ; it is wholly inconsistent with his Lordship’s professions and avowed 
principles in oilier respects. He belongs to that school of Liberals, whose 
boast constantly is that of rigid neutratitt^ and strict non-interference in mat- 
ters of religion. Now, wlitt is it, in reference to the false and degrading 
religion of Orientalism, that might be styled an attitude of real neutrality 
or iion-interfereiice ? Would it not be something like this?—** You, the 
natives of India, shall enjoy perfect toleration in tlie profession of your 
faith ; you may teach it and practise it just as you please. So long as you do 
not, under the mask of religion, perpetrate crimes against the peace and well-being 
of society, we shall let you alone. Not believing in it ourselves, we cannot on the 
one hand, activefy support it by our influence or our pecuniary resources ; but 
having no warrant, on the other, to treat it with violence, we can never employ 
coercive measures of any kind against it. If we interpose at all, it will only be, 
by dealing with you, as rational and responsible beings ; it will only be by the 
use of the legitimate weapons of knowledge, persuasion, and aigument. Thus 
we shall neither directly patronize or support your religion by our resources; 
neither shall we attach to die profession of it, any pains or penalties.” Now, 
this would be to act towards the religion of the natives, on an intelligible and 
i^nsisient principle of rigid neutrality or non-interference. But how doea my 
Lord Auckland act? He steps forward, and in the face of the most cogent wa- 
^ sons, he re*endows tit religion OHentalim dni of the revenues of the state, to 
♦me extm of the avmlabie means. He gives but money from the public treasuiy 
for tesolimg that religkm, as an ' pari of Oriental system ; and this 
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direct and active peevtiiat^ support, accompanied if the ipfinme and achi ^ 
Government patronage, is facetiously iormed, ou the prii»oi|>le of Mtnofiat, 
rigid neutrahtjf and strict non^mle^erenee ! Again, wnai w^d l>a tlie hvfoU 
attitude of a fair and reasonable neutrality, |s legaiib the true tmd emobting 
religion of Christendom f Should it not be something like this To you, 
the nati\'es of India, we wisli to impart tor your enlightenment and civUiiation, 
the Literature and Ikience of £uro)>e. 'Of that Literature and Science^ Ibe root 
and mother’ is the true and pum religion of Europe ; we are ready llierefore to 
teach you that loo, if you desire it But in our Englisli Colleges we shall not make 
the learning of the /o/toranindtsjpensable condition ofyourobtainiiigthe Jhrmar, 
No ; we shall leave you at perfect liberty to do os you please. SiiOttld yon 
unhoppity wish on/y European Literature and Science ; such Uterature and 
Science will be taught, witnout any direct or formal communication of the 
religion of Europe. But, should you also happily desire instruction in the 
latter, here is an accredited agent who, in addition to his other duties, is able 
and willing to instruct you. No compulsory attendance will be enact^ or al- 
lowed. V\ e exonerate our own consciences in this respect, by fairly opening 
up and presenting to you a favourable opportunity. But of that you are len 
at liberty to avail yourselves or not according to your good pleasure. You 
may learn or not learn precisely as your own tastes and inclinations may prompt 
you.*’ This at least, would remove the stigma and the sin of the present as- 
pect of a national disavowal of tlie truth of Chrisliauity towards the natives. 
This too would lie a real neutrality and non-interference, though of tlie lowest 

g rade, towards tiie truth of God— the sail of the earth — the light of the world. 

ut, how does my Lord Auckland act? In his Minute, while treating of the 
Literature and Science of Christendom, he passes over the religion of 
Christendom altogether, with as profound a silence ms if it were a nm-eniit^ 
in the world. In the rules and regulations of the public Instruction Com- 
mittee of whicli Lord Auckland must have approved, all teachers are 
particularly enjoined to abstain from any communications on the subject 
of religion with the boys.” Here, again, there is something worse than mere 
silenc.e. Here, is a peremptory injunction, of a prohibitory character, laid on 
teachers. So that, however willing or anxiom boys might he to learn something 
of the religion of Christendom, while acquiring the Literature and Science of 
Christendom ; and, however willing or anxious a qualified teacher might be, to 

t ith their request :-^boUi parties are strictly forbidden to hold any 
nations on the subject 1 The boys are neilhtf allowed to learn nor the 
» teach that which the God of heifvA hath commanded, and which 
truly enlighten and civilize, by truly regenerating the intellect and 
man 1 And this active diKouragement'^Wm perempUuy prohibition 
tian faith, is again, by the rule of contraries, facetiously designated 
rigid neutrality and sorter non-'interference ! 

In worldly affairs how strange would such conduct appear ? Suppose the 
British Government at home were to profess a rigid neutrality and strict non. 
interference on the subject of importing West and East India sugar into the Bri- 
tish isles. What would tlie common sense of mankind say, were thispiofiMsion 
to be practically exemplified as follows ? — On the one hand, the Government 
say to the West India mercliants, Towards you we wish to act a neutral part; 
you may therefore not only import your sugar freely, without euitom or other 
import ; you may expect more. We are resolved to extend towards you active 
support. W^e are determined to grant you, out of the revenues of tliO States a 
substantial encouragement, in the sliape of a handsome bounty on every honditd- 
weight which you present forborne comsumption.” So much for the Govern. 
meiit interpretation of its own professed neutrality and non-interC^ee towahls 
the West India proprietors I On the other hand, the Govemilwiil, address tlm 
East India merchants, saying, " Towards yon loo,, we wish to maintani the 
ludeefaainfleuhleoeutndiQb Ibowthetefore^audieiiiemb^^^ uaderpaiiis 
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ai»d penalties for the violation of it, there is laid upon you a stem injunction jwl 
to introduce a single particle of East India sugar into the home market. The pro- 
liibition is absolute. He who disregards it shall be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of liie law.’' And this is neutrality --this is non-interference— towards 
the East India merchants 1 Suppositions wild, unnatural, and incredible I— 
i\ill all be ready to exclaim. And yet wliat are these but a perfect counterpart 
to the sad realities of inconsistency manifested by Lord Auckland and his co- 
adjutors towards tlie false religions of the East and the true religion of the 
\\ csl? The former they patronize and actively support by largesses out of the 
public revenue 1 The latter they not only do not countenance at all, but actively 
discourage and even wholly prohibit ! And yet all this egregious revolting 
inconsistency is per|)etruted under the grossly abused designation of neutrality 
and non-interference ! It is like the neutrality of the fountain which feeds one 
river ; it is like the non-interference of the heat which dries up another ! 

4tb. If any one has a doubt os to the low grovelling ends contemplated by 
the secular educationists, and tlie consequently low grovelling motives by which 
their exhortations ure enforced, be has only carefully to peruse Lord Auckland’s 
Minute. Hiroughout, it is as clear, but certainly us cold, cliecrless, and barren 
ns the nocturnal sky of an Arctic winter. Throughout, it contains not a single 
hearty appeal to any one noble or generous motive or principle by which the 
breast of man can be actuated. Throughout, it contains not a single hearty 
aspiration, calculated to excite one noble or generous sentiment in the human 
heart. The very highest end which it holds out to the educated youth of India 
is, the pros|)ect of employment mostly in subordinate branches of the govern- 
ment service. The very highest motive to which it appeals is the ambition or 
desire to be qualified for such money-producing appointments. It converts the 
(lovernment Institutions, in llieir highest estate, into so many educational 
foundries for casting and fabricating so many human mochines to weave out 
the dull monotonous web of government business. It mokes worldly interests, 
and these too of a kind not very exalted, not only the chief, but the sole end of 
action. It begins with earth, and ends with earth— generating for a few years 
vanity and secularity, the pride of learning and the pride of place— and tlieu 
drops its victims into the cold arms of death without a hope, without a comfort, 
and without any provision for an hereafter. As men sow, so shall they reap. 
*MJe that sowelh to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption.” He that strives 
to sow or implant only low, earthly, sordid motives in the youthful mind, shall 
assuredly reap a harvest of wluU is low, earthly, and sordid in the fruits or actions 
of after life. From tlie Governfflent scheme of education, 1 venture to predict that 
a race of noble, generous, high-souled, disinterested, government officers will 
never spring. We might as well expect to gather the moat beauteous flowers 
from inferior seed profusely scattered in the sti^nant marsiies of Bengal, or on 
the icy siniiniits of Himalaya. On the other hand, it must be remembei^ that 
a comprehensive education, — or that whose yirsf object is, ** to instil and cherish, 
in dependence on the divine blessing, true religion, both in the soul, and in tlie 
daily and hourly habits of life ; and whose second object is to convey general 
hnoiclcdgc to form the mind and manners” — that even such an education will not 
necvmril^j and may not generally, produce the high and noble results aimed at. 
In a country like India, and in the present transition state of its society, a gene- 
ral and religious education oan have no fair play. The lessons and training of 
the school ure ever apt to be counteracted by the contrary lessons and training 
of home. The admonitions of Uie enlightened teacher are ever apt to be neu- 
tralized by ilic mtixiins and the practices of a corrupt idolatrous society. And 
the most irrefragable demonstrations of tlie Tlieologion are ever opt to be cava- 
lierly tossed aside by the proud shallow-minded pedants that are reared in 
irreligious institutions. Besides, the best conducted religious education, under 
the most favourable circumstances, will not, cannot, ^ make men 
religious, i. e. saturated with the love of Ood and the l^ve of num. Net- 
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ther, as has been well said, ^^will the preadiing of the gos]^ ftlid^ meb 
pious. The Bible itself will not make men pious. Uatett Bplrlt 

accompanies the preeehiiiffof the gospel, it will be utterly ineHtetuiTf filsdl 
unless God bless the means employed to train up children in the 
should go, these means will not produce piety. Bui God does oauitf the Afilh** 
ful preaching of the gospel to he effectual to the salvation of souls* And hf not 
the promise equally explicit that, if children are trained in the way they shouid 
go, they will not depart from it ?** By humbly and prayerfully eraployiof m 
means of God*s own appointment, we have ample reason to expect that ajfbiV 
proportUm of die young may ultimately realize the glorious results oontemj&tid; 
By systematically despising or neglecting the use of these means, we have no 
reason whatever to expect that any of these highest results will ever be realised 
at all. 

5lh. My object, as already stated, being, not controversy^ but truth, goadnm, 
and utility, it would wholly defeat my purpose were J to step aside and act the 
part of a mere controversialist. 1 have no controversy widi any one ; 1 haVe 
only a controversy with some of the principles and conclusions of Lord Audt^ 
lams Educational Minute. My main positions have hitherto been left 
itmched. As for tlie arguments and reasonings by which these have been rnain^ 
tained, it is far easier simply to assert that they arc destitute of force, than actu^ 
ally to lay hold on (hem ami fairly to grapple with thm, in order to expose their 
assumed weakness. This has not yet been done. As to the want of evidence of 
which some complain, and tlie assuming of my opponent to he wrong instead 
of proving it, the fallacy of the charge is obvious. The fui'domental evidence 
depends on the errtmeous and noxious cliaraclor of a large proportion of what is 
taught, as truth, under the imme of Orientalism. This yhcH certainly did 
assume, os a grand and notorious tact. 1 assumed it simply because of its 
being t(fo notorious to be gainsayed by any competent judge. In assuming it, I 
only reiterated the verdict delivered many years ago by the Court of Directors ; 
by the accomplished Oriental Scholar, llajah llummohun Roy ; and in sub- 
stance by Lord Auckland himself. The proof o[ this fact, if such proof were 
really needed, would consist in extracts and details taken from the OrUntal works 
published under sanction of the Public Instruction Committee, Such extracts 
and details, // the obnoxious pto-t of their system be not abandoned, may one day 
be furiiislied'as will overwhelm not a few even of the douting Orientalists them- 
selves with surprise and shame. But, in the meanwhile, from a desire of peace 
and a sense or public decorum, we shall keep the condemnalory proofr and 
evidence in reserve waiting to see what c6urse the better feelings and tho 
more sober reflection of the Public Instructionists may lead tliem to pursue. My 
object is purely to do good and not to gain a victory. And if the good be 
secur^ without any more battling or exposure, my object has b^n attained. 
As to l.K>rd Auckland, 1 have not causelessly assumed that he is in the wrong. 
I have in^ed a.ssumed two things os regards his Lordship’s procedure ; and { 
ask any mn to shew me that 1 have assumed them without a reason. 1 
assumed an indisputable fact, and an indisputable principle. The itidiqntlol^ 
fact is one substantially admitted by Lord Auckland himself, viz. that 
Oriental system abounds with ** radical errors and fatal untruths.** llie iuditf 
putable principle, which every being of unsophisticated conscience, wfhkiMit 

saint or savage or sage/' cannot lielp admitting, is, that wifully U teaeh 
cause to be taught, as truth, what is allowed to be a system abounding wUh rudithit 
errors and fatal untruths, must be denounced as wrongs* To assume, llmK 
he who does this, is wrong, is only to give expression to a sentim^t^ 
reguires no proof, which is antecedent to all reasoning, and which 
the unwersai and resistlets imp^sa tf the morid nature of man, l^he Mitor df 
the Englishman is too talented a man and too learned a scho1iu''nbt to 
one of the erandesi errors of the scliolastlc Logics which for i^es deoptii^ Ip 
menud darkness of Europe, was, to generate tlie persuasiOfr &at noui^if VM 
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proved and therefore nothing was certain, unless it was cast into the technical 
form of syllogistic reasoning— and consequently to generate the tendency of at- 
tempting to proveevery thing— even axioms, or intuitive self-evident truths. One 
of the greatest triumphs of modem philosopliy, on the other hand, has been, to 
assert and vindicate the assertion, that Uie grandest and most important of all 
truths are just those which need not and cannot be logically proved at all— those 
axioms or intuitive principles in physics and morals, the instant and universal 
admission of which springs resistlessly from the very constitution of our nature 
—and which we all believe, as Dr. Brown would express it, from the sheer 
im)>ossibility of disbelieving them. That to sjtealc what is known to he false 
or itijuriou»i is wrongs must surely be held to be an intuitiveh/ clear principle in 
worals. And when 1 simply take for granted that to teach or cause to be taught 
whot is false aiid injurious^ must be held to be wrong do 1 not merely as- 
sume a principle in morals alike intentively clear and indisputable ? There arc 
principles which it were arrant folly to attempt to prove. And this surely is 
one of them. These principles must precede all reasoning ; and without them, 
no reasoning at all enu exist. For any reusoiupg that is not based on some 
primary intuitive principle of belief is reasoning based upon nothing. It may 
exhibit all the form, and structure, and parade of demonstration, but being 
raised on a vacuum, it is worth nothing. VVhertas a few sound ]>rinciple8, that 
strike home with all the force of intuition on every well constituted mind, 
priicticully apidied, will display all the power and the force of the most rigid 
argumentation, and prcHluee all the cflccts of demonstrable reasoning, without 
ut ull assuming the technical forms of the Logic of the schoois. 

Further, it were vain to follow the misconreplions and erroneous re- 
presentations of those opposed to me. Lord Auckland’s Minute and my 
statements are both heiore the public— ihougli it is not in India thafr I 
ever expecle4 any thing like justice generally, on n subject like the prc.sent. 
Still, let the wise and the good, judge and determine between us and our 
principles. Most of those who arc actuated by the simple desire of doing 
good, uiimiugled with insidious motives of self-interest, unaffected by the 
maxims of worldly expediency^ and uiiwarped by the projects of stale policy, 
will fully coincide w*ith all that is essential in what 1 have advanced. Of 
this description seems to he a writer in the Courier, under the signature of ‘‘A 
Header.” Though his name and occupation be wholly unknown to me, he 
has fairly studitnl and mastered the subject. 11c has caught a firm hold of the 
leading points ; and in manly yet tcmjierute lungunge announces his sincere 
adhesion to them. This writer is the ti/pe and representative of a large class, 
which requires no further argument on 'my part a class, before whose clear 
judgment and benevolent hearts the rubbish of controversy will be scattered, like 
the clouds of dust, before the breath of the North wind. There is another ela.ss 
of persons who, from various causes, have a positive dislike to the side which 1 
have advocated. These, of course, will not be persuaded if 1 could |^ason like 
an angel from heaven. If in my statements lliey can find no real faults or flaws, 
tlioy are sum to make them or to fmiy them. What purpose would it serve to 
enter into a controversy with beings of this hostile mould ? None whatever. 
IWli vindication would call forth some fresh repartee bestud with stale fallacios. 
So that the thousandth reply would be wider from the real mark of conviction 
than the first. A truce, then, to all mere controversy, on a subject like tlie pre- 
sent, so far as I am concerned ! Whatever be the verdict in India, I have no 
doubt as to the uliimate verdict in Great Britain. To hasten on the delivery of 
that verdict will henceforth be the great aim of the friends of sound, catholic, 
cioupn'hcnsire education in India# 

Last of all, it is but riahl to renew my acknowledgments to the Editor of the 
Englishman for his repiiblication of tlie* whole of my second letter, in his influen- 
Ual and w'idely cin^ilated Journal. To lUe candid and die tltoughiful it must 
w obvious ihat^^in his own remarks, which are distinguished % his wonted 
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smartneis and clevenMas, his leading Hietics liave been fbr tlie meat (KH'to md$ 
the mtn jkmtU &f the Bducattonal qiMioa, to iftveri (be attcntkm of Ml 
readers to minor conremi, and to dtig, if possible, tlie author of Ifaeleilafe In** 
to some thing like a pemrutl controveny. In the two fomier, vli. etMuim and 
dtvttiHm, he has succeeded with the skill of a practised aeholaetie Of the mhidle 
ages. In the latter, he might have suoceedcd too, liad 1 that iloh Ibr wers oott* 
iroversy which is professu^ntil with some ; or had 1 been doomed to lUfih Otter 
witIcBsness as not to discern the folly and the fruitlessness of allowinf a giiivf 
discussion about ntotnentaus pttnctplet to be converted into a pro onq oOn 
pugdiim about petfj^ pality fimnalitiei Though he hu in some reipecte 
made me worse, and in others, perhaps belter than 1 really am ; and thooffh, 
ill his remarks, there are many glaring |H>ints of divergency from the spirit 
and purport of my statements, which it were easy to detect and lay bare, 
if any really useful purpose could be answered thereby must suffice tosay^ 
ihat, however great the entertainment which vivacity, wit and humour may 
afford, they ought neier, in a great national quesuou like the present, to M 
aliou^ wholly to supplant or take the place of sound principle or solid 
argument As for him, in whose native soil leaden-pncea Dullness holds 
her moimrcli}— iiim, who walketh forth in the twilight,— wlien the underived 
effulgence of the king of day has given way to the pale borrowed beams of 
the queen of night, and the external world of ill-dehned forms seemeth by 
sympathy or, mayhap, by penpaietic process of sensible species, to raise 
up an internal world of confused ideas, -«it must be recoroed, whether to 
his credit or otlierwise, tfiat he has, throughout, demeaned himself with great 
and remarkable consistency Ary statements, sentiinents, or pnnciplei of mine, 
on winch, in Ins nocturnal |)erambuiatioiis, he has happened to stumble, he 
tuher would not, or could not, distinzuish in their proper forms and dimensions. 
Consequently, as perceived by his hcdimmed iision, or represent^ by his 
palsied pencil, they arc either diminished, exaggerated, or oistort^ ; that is, 
in Ins sketchings and outlines of them, they are not mtne atoll; they are ha 
onn , the genuine reflected images of hu own misshapen ideas. Thu$ it is, that, 
from the hrsi, instead of fairly grappling with what he unwittingly mist^ fbr au 
antagonist, he has only been pugiliziog with his own shadow. And most manfblly 
did he encounter it. In the first on^et, howeier, he fell prostrate in the dust Ihe 
shadow of course momentanly disap|ieared. What, then, more natural iiian to 
conclude that his imaginary foe was annihilated? But as he sprung up agam. 
the fatal shadow started into being too— provoking to a fresh combat. And 
valiantly did he again and ogam renew the ti^bt so that to Ins honour i| may 
be rehearsed, as of the hero of Macedon, that ** thnee he slew his slain.’’ But 
all this may seem too mystic and enigmatic. W ell, let us try another iltostii* 
non From the first, then, it may be said that he threw himself, at one bound, 
into a thorny thicket of wrong iiatemenlt or t(iU worte pnnnpln-^tio matter, 
whether tbese were his own original senuments, or merely pervemom of mine 
In striving to efiect bis escape,— he only succe^ed in throwing himself 
again, fiwter than ever, into the pnckitig thorns of error. And as often as the 
attempt has been renewed to right himself, this singular process of lelf-eatnratioii 
has bkn renewed too— as if he were bent on out-rivalling, amid tlie i*ff atmnal 
uprightly sallies of growing decrepitude and decay, the celebrated eaploti whidi, 
doubtitts, 10 nunery rhyme, he was wont, like other babes, devoutly to attnboto 
to the Thessalian sa^ 


There was a man of Thessaly, And when he saw hb eyes warn aaf. 

And he was wo^rous wise , With all his might and maia, 

He joinped into a quickset hedge, He jumped mto the qaickiet Ma e. 

And scratched out both hii eyes. And scratched them m taMaT^ 

P.S— Wanyof the fitowh of HattveJUocilioohaiiDe urged n — irfr mllilliwilnB nf 

IMS tola Induced mSffS 

prevent tUe poiriliUity of totny clnuied wito partfi^ ma!¥mdtamSFJS 

Mhwtf but th0 wMe of laid mS$, In order that 

one view the text and Hie eonmeut O^cf tiwMinalpttd MetSrW^ 
dayato'*OiteUaBdto|iie^mtte*<Bij££utoaiy,**'waqnM«. r«wmiinniew 
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The following is a list of the Oriental works which hitherto have 
been ordinarily employed more or less, as class books, in the Government 
banskrit and Muhammadan Colleges of Calcutta. Without any cn* 
tracts at all, the bare reading of these lists will at once shew that all 
the grand and distinguishing peculiarities of the system of Orientalism 
with all its radical errors, deficiencies, and untruths, are systematically 
taught, at the Government expense, to the privileged classes of native 
youth— taught by Maulavis and Pandits who themselves intensely be- 
Here, and who inculcate on their pupils the neccssit} of believing, all 
that they teach, as indubitable, or even inspired \ciitic&! Here, are 
Hindu youth laboriously initiated into Ib/e Vedantic Pantheism which, by 
identifying matter with spirit and the creature with the creator, reflects 
infinite dishonour on the One Living and True Cod, confounds the distino^ 
tions of right and wrong, and virtually annil^latcs the moral responsibilitg 
of man ! Here, too, are they taught the leading characteristics of the 
gross popular Idolatry; and the /y%, thieving, treacherous god Krishna 
is held forth as a model for their imitation ' Here the Musalmto 
youth, on the other hand, are systematically taught to refer to the 
Koran, as the sole, final, and infallible arbiter, in all questions of Law, 
Philosophy, and Theology — ^that very Koran which most expressly and 
formally consigns all Christians to the lowest Hell, for believing in the 
Divinity of the Son ofGod^the Redeemer of the world / And yet, there 
arc those who still persist in declaring that it is the duty of a Christian 
Government to expend its precious resources on the teaching of all this 
to the higher and more influential classes of its native subjects ! Can such 
persons be pronounced morally sane ? If so, surely the only excuse 
which even the most boundless charity cap devise in their behalf is, 
that '' they know not what they do ?** 



A list of Oriental books chit^ used in Ike Government Sanskrit Cottege 

of Calcutta, 

GRAMMAR ClASB. 

\ WUPtw. 1 . Mugdha-bodha, (The instructor of the ignorant) 

a Grammar. 

^ 2. Dhiitu pith Dipikfi, (The lamp of reading 

the roots.) 

^ 3. Amara-kosha or Abhidhiin, (a Dictionary by 

Amara Singh.) 


Sahitta or Poetry and Drama. ^if^Tq 

^ 1 . Bhatti kavya, (The poem of lihatti) on the actions 

of llama. 

2. Raghu Vangsha, (Tlie race of Raghu.) 

*3. *Kum^r Sambhab, (The birth of Kartik.) 

8 KT^. 4. Mdgha, (The death of Shishupila.) 

1 iTItfir. 5. Bharabi, (The adventures of the Hunter and Arjuna.) 
^ G. Naishadha, (Poem on the marriage of Raja Nala.) 

o 7. Mrichchhakati, (Tlie toy of cart) a comedy, 

c 8. Mfdatimfidhava, (a Drama.) 

<s 9. Vikraraorvasi, (ditto.) 

\o vniXKJ^^fK^^ 10. Uttararamacliaritra, (The continuation of the 
History of Rama.) 

11. Mudrfirdkshas, (The signet of the Minister,) a 

Drama. 

12. Ratniivali, (The golden necklace,) ditto. 

13. Shakuntalu, (The account of Raja Dushmunta 
and the daughter of an Ascetic.) 

\8 TT^iRTfr^. 14. Rajatarangini, (Chronicles of the Kings of 
Cashmere.) 


rhetoric. 

^ 1. Skihitya darjmn, (The mirror of composition.) 

^ 2. Kavya prakash, (The lustre of Poetry.) 

^ WTOlW. *3, Rasagangftdhar, (a treatise on Rhetorical com- 
position.) 



LOGIC. 

^ !• Bhfiahd parichchheda and Sid’dUnta mnktivali, 

(The section of language and pearl necklace of demonstration) 
an elementary treatise on the terms of Logic witli its com*' 
mentary. 

^ Nydya Sutra Vritti, (Logical aphorisms of 

Gotama.) 

^ *3. Sid’dhanta Lukshan, (The rules of demon- 

stration.) 


THEOLOGY. 

^ 1. Vedanta Sdra, (The essence or the scope of the 

Vedas.) 

2. Panchadashi, (Elements of Theism according to the 
Vedas.) 

S VHWllirT. 3. Bhagwat Gita, (The dialogue between Krishna and 
Arjuna.) 


MATHEMATICS. 

^ ’rftfffnnft. 1. Lihivati, (Treatise of Algebra and Geometry.) 

S wlwiftw. 2. Bijganita, (Algebra.) 

3. Khetratatwa Dipjjc^, (Translation of Hutton’s 
Mathematics.) 


LAW. 

^ 1. Manu Sanghita, (The Institutes of Monu.) ^ 

\ finrr^r. 2. Mitakshard, (a compendium of TIindu Law.) 

^ 3. Ddyabhdga, (The law of inheritance.) 

tt Tatwa, (Principles of inheritance.) 

VI 3. Ddyd Krama Sangralia, (a compendium of the 

order of inheritance,) 

i 6. Vyiivahdra Tatwa, (Substance of jurisprudence.) 

'O 7. Dattak mimdngsd, (Rite of adoption.) 

c [• B. Dattak chandrikd, (Moonshine of adoption.) 
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List of Oriental Books chiefly taught in the Government 
Muhammadan College of Calcutta. 


GRAMMAR. 

t 1 . Mizaii. 

AmAI/o r 2. Munshdba. 

r 3. Sarafiinr. 

4. Tasrif. 
jfjjj ^ Zubda. 

aJUaJL^I 1 G. Asljuinlah. 

cUUiLo w 7* Mayata Aiiiil. 

JLoUajUj^ , A 8. Sharh i Mayata ^mil 

1 9. ^lisbah. 

ysr^lAjlAA !• 10. Hiduyatuiinaho. 

H 11. Kafiyah. 

ir 12. Sharh Mulhi. 


READING BOOKS. 


• • • • 


1. Nafahtul yamau. 

2. Ajb ul Aj&b. 

3. Tfirikh i Taiiiiuri. 

4. Dewan i Mutanabbi. 

5. Maqam&t i Hiriri. 


MATHEMATICS. , 

V 

I 1. Khuliisd tul His&b. 

r 2. Usui ul jabr. 

r 3.\TahririUqUdu8. 



LAWj (TBB AUTHOAITATIVB BTANDABD OP 
wniOH IS TUB KORAN.) 



1 

1. 

N6r ul aiiR^r. 

«jliM 

r 

2. 

Hiddya. 


f 

3. 

Dair ul usul. 


F 

4. 

Slmrli Viqiiyii. 

. t*'*’ 

c 

5. 

Touzih. 

1 

6. 

Talvih. 


V 

7. 

Musullam ussabdt 



PIIILOSOPHT AND TBEOLOGY. 

1 1. Maibudi. 

ljiX49 

r 2, 

Sadrd. 


f 3. 

Skatns i baziglm. 




RUBTORIC. 


1. 

Mukbtasai M$iu. 

JjLb 

2. 

Mutavrwal. 


JylJli • 

1. 

LOGIC. 

Quid AquI. 


2. 

Mizdn Mantiq. 

p 

a 

Sbarb Tabzib. 


4. 

Qatbi. 


5. 

Risdlai Mir Zdiiid. 


6. 

Mirzdbid Mulla Jalal. 


7. 

Sharh i Qdzi Mubdrak. 


8. 

Sallum ul uMm. 




EXPOSURE 


FALLACIES INVOLVED IN THE DEFINITIONS AND* AXIOMS WHICH 
CONSTITUTE THE BASIS OF THE CELEBRATED PANTHEISTIC 
SYSTEM OF SPINOZA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Drfors I point out the fallacies involved in the definitions and axioms of 
Spinoza, it will be advisable to state, in a few words, the main design of 
the author. Indeed, without such previous information, it is almoBt impos- 
sible — as will be shortly seen — to understand the nature of the fallacies ; 
and, in some cases, the meaning of the definitions and axioms themselves. 
Some of them are so vague and indefinite, that it is hardly possible to 
make any thing of them ; and 1 venture to say, that it is as impossible for 
one unacquainted with the designs and purposes of the author, to under- 
stand the nieuniiig of some of his definitions and axioms, as it is for an 
utiletlercd mechanic to understand the (earned languages. Others again, 
are so puerile and childish, that 1 wonder they did not occur to Spinoza, 
In his attempt to bewilder others by his net of sophistry, he seems to 
have been bewildered himself ; and all his definitions and aximus are but 
the jiroductions of a perverted judgment. 

The main design of Spinoza was to establish the pantheistical doctrine, 
that there is but one universal substance ]>ervading all space ; and that all 
other things are but parts of it ; — existing, it is true, in a different form, 
but essentially the same they are in fact but modes of the same univer- 
sal substance. According to him, therefore, theie is no Creator, and con- 
sequently no creature. We are not, according to him, the creatnres of 
any superior being, but merely the parts of the same universal substance, 
which he called God. We are, therefore, all of us, parts of Spinoza's 
God. According to him, 1 am God, Thou art God, He is God ; We 
are God, Ye are God, they are all God ! ! There is no creation, says 
Spinoza ; but all is an entire mass of transformation. A part of the uni* 
versal substance of which he speaks, is transformed into a horse« another 
into an elephant, another into a dog, and a fourth into a mouse ; jmd so 
on without end. Every thing in the universe is a portion of Spinoza’s 
God ; and all the things in it make op his whole God;-^ fact, this uni* 
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verse (whicli arose by the almighty fiat of the everlasting and the eternal 
Jehov^, and which will cease to be when He will be pleased tp say ** Ex- 
ist no more/*) U, strange to say. Spinoza's God ! 

One very obvious conclusion from this doctrine is unavoidable. If every 
thing in the universe be a pari of the nniversal substance or God, we, as 
rational creatures, or more properly — for cresture implies of necessity a 
creator, which Spinoza denies — we, as rational beings, are also some part of 
the same substance ; in the same way as my right-hand is a portion of my 
whole body. And as all the members of my body constitute my whole 
body, so do all the suhjtauces in the universe constitute God ! If then, 
we arc portions of God, wc cannot be responsible to him ; for be is nothing 
hut au aggregate of the substunci s existing in the universe ! One part of 
God cannot surely he responsible to another part of God. We are not 
rpsponsihic for any tiling wo do, tor it is not we that do it, but it is God in 
us that docs it. If we are responsible for what we do, wens gods are res- 
ponsible to God ; — that is, God is responsible to himself. If then there be 
any evil in our action — and no one can dai'e say there is not — and if we 
were responsible for it, there is no fear of our ever being punished ; for God 
will not surely punish himself! Thus Spinoza, freed from the fears of 
punishment, that limited and hound his actions, and confined him to a sla- 
vish, disagreeable mode of life, is at liberty to satisfy his desires, without 
the least fear of ever being required to give an account of the consequen- 
ces which would flow from them. Now, I ask, what would be the state 
of the world if all men were to be actuated by the same umtives ? If the 
sons of the earth were once to be told, that after death, there is no such 
thing as a righteous Judge, who shall require an account of all that is 
done ill this life ; — that there is no such thing as punishment for what silly 
men cull sin, what would this world be converted into ? Instead of being, 
as it is, a world of mixed good and evil, — where there is neither pure good, 
nor pure evil, but a mixture of both, — it would be a hell. 

I have no doubt but tliat if Spinoza had lived in Hindustan, he would 
have been a tboiough Hindu. He would liave heartily sympathized with 
the Hiudiis ; and would have been a zealous advocate of Hinduism. 
Unhappily for Hinduism, lier advocate was born in a foreign land, and was 
altogether unacquainted with a system that so much resembled his own. 
According to this system also, there is, strictly speaking, no creation ; but 
like the system of Spinoza, all is an entire mass of transformation. Every 
thing in Ihe univetse is a portion of the substance of Brahma, just as the 
web of the spider is a portion of its substance. Can there be any doubt 
then, that a system which so much resembled that of Spinoza, would 
have fouud in him the warmest and the most zealous advocate ? 

But though Hinduism was thus deprived of one of her wannest and 
most zealous champions, who would have tried all his profound knowledge 
and learned erudition to uphold her tottering throne, and who did ih one 
way try to do so ; — yet, if it can be shown, — as we mean^shortly to do — 
that ail his attempts to establish his pantheistical doctrine have utterly 
fculed ; that the highest kind of proof with which he wished to support 
his doctrine, nainely, mathematical demonstration, is utterly without 
n foundation ; that all is an entire mass of assumption from beginning 
to end ; — where is there a spark of hope left for Hinddism ever to raise 
ber. head ? With the fall of her chiunpion, Hiudduun must also ftdl. 
t9lben her last champion feli,i Poland could not hope to ra^e her l^ad; — 
ivhei] Kosciusko fell, she t^so fell. 
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Thie mathemneiCHl demonstratinn of which Spinoza boxto ao much, m» 
as I have 8aid« without a foundation. Persons who ai*e ac^Otitited with 
this branch of human knowledge are aware, that the Buperstructtires of it 
are raised upon certain elementary principles as their foundation. Every 
science has its elementary principles ; and it is as hopeless to try to raise 
the superstructure of a science without these elementary principles as its 
base, as it would be to attempt to raise the superstructure of a great build* 
ing without a foundation. The one is as iniposs^ible as the other ‘thete 
is no difference between the two cases. But though a foundation is abso- 
lutely necesssry to enable an architect to raise his superstructure, it is not 
enough for him to have that alone. If he wish to give his building the 
strength and the firmness which would enable it to resist the destroying 
opposition of storms, tempests, rains, and other causes, he must have a firm 
foundation. All other thin»:s remaining the same, the strength and dura- 
bility of two or more buildings depend mainly upon their foundations ; 
and tills one difference between thenif will produce all the. difference in the 
w^orld. It is easy for u^, therefore, when once we know the strength of 
the foundation, to calculate the strength and durability of the building. 
If the foundation be laid on sand, a common storm is snfHcient to lay the 
whole building prostrate to the ground ; — if it be laid on a rock, noth- 
ing is able to overturn it, — or at least, overturn it easily. 

But what kind of foundation has Spinoza frir his doctrine ? Is it built 
upon sand or the immoveable rock ? If it be built upon sand, it will not* 
be able to withstand the opposition — as I have said — even of a strong 
wind ; — but if it be built upon the rock of undisputed and universal prin- 
cipl<‘s, no o])position of any kind will ever be able to overthrow the least 
portion of it. But alas ! unfortunately for S])iiiozn, he has no such 
strong foundation for his doctrine. It is not even built upon sand,-* 
which would have been comparatively better, — but upon what is like 
a floating island, which Spinoza taking for Arm ground, raised his super- 
structure upon it, not being aware of the fathomless abyss that is below^t. 
It is needless to state the consequence of raising a superstructure upohr 
such a foundation. The whole building must go down to the bottomless 
abyss, and disappear altogether. * 

It is not very difficult to show, that the principles which form the basis 
of Spinoza's doctrine, are all of them unsound. The definitions and 
axioms with which he opens hie book arc all of them fraught with falla- 
cies and absurdities of the most ridiculous kind. In those rare cases in 
which a definition or an axiom is expressed iti a more decent manner, 
and which is capable of something like an intelligible and good sense, 
.which I am sorry to say is rather an exception than a rule with almost 
all the definitions and axioms of Spinoza, — there is yet a stigma of 
fallacy and absurdity upon it when taken in a different sense, and in the 
sense in which Spinoza would wish us to understand ; as if Spinoza were' 
the mother of fallacies and absurdities, and could cotmeive nothing better. 
Almost every one of his definitions and axioms is an epitome of his whole 
doctrine ; so that the propositions which succeed these are mere repeti- 
tions of those very things which have been already lakeu for granted In 
them. His whole doctrine is involved in his definitioDs and axioms, 
and these definitions and axioms, instead of being what they ought to be, 
principles that cannot be disputed, are themselves— as W0 sfiali very soon 
show — pure assumptions without any proof whatever. *fo wen brow the 
whole edifice of the pauihristieal docUinc, which no donbt cost Spinoza 
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many aleepless nig^hts, and taboriona anxietieB. a person has nothing more 
to do than show, that the principles on which it is hnilt are all of them 
mere unfounded assumptions ; and no sooner is that done, than the whole 
edifice falls to the ground. He does not need to go through the pro- 
positions before he is able to decide on the truth or falsehood of Spinoza's 
doctrine. A person who is able to overthrow the definitions and axioms 
laid down by £uclid in the beginning of his book, does not need to go 
through bis propositions ; for they are nothing more than what are ac- 
tually involved In the definitions and axioms themselves. The truths 
contained in the propositions are involved in the definitions and axioms. 
In the propositions they are only clearly brought out, and shown to those 
who, from the weakne«<8 of their mental faculties, do not perceive them, 
until they are thus brought out, step by step, clearly and in a connected 
manner. If all men had the mind of Newton, who saw the truth of the 
propositions, as it were, intuitively, by only reading their enunciations, — 
these enunciations would have been sufficient. But as is universally known 
and acknowledged — there is a great diversity existing between the powers 
of different minds, so that almost no two individuals could be named 
who had the same mental powers Almost every single individual has 
something peculiar and characteristic in his mental constitution, which 
entirely distinguishes him from any other individual. But whatever may 
be the diversity that exists between the mental powers of different indi- 
viduals, tliey may all be brought to understand, sooner or later, the truths 
involved in the propositions of Euclid. 

If then, we are able to show, that the definitions and axioms of Spinoza 
are, as I have said, mere unfounded assumptions, or mere absurdities and 
contradictions, what becomes of the stupendous doctrine of the celebrated 
pantheist ? What becomes of the honour which he doubtless tlunight 
his favourite absurd doctrine — for it is no better — would procure for him } 
All his fond hopes are turned into disappointments. The golden age has 
passed away in which nothing was questioned, but every thing that pro- 
ceeded from the mouths of learned men was considered as too sacred to 
be questioned. But in this sceptical age every thing is questioned,— 
even that which proceeds from the sacred mouth of a Brahmin, Spinoza, 
whose purpose was nothing different from that of a Brahmin, and whose 
doctrine so much resembled theirs that he might be considered as an Arch- 
Brahmin — his doctrine, instead of being received with veneration, and 
without a single word, is, by the sceptical sons of the present generation, 
questioned ! 

But Spinoza was not the only person who has to regret this growing 
scepticism. The Brahmins of India are also beginning to feel the con- 
sequence of imparting knowledge to those who, in their estimation* are 
little better than the brutes. The Europeans, who impart this knowledge, 
are, in this respect, their great enemies. The knowledge which they 
impart to the Hindd boys interferes with the rice and plantain of the 
Brahmin ; and his sacred hands, which a few years ago were untainted by 
any work, must now be employed to fill his sacred Mly ! But, says the 
Brahmin to himself, all this is nothing different from what was expected 
in the Kali Yup. Nothing better can be excepted from it. in this yog or age* . 
the gods will be forsaken, — the Bmbmias, who proceeded from the mouth 
id mahma, disrespected by the Budras, who , proceeded only from his 
;^the sacred bond , caste, whkh . innunMgmble blessings and 

^vaatiytes eonaected with it> will be bndten through by the sons of the 



present age. Thm, and such like considerations^ are the only consola- 
tions of a Brahmin, who is considered by the sons of the present genera** 
tion as the reiy personification of deception itself. 

DBFINITIONB. 

DarnvTTfON I— Hv cause of itself I understand that whose essence hiehtdes 
existence f or that whose nature cannot be conceived but as etisHnff, 

T. If by this clause ** Bv cause of itself/* Mr. Spinoza meant the se1f<*’6ri^« 
nnl, and eternal cause, itself the cause of all other things ; we And the definite 
iiivoh'es a grand fiillacy, which lurks in the term existence. 

The woid existence is ambiguous ; it admits of a double interpretation* letj 
It is contingent. 2od, It is necessary. By contini^ent existence eyf a thing, wa 
mean that which may or may not remain ; for its existence U not necessary* 
The existence of all created beings whether anfhiatc or inanimate, is contingent 
though actual; for if God, who governs the Universe, and who by his word brought 
light into the world, pleased, lie might not have created any thing at alt, or if 
He please He can immediately by an act of his volition annihilate all things. 
By necessary existence we understand that, whcA was^ and which ts, and 
whici) must /ye, and which cannot hut be^ and which will be hereafter through idt 
eternity. The existence of God alone is necessary. 

Having now pointed out the two meanings that can he attached to the term 
existence, we now ask Spinoza, which of these does the essence of the eter- 
nal cause, or cause of itself, include f If lie say the former, that is the 
contingent existence, then we come to this conclusion, that God may exist or 
nut exist. If the latter, then the last part of his dcAnitioti, or that whose 
nature cannot be conceived but as existing," involves a fallacy. For we cannot 
form any conception* of the necessary existence of God. It is n metaphysical 
inference drawn from some metaphysical considerations, addressed to our intel- 
lect . Of that which is not cognizable by our senses, we cannot form any con* 
ception whatever. To attempt to form a conception of the necessary existence 
of God, is to attempt an impossibility. If both combined, that is contiugeut and 
necessary, then we land to another absurdity of absurdities, which is dreadfully 
revolting to every sober itiind,- dreadfully revolting, because the absurdity 
involves a glaring contradiction to the tninHccndentnl and immutable nature of 
that all-wise Sovereign, and impartial Judge of the Universe, with whom all 
things are possible but contradictions. Now by contingent existence, it is pos- 
sible for him not to exist. But by bis necessary existence, it is utterly impos- 
sible for him not to be at any time, therefore the conclusion, which is indeed a 
very wild and extravagant one, that it is possible for God to exist and uot Ut 
exist, to be and not to be at the same time, is inevitable. 

1 1. If his meaning be otherwise, tlien the clause By cause of Itself* in- 
volves a contradiction, which mocks all imaginations put together. 'I'he roost 
obvious meaning that we can attach to it is, something coming out of it- 
self, or soinething that is the cause or maker of itself. But making is an ai^tton, 
and an action implies an agent or actor, theicfore something existed belbre 
it existed, or something was before it was. 'I’o say further, the essence of 
such a thing, which was before it was, includes existence either contingent or 
neceisSiry, or both combined, would be worse than sheer nonsetise. 

Now in whatever way we interpret the definitiou, it abounds with faUiudes. 
It Is not a safe and universally accepted assertion, as Spinoza aupposed. 

DsFiifiTtoN IL — thiOff is enUed finite in its hind, which eaH be litttited 
by another of its hind, for exampie a body is said to hefiMte, because we can 
ameeive another greater^ so thought is terminated by thought, but though is 
not terminated by hody^ nor body by thought. 

* ConceptioA must here be undfiritooii in Its ordinary sense as the term which de- 
notes tlw tneeor imsge of aseni^oldeptu the mi^, when the otdeot itself is not 
scteafiypieieiit. ^ ^ 
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I. The definition of the tenn fimte» as is here bf Spinoza, is not 
a correct one ; for it is not neeestarify what he defines it to be. Now it is evi- 
dent from the first part of this ddiuitmn, that he made the limitation of an ob- 
ject by another of its kind, the only criterion or standard, whereby we call form 
any idea of fiuitude. But the susceptibility of a body being limited by another 
of its kind, is the most extraneous, and perhaps the most odd, if not, at least 
the most remote consideration, for the conception of flnitude. What we gene- 
rally, nay always understand by the term finite, is that which occupies a liHiit- 
ed space, and perhaps a limited duration, without entertaining the slightest 
notion at the inoiiient, of the capability or incapability of the bodjf being 
limited by another of its kind ; for instance, Why do we call a piece of 
stone a finite thing and God infinite? Is it because the one is susceptible 
of being liinijtcd by another of its kind and the other not ? Surely not. 
It is because the former possesses a limited space, and limited duration, 
and the other an unlimited spucf^ and duration, — unlimited space because he 
fills every space, and there is not room for another. Further consider and 
think ibr a time, for it requires a little effort of the mind, if the piece of stone of 
which I am speaking, were tim only existing thing in the world, and suppose 
there were no other stones of the same kind for comparison, would we on that 
account call it an infinite thing? no : against this conclusion our reason revolts. 
Hence the definition of Spinoza is theoretically imperfect, and practically 
wrong. 

II. If it hold true in point of fact, that in order to have an idea of finitude, 
it is necessary that the body should be limited by another of its kind, no less 
true would it be, were we lo say that it should be limited by another of a dif- 
ferent kind. For whether we limit the body by another of its own kind, or of a 
different kind, we form the same idea of finitude in either. Hence it is evident 
that in order to make the thing finite, it is not at all nectseary that it should 
be limited by another of its kind. 

141. J*he last part of the dofinitioti is equally fallacious. For we can say 
with equal authority and truth, that thought is terminated by the absence of 
thought ; body is terminated by thought ; and thought by body. 

Definition 1 1 1. — By substance I understand tltat which exists in itself, and 
is conceived by itself that is whose idea does not stand in need if another idea 
to conceive it. 

This definition is not true and intelligible. The term substance is here am- 
biguously used. It has two meanings. 

1 . It is in its widest sense, ns we understand, something which has real entity, 
or Bonicthing which is. Now wc can if we please substitute this general 
accepted meaning for substance ; then the definition stands thus. By some- 
thing which has real entity, or something vrhich really is, “ 1 understand that 
whicn exists in itself.** To put the question in a universal form, it should be, 
all things that have real entities, or all things which really are, have their exis- 
tence in themselves ; that is, they are the causes or makers of themselves with- 
out a creator. In a word to say all things are self-existing, for all ha%'e real 
existence ; if so, nothing then is the creature of God ; we are not related to him 
as creatures and creator, we are in equality with him, for we are both self-exist- 
ing, and possess intelli{;ence. 'J'his is quite absurd. For all nations however rude 
and barbarous ; all religions however replete with falsities ; all ages however 
covered with darkness and superstition ; alt reason however blinded by preju- 
dice ; declare with one unanimons voice, that there is a self-existing Being, 
who created all things in existence. Yea, all nature cries through all her works 
for the testimony of this. Every effect must have a cause, and a cause ade- 
quate to the effect. I'hat there is a God who created all things, » an iutoltive 
principle of our belief, which fiirces itself upou oor conviction n'oin a conscious- 
ness within. Besides if we admit all things are created by themselves, then 
we land in anotlicr conclusion, which is very absurd, and worse than nonsense. 
For.creaiiou is an action, and an action pesuppoaes the previous existence of an 
aipent; but all things are the causes or tne creators of iheiiiietv ^ ; therefore alt 
tluings are before tjiey are, or all things existed belbtw they existed. 
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II. It is Hi ' iU B^iil •eiifle» we nndereUiiid the eesenee, et the tittr mete 
sabBtmtum ef a thing, apart fixiniall its modes and '^nalkles* Should' w4 
again substitute aiij one oi these equivalent words, for suhstattoe, and jiveceed 
at before, then there remains no room fbr doubt, that we will In the same mUn* 
ner ineviiably land into the very same foolish and absurd conclusions, contrary 
to our reason. Nay more than this, it involves a glaring contradiction to the 
second f>art ofhis dehiiition, ** and is conceived by itself/* For how can a eub.' 
stance, or an essence of a thing, be conceived independent of, or apart fiom aH 
its properties. The thing is ridiculous. Take for instance a book, deprive it 
of all Its properties, both primary and secondary, if it be possible, then what 
remains ? ()f course the answer is, there rtMnmns something (which is known 
by the name of essence or substance) to winch the properties that were (hr« 
nierly supposed to be taken away, belonged. 'Pry now if we can, to conceive 
this thing. No, we cannot. We have no idea of it, neither is it at all possible 
for ns to comprehend.it, in the present constitution of the world. 

III. Whose idea/* that is substance's idea does not stand iii need of ano- 
ther idea to conceive it. Now wliat is an idea of a substance f If substaiieb 
have ideas, which arc the foundation of all knowledge, a stone then which fi 
a substance must have ideas ; it must thea be possessed of intelligence, if so, it 
has therefore every chance of becoming a second Dr. llrown, the acutest and 
the best of the metaphysicians, or John Milton, the Bublimcst of the PoetS) 
nay, for ought we know, the Sir Isaac Newton of the nineteenth century. 

III. ** Whose idea does not stand in need of another idea to conceive it.** 
This language is totally wrong and grote8(|uc. For can an orange conceive an 
orange ^ Or can a flower conceive a flower ? Can anything inanimate conceive 
another which is inanimate or animate? No. How can then one idea con- 
ceive another idea ? It is not the book that conceives the hook, neither is it 
the idea that conceives the idea : but it is the mind that conceives all things* 

Dftinition IV.— attribute I understand that which the mind perceives 
of a substance^ as constituting its essence. 

Now the fallacy of the first part of this deflnition would be at once manifest, 
if we explain the meanings of these two words, “attribute,'* and “ perceives/* or 
the ideas that they generally convey to our mind. By attribute in the proper 
and most common sense of the term, we understand any quality that is attri- 
buted to any intelligent being, especially to (lod, as the characteristic of him ; 
such as goodness holiness, wisdom, mercy and justice. Of i)erception wo 
know nothing except that it is the reference of an internal sensation to an 
external antecedent, that gave birth to it. 

J. Having defined these two words, I aak'Spinoza, wbat property is thatre 
in an attribute, which is the object of sensation, that wo may refer this, to 
the attribute, as the cause of it. Now in order to obtain a porception of a thing, 
it is necessary that we should have a previous sensation of it— to have a sensa- 
tion, it is essential that the thing must be possessed of certain properties. But 
in the case of an attribute we do not know any such thing. 

II. It was already mentioned in the third deflnition, that the word substgitee 
is an ambiguous term, which admits of two significations. It means . any 
thing that has real entity or existence ; or the essence of a thing apart from 
all Us inodes and qualities. Now in whatever sense we take the word substance 
the defloicion does not escape a fallacy. By the former we come to this con- 
clusion, any .thing that has real entity must have attributes ; such u goodness, 
wis^m* A clod of earth haa a real entUv, therefore it must be possessed of 
these attributes, which is absurd. By the latter we inevitably come to another 
absurdity which goes far beyond the boundai^ of human conception. FOr 
surely the mind cannot perceive an attribute of a substance or an essence, that 
is, it cannot mreeive it, as bekmgiiig to it while it does not. For substance is 
without it. It hga no such thing as attributes. 

III. “As constituting its essence.*' Can that which does not belong to a 
thing constitute the essence of it ? Cim an attribute which done tmt belong to 
a substance coastiiute its essence ? . 
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IV. Attribute! constituting tubitniioe*! essence, tint is ettribote constilttl- 
ing essence*! essence, MS ttbsurd. 

Dhfinition V. Bv mode I undtreiand the affections or futditiu ^ a 
whstance^ or that which inheres in another^ by wkUh also (or yet that 
which J it is conceived. 

At a superficial glance over this deffnition of Bpinosa, after being thorough- 
ly acquainted with his third one, the grandest and the most j^pable 
fallacy that strikes us,— strikes us intensely, because of the author who is guilty 
of it, is of such a nature, that jndeedhad any one, whose ideas and thoughts go 
in level of those of historians and politicians, fallen into a similar gross and 
monstrous error ; he would have been thought of, either as a perfect maniac, 
utterly lost to all the right uses of reason, or a person overtaken for the mo- 
ment bv an apoplexy, that made him insensible and unconscious of all things, 
of which he bad the knowledge before. Ingenious and subtile as he was repuu 
cd to be among the Europeans cunning as he was in his device of spreading 
his net over the great continent, yet he was foiled in his desires. He spread 
the net for others, but alas he was himself caught by it. Falsehood can never 
stand, though it be adorned with all the beauties of the world, and supported 
by the mightiest men of it, Hccretaries, judges, magistrates, kings and 
potentates. It must totter to the foundation at every opposition whether great 
or little, and at last crumble into pieces by a will from above. Truth must 
come out ; it must stand forward, shine as tlie glorious sun, and triumph over 
every difficulty either late or soon. This we find is invariably the case and is 
in uniformity with nature’s laws. 

1. Spinoza in his third definition plainly asserted, that ** substance is 
conceived by itself.^' Again in the fifth he declares that a ** substance is 
conceived by a mode,” by which said he (** I understand the affections or 
qualities/’) which is a glaring contradiction to his former assertion. Now what 
can be more contradictory and incongruous than to defend one thing in one 
place, and say its exact opposite in the other. What can be more absurd than 
to say at one time two and two are four, and at another time not ? It is then 
worse than sheer nonsense for him to say, that a substance is conceived by itself, 
and that it is not conceived by itself. 

n. Ho made affections and qualities synonymous, which they are not. 
For by affections we understand the changes, which the mind undergoes. All 
the phenomena, or the states of the mind, such as sensation, perception, con- 
ception, thinking, will, reason, judgment, and comparison, are called its affec- 
tions. These are the exclusive characteristics of the mind. By qualities we 
understand those properties by which a material object is known, such as solidi- 
ty, extension, figure, &c. These are calied the qualities --aDd qualities peculiar 
to a material object. 

III. Wc have on two previous occasions mentioned, that the term substance 
from its equivocal nature, has two meanings. The one is the ultimate essence of 
a thing, apart from all its modes and qualities : and the other is the thing itself, 
including its ultimate essence, modes, aud qualities. Now if we take the first 
signification, then the philosopher is guilty of petitio priocipiu He toox 
for granted that substance has modes^ that is qualities and affections, which it 
has not.— If the other, then he is still guilty of another fallacy, which consists 
in Assuming that to be true universally, which is so only partly. True it is 
that the substance man has affections, but what affections are there in a stone, 
bouse, and such like other substances P 

IV. ** Or tbat which inheres in another,” It should be which inheres in 

it, for how can we know a substance, while its mode Tthat is qualities dr tac- 
tions) inheres in another. Beside when he said mo^ inheres in another he 
fumiahed us with a ground sufficient to shew the absurdity of this phraseology. 
When a mode inheres in another substance, this presupposes tfuft It bag a 
separate entity, and that it, after leaving ita own origppnl su^Unot, pf which it 
was the mode before, comes out* andjsa. It were d^fdils' ip ,^e dl^, wlilch is 
ridiculous. For by Ji^e we understand the manner ^iis whkh lUij'tldng eusts 
for the It Kgs .no distiiiqt entity*. It jff netbjtnf without, a suMtscnce* 
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ft -impossible ifer ft mode of one siibstamift to Inhere in ftneiherr.^TJbftf wkteh 
is inherent in « thing must always be so. Let us note bere onee pftUiMk,f od m, 
in whftt ftbmtrdity we lailA if we grant the defittitwn to be troe» U ja^ilHts 
of no 'doiibti that the author tacitly granted, that here subsloilce is a uniteiiiil 
substance, that is God, if so, then inode inheres in him. The manner in .which 
ft pisntire exists, Is a mode, therefore it inheres in the universal ftubslaneewMiQQd. 
All* things In the same way inhere in Btin. All things then are parts of Uim. 
He is not a separate entity distinct th>m these parts; but tlieeo eoiialilnte 
the Godhead. 1'bis is indeed the very theory which Spinoia lahoofft $o 
establish. But this is very absurd. For if we admit this, then we deny the 
very first truths of our constitution. Ist, The creation of the world hv one 
Almighty, Omnipresent, and AUwise Creator, who is unchangeable m hia 
b^ing, ** wonderfhl in counsel and excellent in working.*' 2d, llie ^ture stale, of 
reward for the righteous, and punishment for the ainners. Sd, Every efieot hat. a 
cause, and a cause adequate to the effect. Further let us remark in concluding, 
what would be the moral condition of the world, if his system were practical]^ 
ibilowed out by every one. It would be a world of devils, nay more than devils, 
and worse than hell ; for tlie devils that dwell in it, know that tliero is a God 
of infinite power, and tremble on account<of it. But the followers of Spiiioaa 
say, that the Universe is God, and thnt there is no other God but this. 

ufiFiNTtioN VI.— Ood I understand the absolutely infinite^ that is, a mb^ 
stance composed o f infinite aUributes% every one of which expresses an eternal 
and infinite essence. 

The definition with which Spinoza boldly sets out, is sound and correct. 
Every one must acknowledge, that no real objections can be started against it. 
For what can be more true than to say, that ** [(y God I understand the ahao> 
hitcly infinite being?" H is almost universally granted. Hinduism with all its 
monstrous absurdities, and preposterous fi[>llies, dare not speak against it. But 
every candid enquirer niu>t confess, and cannot but confess, that many fallacies 
imperceptibly lurk in the explanatory part of it, which he took much care to 
form, fiisfiion, and clothe in such a manner, and so dexterous a way, tliat indeed 
it would have been impossible for a mind, that is little accustomed to meditate, 
to bring them out, had it not been nrevionsly acquainted with the author^s 
meaning of the word substance, and the use he should make of it, in the sub- 
sequent parts of his system. Let not then any one in perusing the sequel, be 
carried away with the idea, that 1 speak any thing respecting the definition it- 
self, or. to prevent mistake, respecting the first olfpse. Far from sucli, I am 
rather an advocate for it. 

I. We mentioned in the preceding definition, that by substance tha aotfafiir 
meant one great nnivcrsal substance, God, the foutitaiii and origin of ail otbeir 
things, animate or inanimate, material or inmaterial ; or in other words all tbinga 
emanated, or flowed from him. If so, then we irresistibly come to this i^urd 
conclusion, lie is in all things, end is all things, because all are so many immi- 
festations or rather parts of him, man, beasts, birds, fishes, insects, etoileft, 
ftcvare therefore the fragments of God. Spinoza the great patron of Fan** 
theism conlbunded here again the creatures with the creator. The distHietto 
between them is bere not only totally lost, but completely aimihitated. i^het 
all is creator and creature, or all is something which is neither. This is nbetnrtL 

IL “ A substance composed of infinite attributes." If universal itibstaiico 
be^composed of infinite attributes, then all the partt of that tubstatice nnist 
glso be composed of attributes, though not of the same degree ; for whfttovftl^ IS 
pTNU^rated of the whole, must also be predicated of the jms that cdinposd it. 
^ence we are warranted to' say, that beasts, birds, fishes, inseclt, sad stones; 
which arc the parts of the uhiyeiftal substance, are compoied of attribute, that 
is of goodoess, hofiness, kindness, and iustice, which is ridiculous. How 

foolish wouldit heiosayistoheiswlset abM isjust; a beast la holy ; S^filh 
mhiRd; andtuiifiseiHialmiievdlent 

lit. AttifopteSmumri^omppi^asiibsttiice; ^ 

Attiihotea/ifitbiodt their mairifostatkms by worka to us are noUiHit. ^ Th^ 
aie the indeiM of ihsnit they can only he known by them ; the 
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MfeM fMmstitute therabftta^ Ifan, thenwa can say, tlw^nctiaiHi^a 
magiatrate oonstitQte & magiatrata. Tbe funetiona of a taacber eompooe a 
teacher. The actiooa of a scholar make tip a achokr : ao in like nianoar the 
fwictions or actiona of any thing compose or conatittite any thing. 

IV. ** A substanee composed of infinite attributes, every one of which ex- 
presses an eternal and infinite essence/* It was also said by the same writer in 
the fourth definition, that attribute constitutes the essence of a aubatanee. Now 
if we substitute the word, the essence of a substance, for attributes, then our 
proposition becomes this. A substance composed of inftiiite essences of a sub- 
stance, every one of which expresses sn eternal and infinite essence. Again by 
substaiXee wo understand an essence of a tiling, therefore * an essence composed 
of infinite essences of an essence^ every one of which expresses an eternal and 
infinite essence^ becomes our proposition, which is ridiculous. 

Dkfikition Vll.— TAat thing is called free which exists by the sole ne- 
cessity of its nature^ and is determined to act by itself alone. That thing is 
coifed necessary or rather forced^ which is determined to exist and act in a 
certain determinate manner. 

I. If the first part of this definition be correct, then we irresistibly come to 
this coiicliision, man is not a free agent for he does not exist by the sole 
necessity of his nature. 

Man is a created lietng,— created by the Almighty sovertdgn of the universe, 
at first in a state of perfect righteousness, imd true holiness - supplied with 
every thing that was necessary for his preservation, and nutrition, and above 
all, endowed with a rational intclligence,*^con8cqucutly the power of choosing 
what is good from what is evil --that is endowed with nfree wilt which efts/in- 
guished him from the lower creation, and made him responsible to his Creator. 
Therefi>re the first part of the definition is utterly fallacious. For man is en- 
dowed with a free willt though he does not exist by the sole necessity of his 
nature. But if it be true as 1 first supposed, then the freedom of man must be 
denied which is contrary to right reason. For, let ua pause and reflect here for 
a moment, and see^ to what absurdity do we irresistibly land if we deny the 
freedom of man ; and what would be the moral state of the world if man be a 
stranger to it ? Ist. Man would not have been responsible to God bis Creator, 
for the crimes which he perpetrates, for he has no free will ; whatever he does, 
he does not by his own free will, but is prompted by another to do it. The 
prompter is responsible, but not the man, consequently deception, theft, adul- 
tery, bloodshed, murder, and all manner of wicked, wretched, loathsome, horri- 
ble, and abominable deeds, would have .beep practised without any limit and 
check. 12d, Man would have been brutalized ^together, and incapable to hold 
any intercourse or communication with his Mal^. In a word the present 
constitution of things would have been totally changed for the worse. 

II. “ That thing is called necessary or rather forced, which ia determined to 
exist and act in a certain determinate manner.** It was already mentioned In 
the first definition, the existence of itod alone ia necessary. How<can he then 
be determidied lo erist^ and act in a certain determinate manner f He is from 
all eteruity. He is not made by any. He is the self-original Creator, himself 
the cause of all other things. Uc is not bound to any law; but all are under 
llm. 

'vftl, Here the author made the words necessary and forced syaqwyiiious, 
which they are’ not. They are two different and distinct words. AUhougbri may 
be forced by a tyrant to submit to his will,— forced by a viBain to comidil an 
atrocious crime,— fiirced by a reprobate to plunge a diqsger ^ into the hr^aai of 
my tender relation, yet 1 am not bound by necessity to do them, nhih». gan* 
tentf I am bound to do the opposite. 

' Dsfinition Vlil.— By eHmitg Imesm existence itselfi'acjkmnng’jram tie 
idea of the thing eiernaiffft sack tm esdetenceiiccemteiped as am sternal 
trutht like the essence of that thing and thee^fisTe^Ji oama oi be stpidsaed jbg shi- 
‘Taiion or time, though we suppese it mmout 'ewd. 

This definhriem it such W>dry, mirtiq^i9iiiierfiatQi»vhi«l.'H4s wri 

dh pbih»sc4i4isr.4iosmiwe^^^ 
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poUridaii tiovever tk^Mf ran aTeii after a long and . delibeimte, 
uodamtand Tlieideaaof the autHuTHs inairiftated m thia dvdnkm, have 
wof hr^ I must ackoo^Mge, gone ^totid the lawful bouadarlea, that it 
would be vain iar ueto attempt to penetrate into them ; I doubt' not in tbe leaitt 
that ^S|nimxa hiiiieaifi had as little a dear view of ttuMu, as a clown should 
have ht a most barbarous country. If there be any deHuition more wbicufe and 
more ineaniniiless^ then that must be this. No legitimate ineafliiiig eati be 
attaehed to it. If there be any meaning in it, then it is without seoae. 

** By eternity (said he) I mean existence itself.** Ifso, thenbe moat have 
meant the existence of something, either of Gttd ahms, or of all otht$ 
including the Godhead^ (or what is existence without the thiugs to exhit. 

I. If by eternity Spinosa moan the latter, that is the existence of alt 
things, then we evidently come to this conclusion, that all things that exisi 
must be eternal, and therefore co«eteriial with Ood. He then cannot be their 
Creator; for he iu order to be their Creator, must exist before them. At dow- 
Jtig from the idea of the thing eternal** This is to say, all things that exist 
flowed from the idea of the thing eternal : if ho, I ask Spinoza, from whoso 
idea all things flowed; from the idea of man nr of (>od ? For all are eternal 
according to this definition. Ist. If lits answer be from the idea of man, all 
ihings that exist flowed^ then wc are reiisonably warranted to say, mao himself 
must have flowed from the idea of man, (fur he is not out o( all things^) that 
is the idea of man existed before he existc^d. But the idea of man cannot exist 
before his existence, therefore the idea existed before it existed. It has also 
been shown in tiiis definition that man is co- eternal with (vod, therefore the idea 
of man is something which existed even before God. Again if ail things flowed 
fhom the idea of man. Angels and Archangels, yea God liiiiiselfi must have 
flowed from it. They then, as well as all other things, are the parts of man's 
idea. The idea of nmn is then a universal substance, out of which all things 
flowed, material or immaterial, animate or inanimate. All these are a jumble 
of incoheient nonsense. 2 d. if his answer be from the idea of God, then it 
involves a striking cWtradiction to his definition, which maintains tliat all 
things are co^eternnl with God. For in this case they cannot flow from his idea. 

II. If by eternity he mcaii the former, that is the existence of God, in ex* 
elusion of all other ihinps; then the fallacy of this deflnition becomes very clear 
and palpable, when we join the clause, the existence of God, to the other, ** as 
flowing from the idea of the thing eternal,*' Because in this case as in the 
other, we again ask Spinoza, from whose nlca the existence of God flowed? 
From the idea of man, angels and archangels, or of God himself. 1 st, If he say 
from the idea of man ; then we say, the existence of God is not fieceesafy,. but 
merely mcidentnL For had there been no idea of man (lod would not have 
existed. 2 d. If from angels and archangels ; then we land into the very same 
al»surd conclusion as in the case of man. 3d. If from the idea of God himself, 
then his idea must have existed before be existed. But an idea cannot exist, 
every one must confess, beibre the existence of the being, of whom it is an idea, 
therefore tlie idea must have existed before he exiKted. 

ill. By eternity we do not meiin the existence of any thing. For eternity 
if an tncotnmumcahle attribute of God, and by it we do not moan the exictenee 
of Him; far lets the existence of all other things. As by beauty we do not 
understand the extstence of a person of whom it is the quality ; so by eternity 
We do'UDt understand the existence of any thing of which it is the attribute# 

IV. ** For such an existence is ooncetved as eternal truth." I'be existence 
of whateiwr things we take into our eonsideration, God or any other ihii^s, 
is not an eternal truth. For we have according to this deflnilton ebown befl»e, 
the existence of Ood is not necessary, but accidental ; therafore his existence 
Camiot be conceived as an eternal truth, neither can other ibkigs be called eter. 
nal truths, for they must either How from the idea of a atea, mHo tsaiorl 0 |, or 
of whose Idea existed before H existed. 

V. Likotfae eernmegei that diittg " Now what is an mtfim of an exin- 
\ mte ; if we do not know the essence of any things either i»«isr(al>or iitima* 

terikl t'^iow for kwsshoirld we know the ssssmof tbesamtsiisdoftbot tfai^ 
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AXlOlf0. 

All axioms or self-evident truths, to wbfttever science they belong, phy- 
sical, moral, or intellectual, are of such a nature, that no sooner are they 
uttered than we imine<Hately give our absent to them. They are the intu- 
itive and instinctive principles of our belief, and are, as it were, an original 
parr of our constitution, without which I must confess, we would have no 
foundation of reason or reasoning. But strange is the phenomenon in the 
science of our well known metaphysician. — strange because it is not to he 
met anywhere else, 'iliere has not yet been found one single axiom in it, 
which is free from objections, and has the capacity of farcing a conviction 
into our understanding, of its infallible certainty, without paying the least 
regard to its qualities, ns all axioms which deserve this name ought. The 
axioms of Spinoza arc diametrically opposite to nil those of other sciences. 
They are spurious, if 1 am allowed to use such an expression, and are nut 
therefore at all worthy of this name. 

AxroM T.— A// thinffs that exists exist in themsches ot in another. 

Although this axiom of Spiitoxu is bettor tluoi his former doHuirions. yet 
every one must confess, that it is not entirely free from fallacy, uhich creeps 
very kecretly into it — better because there is n sense in which it can be con- 
sidered as oorrect, though we peremptorily deny his definitions upon which 
it is founded, to be true and unobjectionable. Much irgemiity and sense 1 
must say, have been shewn bv the author in such a dexterous formation of the 
words of his axiom, as serves to answer his purpose in a remarkable manner. 
Without making therefore any reference to his universal substance, ftom which 
says he, all things flowed : let us state then, the one sense in which the axiom 
is correct, and the other in which it is not. 

All things that exist, exist in themselves WTe sometimes understand by 
this clause, that tiicy have separate, distinct, existence ; that is the existence of 
one is not confounded with the other. No one can deny : nor say any thing 
against the other clause, all things ** exist in another.** For all things exist in 
God, that is, they derived their existence from Him. We nb well as all other 
animated creatures live and move in Him. In this sense the definition is cor- 
rect. But there is still another view of it, which is the following, in which the 
axiom is fallacious. True it is that alt things exist in God, but they do not 
exist in Him as modes ; or as eyes, nose, ond lips exist in the face. So far we 
exist in Him, as an effect exists in a cause. We are no parts of him, as hands, 
feet, and eyes are of the body. God is the creator of all, and all are his crea- 
tures. Again with regard to the clause, all things that exist exist in themselves, 
we genermly understand by it, all things are self existent, which is absurd. 
These are the two different senses in which the subject may be viewed. 

Axiom II. — That which cannot be conceived bj^ itseff, must be eon&sivedhy 
another. 

If this axiom of Spinoza bo correct, then there remains- no room for 
doubt or debate, that the thing substance, which means the ultimate substfa- 
tum, or essence of any thing apart from aU its inodes and qualities, must be 
conceived by another: for every one knows it oaitnot be conceived by itself 
Having thus drawn this inference frona bis axiom, that substance must be can* 
ceived by anoMaf, 1 mk Spinoza, wbdt does he mean Doe* 

be mean that it unt^ be conceived by another ot its own nafiire, substance, or 
of different nature, etme, gold, and eitver. jfc. No# if the latter be his answer; 
then it becomes fimlish and absurd: for how can we have a ouncepfion of the 
thins substance, which is incmccivoble, by a stems* < If the foVUier ; then it 
comes very ridiculous. For if it be fooHsh to attempt to fbrm a ebne^ptioii irf 
a thing which is incanesivabie, by another wliich is Umgibh ; bow uumII' mont k. 
is soi if we try to coneeWe an ^mnemwMe ^thiogi^'aiiother which i* riso fa- 
cbnesivable. Now in order to fitrm w ceiieepclow of sag things it fsAMential^, 
necessary^ ibat rnmesom have a liiH peiwei^ ^idr^Vdr It mat preaeatm 

Image to opr mind. But In the cose of a subataiiqei^ or an eisenoe« we 
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have no tn^ thing. If ho denjr cither of the two prerioui lupnoiittooc. nod 
•oert ttat it wconmwd bj ite pr<ip«r^ itOl hie uiomie gntttr offiOIecv. 
True It u that we can, |»ve a eonceptieii of Us proportiec, jbut tUence It no 
coHvtuftipn we iiiust also havcf a conception of it, Itit not tfce siune tluna 
wth Its proj^ief, «o tUat wliether we conceive the or V^preMt* 

tie$t It IS' the same. By the coh^ntion of the properties of any aahctiUicefw^' 
are oniy ratsed to the vague, undefioaUc, and indefinite notion of it, bnt hotto 
the actual conception of St--iiever. Wc know It existc, hut oiir fiaU# ooiniUW- 
hension cannot grasp U. ! v 

Sptnoaa in one of hit former definitions mentioned, that a “ 
can be conceived hf itself;' that is, whose idea does not stand in need of an* 
other idea to conceive it.** Again in this aaiom he uys, that which cannot be 
conceived by itself must be conceived by another/’ Let ns then ask our pbdo- 
sopher if we do not stand in need of snotber idea to conceive substance, 
or essence, which is the mysterious hdder of certain properties, and which is 
invisible, and of which wc can scarcely form even a vague notion, what thing 
there in the face of the universe, which cannot be conceived by itself? Thm^ 
is nothing every voice wilt cry. 

Auum III.— a determined cause gieen, the effect folbws neceteariiv, tmdim 
theewH^arg^ if no determined cause being given, U is impossible the effect wn 

From this asiom of Mr. S|)inoza it is evident, that the cfiect is necessary 
when a determined cause is given ; for adds he, it is impossible the effoct can 
follow when no determined cause is given. licfure passing our judgment upon 
this aaiom of our subtle nictapfaysicum, it behoves every man first to inves- 
tigate the meanings of the words, determined cause, and nocesaary ; without 
which we are apt to be bewildered, nay for aujiht we know to be lost in endless 
confusion and intricacies, by the overwhelming objections, which are very certaiu- 
W to arise, from the most cunning orthodoxes of his system. Let us now there- 
fore see; what are the meanings of these two terms, let, By determined eausc 
we understand a cause, fixed, limited, and which is determined to act in a cer- 
tain determinate manner— that is, when a cause is given, it is Mged to pro- 
duce an effect in a certain limited and prescribed way. 2d, The term necessity 
from its equivocal nature, admits of double interpretations. It has a metaph/p 
sical, as well as a general meaning. Wc call a iliing necessary, in the nietapliy- 
sical sense of the term, as 1 have already alluded in one of two places, wbieb 
was, and which is, and which must be, and which can not but be, and wlucb 
will be hereafter. We also call a thing necessary, in the general accepiatioa of 
the term, which is absolutely requisite, cither for the preservation of our 
lives, or the accomplishment of certain ends; either physical, moral, orintcl- 
lectual ; or which cannot but follow from a certain cause. liaving established 
the meanings of these two words, we say the axiom of Spi^ag ia ouite 
absurd, which can be shewn under three heads. ^ 


1. ** When a determined cause given an effect follows uccessBrily*’-*.tha,t is 
as 1 have already said the efifect is necessci^y, which is quite ridiculous, if we un- 
derstand it in lAe mstaphgskal sense. In. order to illustrate this, let us take for 
example, fire as a determined cause, calculated to produce a certa in necesiarv 
effect We see whenever we bring our hand in actual contact wUb fire it 
immediately burca it— burns it always in similar circumstances. The bumiim 
of mv band then is neeestary { but a thing is esUed necesMry, which fi3 
wbieb tr, and wbidh leitf beheres^t therefore the buruing of my band mas 
Md will be Aereqfier. But the burning of my baml is an cffoct 
detenuned cause betng given, or it did not exist before it being giveiu timer 
foie the baraing of my Imod was before it. was, U is before U iil wmI 
foie it will be. U.may be considered as correct, if we take it in tbc.fcen^ 
sense aftbetenn necessarj ; for it is true, that whenever, we putour band fo 
fire, it biiiaa it, if the circumitatices be the same without any. jt must 

bum it ; and cnniiot but burn it, asipiigas tbcconstitutiott of the work is as 
itim : Ittibia sense cnl^r «e insy say tbe.effoct h necessai^ However it 
wodid basebeen better if he jhsd worded bis ixiom^h has casuinfdthisjname, 
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in the folto«ing-nMnn«r. A determined enuae given, the eifeotibUaiiia acting, 
l>iit not ncooafuirily. For if God {ilease^ Ue can change the preaent coitatitution 
of the world, and give Hrc the propiTty of cooling. 

2 . According to the axiom of Bptiioaa, we mnat adftiit man to be a deter- 
mined cause; 7 «jr several cili*cts flow from litm necessarily ^uecesBaril^ iu its 
general sigiilflcation ; if so, he can hy nomeatn according to the dcflnitiou al- 
ready given of the term determined carnet be called a free agent, which is ab- 
surd, as it was shown in tlie seventh DeHuition. 

8 . ** A determined came t/iven, the effect follows necessarily.’* This is tacitly 
taking the whole thing for granted. Our notion of cause arises only from see- 
ing the efleet ; wc oould never have been raised to the notion of tlie self-origi- 
iiiiT cause— the fountain of all being, had we not been acquainted with the 
effects— the stupendous works of the creation, as flowing from it : so also it is 
true of all other secondary oaoses. IJow can then Spinoaa give a deter- 
mint'd cause, vihWe It is not ^ktiown by this name, until it iiianifests itself hy 
certain efleet s. As wo do not call a woman, mother, until she brings forth u 
son : 80 we do not coll any thing cause though it exists in a state of potentiali- 
ty, that is, ill a capacity of manifesting itself as cause, until it exhibits itself hy 
effects. 

Axiou IV. — The knowledge of an effect depends upon the knowledge of Us 
cause, and includes it> 

’J'his axiom is false : it is contrary to facts : for what can he more erro- 
neous than to say, that the knowledge of an effect depends upon the 
knowledge of its cause f What pcrHOii is there, who tho’ little accustomed to 
meditate, cannot immediately say when it is presented before him, that it is 
utterly fallacious. Multifarious cxuiiiples can he brought forward, in order to 
show its complete absurdity. There are many effects, with which we are per- 
fectly acquainted, still tlie causes that produced thorn, we arc as ignorant of* as 
a clod of earth is of its own existence. Wc know for instance that the food that 
goes into our stomach, after mastication and mixture with saliva, is ailer some 
processes, turned partly into blood, flesh, and bone, &c. Every one knows this 
uiideniublc efleet too well. But is there any one in this globe, who can trace 
its cause ? If we go round and round it, examine every country where we hap. 
pen to land— nay seek every position from the utmost extent of one |>oie even 
to the other, wc shall not And a single individual, who however accustomed he 
may be to examine the human body, from the very moment of his birth even 
to the time of his going down to the grave, will he able to tell its cause. 

’I'he Hindus furnish several examples, which are familiar to every one, illus. 
triitive at once of the task now undertaken. They know the eclipse of the 
sun and moon ; the regular succession of the rismg and falling of the water 
of the Ganges, after a certain specified time; the earthquake, and the falling 
down of the rain from the sky. Thet^ they know as effects full welL But 
the question is, do they know tlieir causes. Berbaps the most learned among 
thorn will say ; Why, wc know the causes as well. I'ho giant Raktt devours 
the sun and moon, and that causes their eclipse, ’fbe shaking of the great 
serpent’s head, upon which tlie earth stands, <in erder to put it on another bead, 
for it has several heads, is the cause of' earthquakes. As for the tides of tlie 
(vangCB, and the falling down of the rain from the sky, diey are easily account- 
ed for. ’I'he Ganges «§ not an inanimate object, as it is supposed by tlic 
infldols, but she is a goddess ; she can do whatsoever the likes: she can 
iiieroaso or decreaaeher water as it is her will, and this as one of reasons 
why wp call her u goddess, ’fbe rain comes from the trunk of tbe great eiephaiit 
belonging to mighty • /n^ra, tlie bead of tbe gods. But bare arises a 
question. l>o their aaaertioiis mstke these reaBj the causes of the eflocta in 
consideration f These are so romantic that we cannot help here remarkiiig, 
thiU they iwe She results of mere wild exoo|^tatioos, nod extravagant fancies. 

J t is nt>t difficult for ' any one to assipi a frSse oaiise to a real eflbet, A great 
many similar examples can be liere imduced,' not couflned Co them only, tmt 
extended far and wide, to riiew the romidsinHt complete crroiieousDemoitbe 
a«om. But it mould bo here wearisotne, unifislffiictive, and mere wjwteof 
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thm temiQiilUMi fhem ; office ll thmfartt to 8i^» os everf ^^one. wmi ackiou}*> 
hulffe, that the hnotwMge of iin etfeet dWt not nece^mrifjf' ittvci»e ilia know* 
ted^c of its* cause. .m . j . 

And includes it/' that U efRNst includes tlic cnuae. WheO’ l ai^’ .ao.i»m|iire 
iticliulcH countries, iproeincfifly cities, villages, Utkest rivers, aodmoaiitalitiH die. 
I mean these are vrithin it as |iarts, *which together make a|i the ivhole empire 
so when 8piitoea seid, «ii eifect htoludcs its oaitse, -we ^iCnui In -tm^elher 
legitimate way understand it, than that cause is in the cfiect «•* a wart of it, 
that is wherever an effect is, there ts ta it its cause, which is abaiiv<h< Fur. in 
tilts case we not only oonlound the ofhciciit cause with the tnaterialt miiiao ; 
but totally destroy the distinction that subsists between them* True it is ^MSt 
sometimes an effect includes a material cause ; but it by no means includes 
the efheient cause. For instance the clod of earth nut of which sevend t^s 
are made, is the nmterial cause, niid is in the eflbct; but the potter who ia fhe 
efficient cause, is not hi it as apart. When Spinosa said,' an offuet 
ineludos tiic cause, he did not say, what catiso he meant. The reason of this 
in obvious. For in this case his system would not stand. If wc once admit 
that efficient cause is in its effect, we again land into the same absurdity, which 
has already been shewn, in some of his previous iletiiiitions, that we are tiis 
parts of God. It is more than InipoKsibIc for tis to comprehend, how an 
efficient cause can exist in its (effect as u part. 

Axiom V ^ — ThintjH that have nothing in common cannot he unthr stood h^ each 
othtCt or the idea of one docs rud include the idea of the other. 

All substances, whether they belong to the material or mental woi^ld, do 
possess something in conimon. We boldly defy our metaphysician, having the 
vast visible universe bcibre him, to pick out one single example, illustrative 
of Iris axiom. Let him soar with sevcti fold wings of imagination above the 
visible creation, and pierce world afterworld of the invisible one, to furnish us 
if he can, with two things that have nothing in common. Vast fleid-^both 
visible and invisible, is before him. Alas! Here the wings of his imaginatiou 
tremble at the idea of soaring. Here Iris imagination utterly fails to produce 
two things which do not agree with each other in any of their properties. 
Here his genius, subtile as it is, humbly acknowledges its total incapacity to 
reultxe the axiom. 

Ail things lire connected with all things by certain common properties, or 
all things to spoak more plainly, have eertnin thinf^ in common. Organised 
ninn, the noblest work of creation, has some properties in common with the in* 
organized clod of f>arth : the one tius oxtensiog, dgiirc, and solidify, so liaa tite 
other. There is nothing which stands isolated, or whii’h has not one thing lU 
least in common with other things. The most dissimilar things, with wlirub 
we are acquainted, arc matter and Sj^rit: but if we meditate upon thorn, wo 
shall HikI, that even f/icy, to speak the least of them, h'lve one thing in eotn* 
nion, viz. they both exist Existence then is a property, Common , to both 
matter and spirit, in this resyicct we can soy, that all material things, whother 
arpnized 'or inorganised, have soineilring in common withtlmt transcendont 
sfurit, from whose goodness both cclestiBl and tcrn^strial creation hurst ' forth, 
replenished with inteliigencies— «tidowed wifli all the capacities, tufficirnUy 
cakmiated to lend them to that excclletiee, which would cud In their happifieikf« 
From all these previous eonsiderations we are fully warr«inted to say, that the 
assertion of Spinoza, ** things that havO ftotliing in common, cannot he «mder« 
stood by each other/' is guite absurd. 

Betbre gokting the point under eoiisideration, it is worthy of observation in 
passing, tliat here Spinoza is entangled In his own net, as to waa once Woes. 
Hereto contradicts hhnself, at he did in his fifth definition. 'I'be tlieory of 
SpiiioBa IS, that «U things are the modifications or parts tiP one universal 
substance : if to, Ibeti every mam, vdio has a litth; spark of reason mhifii; must 
cottiess that they nuiet ail partake cf the tame esaenthd propertlee^ vrlth it. 
WhaemTsmseittliil properties ike universal vmlistsnce has, tne^ oamir properties 
must hB thtiiga have, though iniess degree ; for they ate nil |iiivt8 of it. To 
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sajr therefore, tilings Uiat have »itlking m emmo», is an civideot contradiction 
to hi8 lliuory. 

\i I bin axiom of Spinoza be triie« thonlt evidently follows, things that 
have something in common, can be understood by each other, or the idea of 
one does include the idea of the other. But is this converse true f Before 
answering this question either in the affirmative, or uegative, let us here once 
pause for a moment, and consider wbat can be the meaning of the phrase, things 
that have something in common, can be undmtood by each other. We can 
comprehend it in no other sense, Ibau that in which a man understands a man ; 
that is, they understand each others language, ciistoiiis, manners, &c. &c. if so, 
thicn we can say the converse of tKe axiom is utlorlv fiillacious. For there arc 
many things even in our earth, visible and tangible, which though they possess the 
same properties in common, yet they do not understand eacn other. A mass 
of stone for instance, docs not understand a mass of gold, or vice versa. Where 
have we heard a glass understood a chair. The thing is ridiculous. Various 
examples can be adduced to atiew the absurdity of the phraseology, but it 
would be mere waste of time to mention them. 

*^Orthe idea of one docs not include the idea of the other?** This involves a 
no less gross absurdity than the above coniiidercd pbrasc. Here the author 
confounded the things with the ideas of things, it was already observed 
in the fourth axiom, that a thing includes all other things, when thc^ arc 
within it. The idea of a giant brings into our mind the idea of a dwarf; the 
idea of a friend brings into our mind the idea of another friend, who rcseiiibies 
him in certain external or internal features ; tliis brings into our mind the 
idea of some thing else ; this again the ideas of some other things ; and so on 
in regular series without end, by tlie principles of sug^stion ; but never does 
the idea of one include the idea of the other, or the ideas of others. If one 
idea include the ideas of all other things, then there must be one universal 
idenf so that when it comes into our mind, the ideas of all other things, or 
rather the things themselves, must start up before it, for they all make up or 
compose the universal idea. W*hich is ridiculous. 

Axiom VI. — A true idea should agree with its object 

Man, when he is sent into the world, is endowed with certain jmwers, or 
capacities to form various ideas. I'hese powers arc not infinite, hut limited 
within a small circle, whose boundary they can never cross, by the volition of 
tliat Being, who sitting above the lio^, hath eontrouled its impetuous cemrse 
and said to it, Hitherto shalt thou come hut no further, and here shall tliy 
proud waves be stayed.*' However they devetope themselves and conic to 
maturity as far as they are allowed, not at once, but by degrees when corres- 
ponding obiects are presented before him. As his powers are not snlinlte, but 
limited within a span ; so his knowledge which dcfiends on them, and which 
again gives birth to the conception or idea of any thing, cannot be iuAnite. As 
far then as his knowledge of anv thing extends, so far bis idea should agree 
with it, but no further. In this sense the axiom of Spinoza is correct. 
But there is still another aense utterk absurd, which the axiom admits, 'frue 
it is that our idea should agree with its object, as far us our knowle^ of it 
is obtained. But the properties which are known to us do not constitute the 
object; for there may be ten thousand properties latent in theoliject, whieb 
man can never know, as lon^ as his means of knowing are dpite. Th^ toge* 
ther with the known properties make up the object. Hence it is evident that 
our idea cannot agree with its object in all its aspects, but only as for as our 
knowledge of the thing is acquired. If this axiom of Sphioaa be eonaider- 
ed as uiiobjectiouable ; Chen it evidently supports bis theory, which he fohhurs 
to support. - . M , 

For in the latter sense wc can have no true ideas of things. If so then we 
can have no true idea of God, who is for beyond our comprebeneloit* Here 
Spinoza ' will bold an opportunity, aodsay^ Uial.if we have no true kloa of 
iaod, then what kind of idea ahouid wo hiLve of .Him?,. A that k, 

the idi^ which>we hold of Him is folse, or in other words theiw k no such 
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telngae God, (»r aU are ttcPd% ibir iH ntd ’dtihiagi- itikd^oaaglveusao 
true idea, which Is pantDcism, the very (kctrioe which he tries to eimce. 

'rhere is much amhitehy in the term eyres / when 'wi say here are eertalD 
things whtcli agree wita each other, we then, if not Identlfjr the^af ieest ve at 
ail times, destroy their marks df distinetkm. Take ihr iustattoe, two pieces of 
red cloth, and two glasses of water. When we say one pieeet>f red'dlddi i^ess 
with the other apiece* we destroy their dittimHon, When wesay ooe^gliai 
of water eyrass with the other glass, we also destroy their 
further we can identi^ them hr them together, because of theiS agiwe* 
tnent. So when Spinosa smd, an t'dea should agree with its iidvsof,>4ie 
evidently destroys their distinctioa, and confounds the one with the other* * 
Axiom Vll.*^That which can he conceited as non’C^istent, its essence does 
not include existence^ 

Being flilly conversant with the system of Spinosa, we Dlalnly see the 
two meanings, (conducive to the same result) which he coula attach to this 
axiom, either of which is sufficient, both more so, to establish his theory. 

We have previously shown in several of his definitions, that the chief object 
of Spinosa, was to establish the fkitb of one universal aubatance, and that 
there is no other god but the universe. If so, then we can easily guess out his 
arguments, which He would have used if required, for the support of his 
theory. I'he arguments are as the following. Can an animalcolum be conceiv* 
pd as non-existent f Can all animalcula be conceived as non-existent f thus 
from the lowest creature, even to the noblest work of God, he would have asked 
a scries of such like questions, the answers of which would be in the affirmative. 
Does the essence of such things then, he would have continued, which can 
be conceived as non*exlstent, include existence f The questioned would no 
doubt have answered in the negative. 

The conclusion of this way of proceeding is obvious, that there is no God, 
for all are parts of God. According to him, if the pmts which composed the 
God-head, can be conceived as non-existent, and their essence do not Include 
existence, God can also be conceived as non-existent, and his essence conse- 
quently does not include existence. 

As it is now proved to be true, ** that which can be conceived as non-exis- 
tent its essence does not include existence,*' so it is true, he w<ould bavo said, 
that which can be conceived as existent its essence includes existence : for the 

g roof of which he would again have proceeded in the same manner as in the 
rst. The oonchisionof such a procedure is also obvious, that there is no Ood« 
For if the easenoe of things which can be conceived at existent indudsa 
existence then notbiM is created, but all are self-existent ( for their estenee 
zAc/ififos existence. These are t^ two ways in which Spinoza would l^ve 
proceeded to establish his pantheistic theory. True it is ** that which eaO be 
conceived as non-existent, its essence does not include existenoe.’*’ But it is true 
only with regard to things whose existence is actual, but by no meana necessary. 

I perlbetly agree with Spinoza, that all created things, whose mdstence m 
actual, can be conceived aa non-exUtent, and their essenoe does not include 
existence. But it is impos^e to coneeive God, who mas, who fo and who ttaf// 
be hera^er ihfecmgk aU ctemitg^ for his existence it necessarg^ is noo-edstsnt* 
To . attempt to conceive est in^asibiiity is insanity. If it be possible for any 
one to coDoeivo the Don-eabtence of God, for my part i oanaot, atUl His 
essence must include existence^ for it is necessary. 

All areadf-ezistent. This conclnshm is soabsord, that there ii ho nised 
of many arguments to refotcit ; aidfioeit therefore to sty that if all thtagB^bo 
sel^oaustentf then they innsl dl be eternal and oo-cteroal whh God ; nolhinfis 
isrwded, but all are ereatora.of themielvea, which is evidently eonfoundlDg 'tbo 
Creator withtbe creatures. 

, * , ■ • £’ . *v, r - -i , 

;^CPW!CW»10W. , 

: 'We caanot dimiiM tkapnMiit'Wl^ jpitli«rii>('4Miie praetiml 

hwtai from it F«r «e cakiK 

iMedtotffsrd niy. -! • : !’;f- 
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8pinoza*$ Pantheistic System. 

The first grand lesson, that ve kam from the character of Spinoza is, 
that the utmost care should be taken to cultivate the whole nature of 
man. The neglect of this most important duty, produces serious results, 
hlan is bom merely with certain susceptibilities, which require the presence 
of the objects calculated to draw them out, for their development. 
These accordingly become more or less developed in different men, in 
proportion to the opportanitiea afforded them. In the same individual 
also, some shoot* out to a greater length than others, according as the 
one had been more studiously and diligently cultivated than the other. 
Hence arose the extraordinary phenomenon in the case of some of the 
greatest of men, that while they were philosophers in intellect, they were 
children in morality and religion. Itisbyno means an uncommon case, 
that men of the moat elevated understanding and cultivated intellects, 
prove themselves to be babes, when subjects involving God and eternity 
come in their way. Speak of any thing to them but God, and they shew 
themselves to be the wisest ; but speak of nothing but God, and they prove 
themselves to be perfect fools. Persons of this description may not 
nmisB be represented, as spiritual monsters. Here then is a most impor- 
tant duty laid upon us, viz. to study diligently and assiduously the culti- 
vation of our whole nature. That system of education is but too poor, 
which makes the cultivation of the understanding its sole object ; it 
overlooks the culture of the beat and the most important part of man, — 
his moral and religious nature. Mere worldly learning, received in a 
mind that is naturally sinful, does nothing but mischief to man. 

Learning itself received into a mind 
lly nature weak or viciously inclined, 

Serves but to lead philosophers astray, 

Where children would with ease discern the way." 

It is therefore a matter of highest concernment, to train up young men 
in the way of truth and moral rectitude ; to convey to their minds true 
notions of the nature and attributes of God ; and to actuate them to act 
in conformity with their notion of the deity. If this be neglected at the 
proper time, then either their capabilities of receiving moral instruction will 
be deadened ; or they will begin to form unworthy notions of the nature 
and character of God, which will impart an indelible coloring to then 
future life dtid conduct. But how often do men forget this simple but 
highly momentous truth. There are not a few, that pay exclusive regard 
to the melioration of their intellect, while they leave uncultivated the best 
part of their being, the* moral nature. There are many that overvalue 
their intellect, as the only luminary from which they can expect the 
greatest quantity of light, witliout minding at all, that the light furnished 
by the intellect alone is but too feeble, and cannot shine beyond the 
limits of the present world. It is only the light of divine religion, that 
can guide a man in the interminable path of eternal existence, and cheer 
him in the bed of death with the prospects of immortality. Let every 
one than with his whole heart, mind and strength, apply himself in humble 
prayera to God, for assisting him in his procedure, to the improvement of 
his moral nature, that would raise him, more and more, unto the likeness 
of his most holy Creator, and prepare the way for his entering into the 
kingdom of God.* 

The next great instruotion that we derive from the history of Spinoza 
it, that mere mgenuity and natural brightness of inteUeet, are not suffi- 
dent to^lead mmi in the present state ^his sinfalnesp and 'Corruption, into 
tlie way untruth. ^ These are indeed Mghly useM and necesssj^ to man 
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Spimz€?$ Pmihmtiii Syztm, 

when properly regulated and applied ; tltt danjpr ^pringa entirdy from their 
excess or defect, but ecpecially from wittng direetioii. Various are the 
means, whereby our understanding is led in a wrong direction, and nu- 
merous are therefore the impediments that hinder in our search after truth* 
The natural perverseness, and precipitancy of the human mind:~the nu- 
merous preconceived opinions, misconceptions and prejudkes ^ too muoh 
expectation from cmr intelleotual powers ; over-confidence in the report of 
the senses; and the passions, affections and peculiar dispositions, which spring 
up and grow with our growth, present in many instances insuperable bar* 
riers in the way of attaining truth. Now as these do^ chiefly blind ti^ 
mind, and pervert the judgment, it would not be deemed unprofitahle 
take some brief notice of them, with a view to imprint deeply the . neces- 
sity of their eradication from our minds. 

1 . — Perverseness. Man in his sinful state makes an obstinate opposi- 
tion to those truths, the adoption of which would oblige him to abandon 
his beloved vices. The atheist perversely sticks to the belief that there is 
no God, before proofs the very least of whioh would no doubt convince him 
the opposite if he but will; but he wills not,becau8e he is, afraid to own a God* 

2. — Precipitancy. Of all the errors into which mankind fall, many of 
them can be traced to the precipitancy or hastiness with which their opi- 
nions are formed. Nothing seems to be more wearisome to the human 
mind, than a state of doubt and hesitation. It therefore bounds from 
truth to truth, with a rapidity that might have been sustained without 
danger, had it not fallen from its original state and lost much of its pri- 
mitive capability. Hence men jump to conclusions, and thereby adopt 
one*8ided unphilosophical hastily formed, and unwise views. 

3. — -The pre-conceived opinions, misconceptions and prejudices, exert a 
great influence in blinding one’s mind, to the reception of truth. When 
the mind is once pleased with certain things, it draws all others to con^ 
sent to, and go along with them. In the same way when it once enter- 
tains a hatred against certain other things, however groundless that may 
be, it stands proof to all other things that would lead it to form a different 
opinion. And though the power and number of instances that support the 
contrary opinion, are much greater than those which favor his adopted 
supposHions, yet his mind either does not attend to them or despises ritem, or 
passes by them, or removes, rejects or explains them away, with astrong and 
pernicious prejudice to maintain inviolate the authority of its first choice. 

4. — Nothing is a more fruitful source of error among men oif /genius, 
than that of expecting too much from the applic^ion of their mtelieotoal 
powers. They often lose sight ^ of the great truth, thfitman is a finite 
being, and therefore his mind is limited in its capabilities. The mind of 
man can rise but a certain height and there its powers must fiaiL We ire 
surrounded with mysteries on every side. We cannot move any line 
of thought, for any length of time, without soon finding ourselves encom- 
passed with insurmountable itifficohies. But the minds of some men 
cannot rest. They are continually shootiog themselves out, and pressings 
on, though to no purpose. % Not knowing how or where to stop,, they" 
l>ewilder themselves in seeking greater satisf^hm respecting/ truths 
which lie far beyond the reach of their limited faculties, 

5. — Undue confidence in therepprt of the senses, and4l^wtng unwar- 
ranted conclusions from them.^ is anotli^ spring o! mtstAe and error. 
We being entirely engrossed’by the objects of senses, te thefirstpfrt of our 
life, and famiHar with them in alt anr days, are apt to overlcKA jme toomii- 
petency of the evidenceef #ensn.4a|i}l subjects. To this head most bd 
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referred the error of contidering mTxnmm figure end human pasfione as 
betoDgiBg to the Sopreme Beings 

6.— <^The infiuence of passions and affeetioas aho is rery powerful and 
dangerous. They can give a turn to the onderstanding in any way they 
please. What men desire to be true, they are most inclined to believe. 
The understanding rejects things just, solid, and real, because they curb the 
ambition, condemn evil propensities or limit the hope. Thus in numberless 
trays, and very often in an imperceptible manner, the affections of men 
tinge and infeetthe understanding. 

But if we are to seek for the source, from which all these weaknesses 
of man took their origin, we must go up to the fall of man and to the 
corruption of his moral nature by the introduction of sin. By the fall, 
the health of his moral feelings was directly injured, and his understand- 
ing has indirectly partaken of his moral deterioration. For, 

Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 

And these reciprocally those again, 

'J'he mind and conduct mutually imprint 
And stamp their image in each others mint.*' 

Sm having taken its seat in the mind of man, has spread ith perni- 
cious infiuence over his whole system. an IS no longer a perfect being 
He has become depraved of heart, defaced of understanding and hardened 
of conscience SSin ha^ spread a thick cloud of darkness o\ei his mmd. 
and stopped thereby all passage to light. lie roves in total darkness 
without a single rat of light to diiect him in the path of truth , while sin 
feigning itself tiue light misleads him (like the ignis fatuus m the mar- 
<*he8 that deceives a benighted tiaveller,) into the bog or pit of e\erla6tiiig 
misery. It therefore lequii os a divine sun to expel the darkness that is 
gathei*ed over the mind of man, and to show him the way of life and truth. 
Sin again has afflicted his soul, with all manner of dbeascs. It has dim- 
med the e}e8 of his mind, so it can no more clearly see. It is a deadh 
sore to his soul, which ends with nothing but with its death. And as u 
sickly stomach has a disrelish for every thing promoting health, so a sin- 
ful soul loathes what is truly desirable. Man therefore stands in utter 
need of a divine Physician to heal his soul, from the disease undei which 
he labours. He requirc<« a help directly from heaven to renew him in the 
whole man, after the image in which he was created. Let him then with 
prayerful spirit and penitent heart turn his eyes towards heaven, and ask, 
with a feeling of bis own nothingness and helplessness, the aid of the Al- 
mighty and ever merciful God, who taketh no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but offereth him everlasting life, if he but cast himself on his care. 

“ Hear the just law— the judgment of the skies, 

He thst hates truth must be a dupe of lies , 

And he tliat a ill be cheated to the last, 

Delusions strong as Hell shall bind him fast. 

But if the wanarer his mistake discern, 

Jud^e his own ways and sigh for a return. 

Bewildered once, must he bewail his loss 
For ever and ever P No^^the Cross ; 

There and ther^wah (though the Deist rave ; 

And Atheist, if earth bear so base a slave ;) 

There and there only is ^ power to save 
There no d^uaive hope invites deepair ; 

Xo mockery meets you, no deeiptiqg thefe. 

^ The ^la and charnM, that bliiraed you Mbre, 

theio^ai4^ no mete.* 
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Thk Commandment of (ion. “Thou shall have no other gods before 
M E : — I’hou shall not make unlu thee any graven image, or any likeness of 
any thing that is in heaven above, or lliat i« in the waters under the earth : 
ihoii shall not bow down to ihcMn nor serve them -Ivvod. xx. 

The CnniSTiAN ('ommkntary. “ Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee 
from idolatry. The things which the Oentiles .s:icrili(*e, they sacrifice to 
devils and not t«» (iod: and 1 would not tluit ye shonlil have fellowship 
with devils. Do wepnnoke the Ji(wd ? Are we stronger than He? — He 
not unequally yoked togellier with iinl)elic\crs ; for, wdiat fellowship hath 
rightcouMics.s with unnglileousness ? and w'hat commiiiiion hath light with 
darkness? and what concord hatli (Muist witli Helial? Or wdiat part hath 
III* that believeth with an infidel ? And what agreement hath the temple of 
(rod with idols ? For yc arc the temple of the living (iod - wherefore come 
out from among them and touch not the unclean thing!*— (1 Cor. x.; 
*2 (Jor. vi.j 

'riiK ANTi-eiiMisTiAN IIkg 17LAT10N. “ Wlicrcas Considerable endow- 
ments have been granted in land, by the preceding (iovcrniuents of this 
coiinlrv, and by individuals, for the support of Mo«dijk.s, Hindu Temples 
ami College-', and for other pious and hcnufiriul purposes : and wdiereas there 
are grounds to siij>|)ose lliat tiic produeo of such lands is in many instances 
approjuiated eonirary to the iiitciitioiis of the donors, and whereas, it is 
an important duty of every (jovernirient to provide that all such endowmentt 
be applied according to the real intent and xvtU of the grantor^ ; The 

general superintendence of all lands granted for the support uf \Iosques, J/m- 
du temples. Colleges, and for other pious and bencfn ial purposes, 8cc. is 
hereliy vested in tlic Hoard of Revenue, and Board of Cominisflioners, &c. 
It shall be the duty of the Hoard of lirvenue and Board of the. Commissioners to 
take care that all endowments made for llie maintenance of establishments 
of the abovje description ])e duty appro)jriatcd to the purpose for which they 
were destined by the. government or individual by whom such endowments 
were granted.” — [Regulation XIX. of 1810, of Indian Government.] 




THE GOVERNMENT OE INDIA 


CHAHOEO WITH Sl'IRlTt’AL Tnr\sO\ : 

OR. IDOLATRY AND MUHAMMADANISM I*ATR()MZ1U) IN TDK 
RESUMPTION LAWS. 


I. — IXTUOIIUUTIOV, 

Treason is a cliarp^o of heavy ancl fearful import ; and yet, 
no less a charge must we now. Imni' ai^ahisi the Government 
of India, than that of Spiritual Treamni. idolatry is a vile and 
abominable attempt at substitution for the one only God, the 
Sovcreiafi) of the universe — Muhammadunisni is a base and 
wieked attempt at substitution for the one only Mediator, the 
Tjord Jesus Christ, wJioni (lod has sent : to patronize these 
knowinij;ly and wilfully, is eoiuluct for whieh we eaii find no 
more accuratt* term of description, than tliat which u e have just 
employed, treason, spiritual treason : — and of such treason we 
impeach the Government of India, iiiasinuel) as they do kiiow> 
ingly and wilfully, not merely connive at, but patronize the 
Hindu I\'intheon, and the Muhammadan Anti-ehrist. 

We are not now called upon to eonsider the question, how 
far the worshippers of false gods, or followers of the false pro- 
phet, are responsible to God, or guilty in his sight. Yet even 
on this question we have a direct and decided opinion, drawn 
from the unerring word of the Sovereign of the whole earth ; an 
opinion wdnch may be safely expressed, as well as safely believed 
ill His own very words, — and which we leave to be viewed in 
tlieir own native strength : — ^Thus, 

1. As to their religion, it is written : — " The wrath of (Jon is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness, and unrighteousness of men, who hold 
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the truth in unrigliteousness ; becaii8e that W’hirh may he known of (Jod is 
manifest in (or to) them ; for (ioD hath shewed it unto them. For the 
invisible thin/^s of IIjm from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
bein<( understood by the thin^fs that are made, even Ills eternal power and 
(fodhead ; so that they arc without excuse : because that when they knew 
(Jon, Ihc'y glorified Him not as ( Jo d, neither w'ere thankful ; hut became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkeneil: — Profess- 
ing themselves to he wise, they became fools ; and changed the glory of the 
incorruptible (Jon unto an image like unto corrnjitihle man, and to birds 
and four-footcil beasts and creeiiing things — who cluingeilthc truth of (Jod 
into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more (rather') than tlie 
Oeator, who is blessed forever : Amen.'' 

*2. As to their moralifi/ it js written : — “ Kven as they did not like to 
retain CJod in their knowledge, (Jod gave them >ver to a rcjirohatc mind 
(or, void of judgment), to do those things whicli are not convenient — 
being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetou.snc'»s, 
malieiousness ; full of envy, murder, dehale, deceit, malignity — whisperers, 
backbiters, haters of (Jod, despiteful, [iroud, boasters, inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to jmrents, without understanding, covenant-breakers, without 
natural allcction, implacable, unmerciful:-' who knowing the judgment of 
(ipd, that they which commit sucli things are worthy of death, not only do 
the same hut have pleasure in them that do them !" ( Iloin. i.j 

Wc believe that all who are eapahil^ of giving aeeount one to 
anotlier, are aceoiintahle also to (Jod ; yea, still more respon- 
sible to JJiiu tliaii they possibly can he to man : — and on the 
same grounds wo believe, that they are aecouiitahle for their 
religious conduct, to the utmost extent of their natural facul- 
ties, and external opportunities, in the sight and judgment of 
God. Beyond this also, whatever other inferences may he 
fairly derivable from these premises, we arc prepared to hold 
and defend : — supported as we are, nay secured, both in our 
premises and eonelusioiis, by the word of God which declares of 
the heathen, that they are without excuse/’ before the Judge 
of all. But, suppose that they are so fearfully degraded by 
Ileuthenism as to cease to be accountable for their religious 
conduct towards God, (which is just to say, that tlie effects of 
evil may ultimately remove the very guilt of evil, a monstrous 
contradiction !) what name shall we give to the conduct of those 
who do willingly caiifirm, endow, and reward them in their 
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ruinous and God-dishonouring systems ? Or, suppose on the 
other hand, that they arc admitted to be a(‘countal)le for their 
belief in the abominations of Hinduism^ or in tbe foul impos- 
tures of Muliaiiinuid — then what mime sluill vvehestow upon the 
conduct of those wlio do deliberately patroni/e au empire of many 
millions of men in the substitution of Krishna or Kali for God, or 
in the supplantation of the lilcssed Jesus by tlie vile iinp(»stor 
Muhammad ? He that harbours a thief, must accompany him 
to prison: — he that holds the victim of nuirder, is judicially 
stained l)y his blood : — he that feeds and pays the traitor, is 
partner of his crime, and sharer -of tlie axe and block: — such 
is even human justice ~a spark of that wliich is divine ; of that 
divine justice which saith, Be not partaker of o( her men’s sins^^ 
— and “ The companion of fools shall perish !” 

It avails nothing as a defence, at this point, to appeal to 
//m*, and say — ‘^This patronage of false religion is exercised, 
not from had, hut from good motives — it is done for (jood.'^ 
For good, to whom ? IV) the people, or to the Government ? — 
To the latter. And what is the good sought for ? — Popularity — 
And why ])opularity ? — Folllhe sake of |)ower. And why power ? 
— To obtain revenue. And what is the ultimate end of revenue ? 
— Gain. Who is silly enough, is Iiypocritical enough, to deny, 
that India was ruled and is ruled, ultimately, for gain? The 
good to he aitaincil is one of self: — if is purely selfish ; and to 
tliis is sacrificed the acknowlcdgiuewt of the supremacy of 
God, of the revelation of salvation by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
We say sacrificed, not by neutrality, but by hostility — direct 
hostility ; Muhammadanism is patronised to secure the Muham- 
madan, and Hinduism to secure the Hindu ; but both Muham- 
madans and Hindus, are the enemies alike of tlie Christianas God 
and Saviour; and what is the patronage of the one, is treason 
against the other. To patronize evil for the sake of gain, may 
not be quite so bad as to patroni/x* it for pleasure, in the judg- 
ment of many ; but even such a theory ran only modify, it cannot 
remove, the charge of guilt : — for after all, what is the'lovc of 
gain, but the pleasure of possession in its germ? Yet alas! 
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cvfii this little measure <if mocUficalion may be more than coun- 
terbalariced, by the fa(rt tluit the Patron of sin is far superior 
in moral, religious and intellectual advantages, to those who 
are but patronized in their sin : To whom much is given, of 
the same much shall be required — and surely he who with 
the Bible in his hand, patronizes the idolatry of the Hindu, and 
the unti-christianisni of Muhammad, for the sake of power or of 
gain, is a guiltier man than that dtjgradcd victim of delusioji 
who surrenders his powers or expends his gains, lujwever sin- 
fully, in the temple of images, or in llie mosque of the Arabian 
impostor ! 

Some there are who would have tliis painful subject of politi- 
cal sin, to 1)0 more tenderly dealt witli ; — instead treating of 
such eonduet as simiiittai. theasox against (jod, they treat 
it «)nly as religious iiK^onsisteney, as injurious to the pe(q)le, as 
oppressive to the eonseieiiees of Government servants, or 
even, it may he, as politically most inexpedient in the end ; and 
thus would they leave it with the judgment and fet^lings of the 
parlies concerned. Now, we cannot thus speak softly, because 
we cannot thus make ourselves feel tenderly — we do not evc^n 
wish to do so : — we cannot speak of murder as ‘‘ a serious 
faulP’ — we cannot speak of theft as an injurious weakness,” 
or of forgery, as an unfortunate habit — we say they are 
crimes, wicked and detestable crimes, in the secular catalogue 
of evil : — so also in the spiritual department, we must call the 
patronage of a false god against the true God, and of a false 
prophet set up against God’s anointed Son Christ Jesus, spi- 
ritual TREASON ; and ehallengc to the proof them who deny 
it. Besides, when we say to such men, You are religiously 
inconsistent” — they say, Of that ‘we are best judges — it is 
our own concern — or, A'oii do what is injurious to the 
people” — tliey reply, “ Of that the people can judge for them- 
selves — they prefer what you term injury, to what you con- 
sider iis benefit — or, if we further say, By such patro- 
nage you oppress the consciences of many of your servants” — 
their ausvver is, ‘‘ Then, let them depart and go where they 
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may be free.” No dotibt, to all these specious replies, most 
effectual answers luii^ht jigaiii be piven, and even a victory 
gained by proposing the law ok God for consideration: but 
th<‘u tins would only bring on the very issue for which we have 
been contending, a spiritual trial at the Bar of (Sod's present, 
revealed jiidginenl in the Bible, on th.e <luty of man to His 
Creator and his fellow-creatures; and ///c/c, we know, that 
(i(Hrs eurse is pronounced on idolatry and false religion ; — 
and by coiisetjuencc on all tliat cherishes and promotes them, 
'^riiey who sliare the sin, must alsi» share the ban. Hear this 
law — wliat saith it r (ion si»\kk, sayi\<;, 

I. Tiior sn Ai/r iiavk \o otiiku (lons juckouk ME; 

II. Tn«)l’ SUALT \OT MVKK I NTO TIIKK ANY CRAVEN 
IMAfJE, on ANY LIKENESS OK ANY TIIINO 'I'HATIS IN HEAVEN 
MIOVK, OH THAT IS IN THE EAllTII HENEATH, OR THAT IS IN 
THE AVATEH rXDER THE KAKTH ; ThoL SHALT NOT HOW 
DOWN TO THEM NOR SERVE THEM*. Fur I fliC Lovd thy (U)d 
ai/i (t j('(flot(ft God, rhi/iffy the rniquity of ihr fathers vpon. the 
children vnto the third and fourth ycneraiiou rf them that hate 
ttie — and shetnny mercy vnfo thousands of them that love me. 
and keep my earn maud ments. 

Than such cominandipents nothing can be more explicit ; 
mu* can aiiv thing in morals or in reason he more evident than 
this, that if the violation of these be sin, so also is the abetting 
of that violation, a sin of the .same order ; and that, should the 
principal in the transgression not know that his act is treason, 
if the abettor do know it to be such — thmi the abettor’s sin is 
so much the greater, because lie servers himself by another’s 
ignorance, and advances himself by his neighixmrs uTakness. 

AVe are here met with the prejudiced and uncandid remark. 

This is an old and worn-out .subject ; — \rc arc wearied of it: 
there is nothing ncAV to say regarding it — are there any fresh 
charges to bring ?” If the subject be indeed thus old and trite, 
so much the worse for those who have given occasion for such 
perpetuity of discussion, and so much the better for those who 
have never ceased to expose and contend against so sad an evil 
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as tlie rhristijin patroiijige of heathen idolatry and Muhain^ 
inadan anti-christianisin : — and \vc arc happy to think that the 
Ro-cliaract«M ised discnssiuii has not been in vain ; — nay niorc, 
wc feel encoiirat^ed by the pa'st success of a few in this impor- 
tant service, to add another little attempt to this stock of ('hris- 
tian operation. And porliaps too we may he able to briiiir up 
a little comparatively “yivwA” matter, in this renew ed discus- 
gion — matter at least which has not as yet been hronj^ht 
prominently forward. For wc are not about to atiduee chari,a's 
from byj^onc tliiiij^s ordisjuited allei^alions : — Ave are not now 
relnrnine; to pili;rim-la.\e‘<, honorary salute's, anniversary 
ceremonies, idolatrous oaths, the reveuues of Jui^i^ernatli — 
some of them still existent and others defunci : — hut A\e now' 
call the attention of oiir readers to an ('\istent, active, ari)i- 
trary, Avell-detined, elosely-rei^ulated, widely-practised and 
gratuitous system of idolatrous and anti-christian patronage, 
embodied in Til K Ur.srMrnoN Laws am) llKiirLATioxs ok 
THE Goveunmi:\t ok Ixjma. 

Thesul)jeet of uksitmution in its linaneial, jmlieial or politi- 
cal relatiorisliips, belongs not to us here ; nor shall we iii these 
pages intermeddle with these its civil or secular merits. It 
involves of necessity in it many elements both of interest and 
of prejudice, as w ell as of claim and judgment, which nowise 
belong to us as Christians, however they may affect us as sub- 
jects of authority, or ehallenge our investigations as thinking 
men; — these therefore w'e leave imtonehed. Hut if uestmc- 
Tiox has ste])ped out of \\)^ secular place, and ventured on 
religious ground; — if leaving the cabinet or the treasury, she 
has occupied the idol temple, and endowed the infidel mosque 
— if she has meddled with the decalogue of our God, and 
supported the enemies of our blessed Saviocu — then docs she 
become the lawfful captive of liim who can seize her, the justly 
coiulemncd victim of the Bible’s divine tribunal. On such 
grounds, do we deal wdlli this subject: — wc have done our best 
to procure accurate information regarding it ; — our facts and 
documents we have received from the best authorities we could 
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reach:— our jiulj^inents and opinious are our own, for which of 
course wc are rosponsihle, and in which, if need be, we arc 
prepared to stand to our defence. For the result, we have no 
fear, and can harbour no doubt— because we know that our 
cause is rig;ht. 


II. — Tiik Ciiaugk. 

Ueht’mption, ill its present connexion, dcuiotes the resinn- 
htff^ on certain judicial {(rounds, or through certain judicial 
procedure, of lands wliieli had for a length of time been free 
from reveimc-assessnuMit ; that so thev mav ag:iin become sub- 
ject to their share of that nec-cssary public burden. Tlie 
immediate object of the pnaress is to empiire iwiu the validity 
of the title on which such exemption has rested ;‘-and the 
ultimate object is, to restore to their full share of financial 
obligation, all lands for which a suflicleut title of exemption 
cannot he maintained, 'riu* political rc\emies of India, under 
its successive and varied sovereigns, from time immemorial, 
iiave been deriva'd from a direct tax uptni land, or (wliat some 
would term) a modified rent for the land itself, as supposed to 
belong to the sovereign-possessors for the time. Into the 
origin of this peculiarity of political linaiicc, we need not here 
enter ; — the fact is suflicieiit, at present for the illustration of 
our part of tin; subject. Exemption from such a burden, as it 
Avas tin* sovereigirs prerogative to confer, so \i as it a landhold- 
ing subject’s desire to obtain : — and we find that such exemp- 
tion was, very freely, extensively and arbitrarily licstoivcd, 
Avhether as a reward of services rcnderetl, a bribe for attach- 
ment .sought, a mere mark of selected favouritism, or, as 
in many cases, a pledge of intense and crouching superstition. 
Large tracts of land, and c(frresponding portions of revenue, 
were thus alienated from the service of the state ; new claims 
and titles of tenure were thus multiplied — subdivisions of 
property into parts and driblets followed — juid in the course of 
time the country became chequered with an endless multiplicity 
of privileged proprietors and of rent-free lands. 
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Tin* nercsRiiry effect of such a S3»stem, in the course of time, 
has been, to present to an unprincipled people the strong temp- 
tation of forming false claims, or pretending to tenures of lands 
thus freed from revenue rent; trusting to the lapse of time, 
political confusion, and to the unfailing abundance of false 
witnesses ever to be obtained for the meanest bribes in this land 
of deceit, for ultimate success to themselves or their descend- 
ants. Through a process of this sort, long carried on, an im- 
mense amount of false claims was established — so tliat inicjui- 
tous possession became a law of prescription. Tlie necessi- 
ties of the stal(*, together with a love of revenue, perhaps 
not unaccompanied, in some political agents, by a sense of 
justice, led to eiHjiiiry ; the en(|uiry proved that judicial inves- 
tigation was needed; — judicial investigation shewed that a 
very large resumption of lands, however hard or severe a m(»a- 
sure, would yet he legallj’ just and financialls'^ useful : — the 
resumption process was begun. It was put under the guid- 
ance of Hvifulattons ; and these regulations, drawn up from 
time to time during many years, some for special cases, others 
on general grounds, form an official, authoritative and very 
clear revelation of the mind of the Indian Government on the 
subject now before us, the financial encouragement of idolatry 
and false religion. To these Regulations^^ our appeal shall 
be ultimately and fully made. 

The cession of the Indian states successively to British rule 
(wc pass no opinion on the merits of such cession), presented 
a favourable juncture for oiuiuiring into all those subordinate 
tenures of properly, the sources of land revenue, of which the 
aggregate of the. territories consisted ; — and as the Govern- 
ment usually undertook or was supposed to undertake all those 
internal burdens, of a legal or equitable kind, which it found 
already existing, it claimed a right of enquiry into the tenures 
of all those properties which demanded exemption from the 
general obligations of contributing to the income of the state. 
The juncture was embraced — and the process brought to light 
what was expected, that many lands which had been treated as 
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rent-free, were in point of law still rent-bound ; they were 
sul)jected to proof, and found wanting in the evidence of their 
privileged claims. Some claimants might present false char- 
ters — others rest on traditional prescription, backed by false 
evidence — some might trace their possessions to the donation 
of inferior officers of a former dynasty, who had not the right 
to alienate or bestow — and others might be :d)le to shew no- 
thing but simple and unquestioned |>uHsession of the soil: — 
but whatever the plea, if insufficient, the property uas resumed 
into its original tinaneial obligations ; M'liilsl in most cases the 
occupants were pensioned olf, as some reparation for a severe 
but (it may be) necessary loss. The principle assumed M’as, 
that all lands enjoying the privileges and henelits of good 
g<»vermnent, hut at tlic same time claiming exemption from 
those burdens or contributions wliieh are the sinews of the 
state, are bound to make good so peculiar a claim ; — such a 
right must liave been accpiircd— and if acquired, when and how? 
If it can be proved, then the land is exempted ; if not, then it 
is resumed : and, we believe, that very great facilities, in the 
matter of proof, were granted to all the parlies concerned in 
so invidious and difficult a proce.ss as this reNumplion-proccss 
must have been. 

Upon the principle or mode of thus resuming lands, and 
rendering them subject to rinanciul burden, we must he under- 
stood as passing no opinion: we now simply endeavour to 
state and explain the case for the benefit of sonu: of our read- 
ers ; — and if further, in this imperfect stulcnient of a matter 
with which we are not officudly familiar, although we be not 
in theory ignorant, we should make any sliglit mistake or 
minor omission, the candid reader will not consider that as 
affecting the independent object we have in view, and ,to which 
we are now naturally and in order introduced. 

Idol temples, Muhammadan mosques and those Col- 
leges which are the advanced nurseries of both, have of course 
also had their free-tenure-lands to which they laid claim, on 
the same grounds which other holders of soil, in similar cir- 
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rumstiuicos, adduced : and the general law for enquiry into the 
nierifs of those is the same, to a certain extent, or \ip to a 
certain j)oint, with that observed in all other cases of resump- 
tion-process. If the charter or other deed of tenure presented, 
he found legally adequate, the lands are sufl*ered to remain un- 
der their former superstitious occupation : — or if, in the absence 
of documentary evidence, that which is traditional and oral be 
judicially sustained, the full heneiit of continued possession 
and financial exemption is granted : and should tliere be any 
complaint on the merits of the case as involved in the legal 
enquiry, there is an appeal open on those merits, for a final 
decision, a decision wliicli may reverse a former and subordi- 
nate one. Thus the most ample scetpe for strict justice is 
granted ; and tliere is no room left even for tlie minutest insi- 
nuation, or for the remotest suggestion, that British law mani- 
fests any AtiAiNST heathen idolatry or Muhamma- 

dan anti-christianisin. No, there can be no complaint on that 
side; — but there is sad ground for complaining of its evident 
imrUalilfj kok those false religions: as will now appear. 

Suppose the usual process gone through — and that after 
every facility has been granted to the occupants of the Itniplv- 
lands or ///WAvy/^c-lands, for proving their title both on primary 
evidence or on further appeal, and that all has failed — so that a 
just ease has been made out for removing those lands from their 
idolatrous or anli-cbristian occupancy — an issue iii which it 
might he supposed that Christian men as governors would rejoice 
— what then follows ? Is such a decision, as in the case of oMcr 
properties similarly affected, put in force? Are those lands, which 
ha\ e thus been h'gally freed from false gods, and from the false 
prophet, msv/wicrf, us other lands are (with however much hard- 
ship) resumed? By no means. A special privilege is con- 
ferred on /Am' occupants, not enjoyed by other occupants : — The 
Government of India has reserved for itself a gracious pre- 
rogative, which it may exercise on behalf of all /m/)fe-lands, 
all wojigMe-lauds, all roZ/c^re-lands, against which unfavour- 
able ailjudications have been given — and it requires of its 
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judicial or flaancial agtMits to refer all such unfavourably ad- 
judicated cases, for the coiisiderati«m and indulgcnice of such 
supreme prerogative. There is indeed no reversal of the deci- 
sion, no interfereiiee with its judicial merits ; — it is assumed to 
be an equitable and necessary decision ; — but there is a special 
favour subse(iiieiitly bestowed, or it nunj be bestowed (and in 
either case the animus of partiality is the same), in aecordanee 
with peculiar and express provisions made for that very purpose, 
in the (jovcrnmenl regulations. Nay, the partiality goes even 
further: for, lands of a certain extent, that is the smaller lands, 
connected with temples and nu)sques, are not even to be inquired 
into; — they may not even to be subjeelcd to a process or form 
of trial — they are privileged iu limine^ and must not even be 
disturbed by a (juestion about their tenures : they might l)ecoine 
the revcnue-pniperty of Government ; and snuill as they are 
in extent, yet many in mimbcr, they might be worth something 
as property, and worth much more as reclamations from evil 
uses : — hut the Government makes a gift of its resumption- 
chances, and by a deed of iinaneial saerilice secures all such 
lands in their idolatrous and Muhammadan tenure.,. In these 
two forms (not to speak of some others which will afterwards 
appear), the British (ioveriunent in India makes a direct and 
gratuitous tjrant of its own intcrest.s in property, or of the pro- 
perty itself (when at its free disposal) to the temples of idolatry 
and the nio-scpies of Muliainnuul ! Is not this patronage ? pa- 
tronage, not from necessity, but from deliberate choice — patro- 
nage embodied in legislation, and emanating from high and ab- 
solute state-prerogative ? This is that patronage, against which 
we bring the charge of spiritual treason : — wc have asserted 
its existence ; we have described its elements ; the charge is 
heavy — What is its proof ? We shall give it in detail, docu- 
mentary detail — and let the reader mark it well. 


IIL The Proof. 

The following arc extracts from the published enactments 
or Regulations’’ of the Indian Government, accessible to 
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all, aiul wliirh will not be gainsuyed. \Vc shall first quote, 
and then anfilyze oiir quotations — thus fairly bringing to view 
what they severally contain. There are other docuincnts which 
are of the secret class, not now lawful to publish, but which are in 
some respects of a still more unfavourable character than 
those which w'e adduce : to these we have no access. 

(«•) 

Rc;;ul:ilioii X-XaI. of Section 11. 

“ Svrtmth — IVovidcd however that nothin^f herein eoiilaiiRvl shall autho- 
rize the suhjerling to the jiaynient of rewune any qiiantiiy of land, not 
exceeding ton liegalis, held evcinpt from the ])aynient of revenue luuler a 
^runt made prior to the fir.^t day of January, 1801, and bond Jidt appropti- 
tiled ns nn mdowmfnt for temples or for other relifjiuus or cliaritaUe purpoars. 
Moreover if umj land so held and approprinled, t xeecdin" ten I)e^ahs shall 
become liable to assessment under the rides contained in this Uegiilation, 
and the Judj^e of the (’ourt before which the suit for the assessment of such 
land may he dependini^, or the t’ollector of the district, if no judicial suit 
respecting? it he deperidin;?, shall !)e of opinion that the iminediate assess- 
ment of suvh land woidd be ]»roduetive of distress, ho shall report ihe same 
with the circumstances of the case, for the consideration of the (iovernor 
Cleneral in Council. 

(Analysis of this Regulation.) 

1. Certain rent-free grants of land h^' been made, under 
certain circumsttinces, previously to January, 1801 ; — and such 
lands, generally, are declared to be subject to a certain pr<»cess 
of resumption, in virtue of which they may become full (io- 
vernnuMit property. 

2. But all temple^ Mosijue and coUcgv-lands^ being for 
RELioiors AND ciiARiTADLE PURPOSKs, shall be hcH (ipso 
facto) exempted from all process of assessment, provided they 
be less than ten biggahs in extent ; — so that nothing in any 
other part of this Act, shall be' eonstdered as affecting any 
such property. 

3. To make this still more stringent, it is specified that 
such land, in order to be exempted, must have had its produce 

bond appropriated to temple worship or Muham- 
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MAOAN 8BRV1CB-— that is rtoily to idolatrj* as understood by 
Hindus^ or Muhammadanism, as practised by Musaimfins: 
— for if the endowment be not so appropriated^ it may be 
resumed or recovered to Government uses. 

4. If such land should exceed ten biggahs in extent^ and 
by a resumption-process become liable to revenue-obligations, and 
if any apparent distress should be occasioned by such a result, us 
of course there would be in proportion to the popularity of the 
shrine — then, are such lands not to he resumed ; but a special 
REPORT regarding them is to be forwarded to the Gover- 
nor IN Council 5 for the favourable consideration of the high- 
est authority in the Indian Empire. 

5. Thus we find that temple-lands, yielding idolatrous 
endowments, according to this Act, if under a certain ainount> 
are to remain untouched^ whilst other lands may be resumed — 
and if they exceed that amount, are to be reserved as a high and 
special grant to be conferred, if deemed expedient, as a direct 
Government favour— to bona fide’* idolatry and Muhafn-> 
madanism. 


(»•) 

Circular Orders of the Sudder Board of Revenue, North Western Piovinces. dated 
Allahabad, 30th Novei|^r, IS^I. Published in the Agra Goveniment Gaiette 
of January 4th, 1842. » 

The Sudder Board of Revenue North Western Provinces, having received 
instructions from Government, dated 18th ultimo, on the 8uhject».of JIfaq/f 
Tenures, I am desired to communicate the following extracts, with the Board's 
observations on them, for your guidance, 

[Para. 4th and 5th, of Government Order i— 4lh, Nos. I. III. IV. and 
VI. of the Bengal Rules are sent for the same purpose— TAey are to b§' 
itrictly acted upon in favour of tncvm5enfe.] , . 

Bengal Rules. 

(Rule I.) Officers charged with prosecuting claims against Lakheraj 
Tenures shall not prefer or maintain any suit for lands, not exceeding ten 
Biggahs which have been held exempt from the payment of revenue or rent 
without interruption since the Ist December, 1790: provided that in the dis- 
tricts of Chittagong, Sylhet and CutUck, fkit mdutgenee shall not extend to 
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wuch Icmdsy except where the produce w, bona fidb, appropriated as an en- 
dowment for TEMPLRS, or for other religious or charitable purposes : and 
that in Cuttack, the proof of rent-free poesesBion without interruption shall 
not be required in the cases so excepted, beyond the 24th of October, 1803, the 
date fixed by Cap. VII. Section XVIIL Regulation XII. 1803. 

(Analysis.) 

1 . Certain lands^ in Bengal^ that are lakheraj\ not exceeding 
ten biggaha in extent, and wliieh have been exempted con- 
tinuously from a certain date, shall not be subject to a resump- 
tion suit : — with the exception of the districts in Chittagong, 
Sylhet and Cuttack — from which in general this privilege is 
withheld, for certain reasons. 

2. But there is an exception even in these excepted dis- 
tricts, on behalf of all lands, of which the produce is, bond fide 
appropriated as an endowment for tempi.es or other religious 
and charitable purposes ; — these shall be subject to no suit. 

3. These regulations of the Bengal Government arc requir- 
ed to be strictly acted upon in favour of all incumbents of simi* 
hr tenures in tlic North-western Provinces — so that every 
indulgence may be extended to all lands of which the produce 
is, bond fide, appropriated to the support of native idolatry and 
superstition. 

(in.) 

Bengal Rules (IV.) Under same head as the former, 

" If it shall appear in the course of the investigation of any case, that 
the produce of lands, the revenue of which is claimed for Government 
(whether the same lias been held since 1790, without interruption or not, 
and whether exceeding ten biggahs in extent, or less) has been applied con- 
secuHvely to religious or charitable purposes, or to objects of gene- 
ral utility; it shall be the duty of the oflicer prosecuting on the part of 
Government the claim to revenue, to report the fact through the prescribed 
channels for the consideration and orders of the Government. 

{Analysis.) 

Here is but a repetition of the same principle. It is sup- 
posed that certain lands are subject to the claims of resump- 
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tion — that the produce of aome of these lauds has been applied 
bond fide to certain “ relij^ous and charitable/’ that is idolatrous 
and superstitious, uses, consecutively without interruption— 
and it is required that the prosecuting officer shall not in such 
particular case follow up the claim already proved, but shall 
remit the whole case for the consideration of Government — 
with the ultimate view, of an indulgent continnance or resti- 
tution of the property, for its former uses; so that, if the temple 
be popular, or the resumption should be followed by “ distress” 
or an unpopular feeling, a political favor may be granted, and 
a political benefit attained, by not claiming the lands which are 
due, or the revenues which they produce. The Government 
in this is its own agent. 


(IV.) 

Printed Circular Order bif the Sudder Board of Revenue^ AT, fV. Propincei — 
dated Allahabad, May Ath, 1841. 

(Pamphlet No. IV. Para. 118» page 444.) 

“ On the demise of a Pensionary acting in the character of Superinten- 
dent of a 811 RIME, or Mujjawul or Khadim, and drawing an allowance in 
trust for its appropriation to objects connected with lii.s niiniRlerial office, the 
pension is to be considered open to revision, and an application will accord- 
ingly be made for the continuance or resumption of the allowance hy the 
Local authorities, cw the popular character of the endowment and tub 
MERITS OF ITS M I MISTERS may OT may not justify the continued alienations rf 
the public revenue io its support. The board direct, that the same principle 
be applied to all allow'ances of this kind granted by the late Board of Com- 
missioners, or the Board of Revenue, under Regulation XXIV. of 1803, and 
Regulation XXII. of 1806. On the death of each incumbent of an establish- 
ment enjoying such an endowment, it seems desirable that the question of 
continuance or resumption of such assignments of public funds skould be con» 
sidered with reference to the claims of the public for the most beneficial 
EMPLOYMENT OF TUB RESOURCES OF THE STATE and the Board have 
been desired to carry the sptnf of this view into effect, as references from 
time to time may be made by the local authorities, on questions growing 
out of the perpetuity of character snpposed to be attached to conditional 
gnmts of this nature.” 
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(Analytig.) 

1 . The Superintendents of certsun shrines” now draw from 
public money (under Government control) certain allowances 
or pensions, in trust for that purpose. 

2. When any such incumbent of a shrine dies, then his 
pension or allowance shall be considered as open to revision, 
and it may be also to resumption, under certain circumstances, 
which are in regulation prescribed. 

3. The elements of the case, on which the continuance or 
discontinuance of the salary must depend shall be, the parti- 
cular character of the shrine and the special merits of its minis- 
ters: — if the former be popular, and the latter effective, and 
therefore both be meritorious, then shall the shrine allow'ance 
be continued and the shrine superintendents paid as before : — 
but if otherwise, then shall all be withdrawn — and resumed. 
A ropuLAR shrine shall receive, an unpopular one shall not. 

4. The principle upon which this singular enactment is 
based, and on which special regard to it is urged upon the 
officers of Government is, the desirableness that the assignment 
of public funds should be conducted, with reference to the 
claims of the public, for the most bexeficial employment 
OP THE BESouucEs OP TUB STATE. This is an intelligible 
principle and simply declares, that the support of a Muham- 
madan shrine may, in Indi.i, be considered as a most beneficial 
employment of Government funds. 

5. By the spirit and effect of this enactment, the perpetua- 
tion of superstitious shrines, is secured by the Government of 
India — and the accomplishing of this (ultimate) object, is com- 
mitted, with serious legislative solemnity, to all the subordinate 
agencies, in their varied forms, and scattered stations, over this 
vast empire. We do not say what the Government intends — 
but we now publish what it orders to be done, and what its 
ministers are paid to execute— and what therefore it is respon- 
sible for mainUuning. 
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(v.) 

Regulation XIX. 1810 . 

A Rei^lation for the due appropriation of the rents and produce of 
lands granted for the support of Mosques, Hindu tejiijdes, Colleges and other 
purposes, &c. &c. 

Preamble. Whereas considerable endowments have been granted in 
land by the preceding Governments of this country, and by individuals, for 
the support of Mosques, Hindu Temples^ Colhges, and for other pious and 
beneficial purposes, and wlicreas there aro grounds to suppose that the pro- 
duce of such lands is in many instances appropriated contrary to the inten~ 
tions of the donors to the personal use of the individuals in the immediate 
charge and possession of aucli endowments ; and whereas it is an important 
duty of every Government to provide that all such endowments be applied 
according to the real intent and will of the grantor, &c. &c. 

II. The general superintendence of all suck lands granted for the support 
of Mosques, Hindu temples. Colleges, and for other pious and bentficial pur- 
poses, and of all, &c.— is hereby vested in the Hoard of Revenue and Board 
of Commissioners in the several districts subject to the control of those 
Boards respectively. 

III. It shall be the duty of the Board of Revenue and Board of Com- 
missioners to take care that all endowments made for the maintenance of 
establishments of the above description be duly appropriated for the purpose 
for which they wore destined by the Government or individuals by whom 
such endowments were granted. 

• • • « • « 

V. Under the foregoing rules it will of course be incumbent on the 
Board of Revenue and Board of Commissioners to prevent any lands which 
have been granted for the support of establishments of the above 
DESCRIPTION from being converted to the private use of individuals or 
appropriated in any other mode contrary to the intent and will of the donor, 

[Analysis.) 

1 . The fact is here adverted to^ that^ in times past^endowinenta 
have been given^ in favour of Hindu temples, Muhammadan 
MOSQUES, and colleges, connected with both these forms 
of native worship, — ^as might be exi>ected under Hindu and 
Muhammadan ascendancy. 

2. The OBJECT for which these endow^ments arc given, is 
declared legislatively and politically to be pum^ beneficial and 
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charitable'' — and therefore to be peculiarly under the care and 
patronage of a wise and good Government. 

II. The object of the original donors (which was of course 
the support of Hindu Polytheism and MulMmmadanism and the 
preserving of an indigenous priesthood) is most closely to be 
carried out as to the bond fide appropriation of their particular 
endowments — and no misappropriations are to be tolerated. 

4. That it is the “ important duty” of the Indian as of 
every Government to see that all snch endowments be applied 
according to the real intent and will of the grantor — ^and that it 
is the speciid and immediate duty of all subordinate agents and 
courts, as of the Board of Revenue and the Boards of Com- 
missioners, to take special care that all each endowments be 
duly appropriated for the purpose for which they were destined, 
that is, to the maintenance of temples, mosques, and colleges 
in India. In all this there is no room for the least mistake. 
The principles are clear, the instructions plain and palpable. 

IV. Tub Summing up. 

Such is an outline of the testimony which we bring against 
the Government of India, with such analysis as seems more 
than sufficient to bring out the real substance of the charge 
already adduced against its anti-christian laws and regulations. 
VVe need not amplify or explain, where all is so plain and obvi- 
ous ; but it may be well to sum up all the points involved in 
the evidence which has been now read ; — that all may be dis- 
tinctly before the mind as one result. Alas ! how sad is the 
statement now to be made. 

I. The Government of India has undertaken charge of 
temples, mosques, and colleges (of false religion), belonging 
to the people of this country, and has burdened itself with the 
financial regulation of these : and has done this, not on the 
ground of a protective toleration even, but with a specific re- 
gard to the special ends for which such property was originally 
destined, to wit, for the support of Hindu and Muhammadan 
worship and education ; or in other words, it has made itself 
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trustee for the civil Bupporti in a vast multitude of cases^ of 
idolatry and anti-christ. Nay, as we shall see, it goes beyond 
its self-entailed trust, and gives to these false religions pn)perty 
which they had wrcnigfully used and which never belonged to 
them. 

II. The Government of India in carrying out this voluntary 
charge, has given to these sinful and miti-christian objects, 
ruinous also and injurious as they are known to be, the same 
rank and status in legislative language and financial description 
with Christianity itself — nay, a higher place than it has yet 
assigned to true religion : it designates the idolatrous and 
unchristian objects fur which certain endowments arc left as 

pious,” and ‘‘ beneficial,” — besides which there arc no words 
left by which to distinguish the institutions of Christianity itself 
— and so it declares idols and anti-christ to be the very opposite 
of what Almighty God declares them in His word to be. Can 
there be any excuse for such use of language as this ? 

III. The Government of India has taken further and more 
substantial measures in order to execute its arbitrary trust, 
than the mere use of nomenclature : it has instituted regula- 
tions having for their immediate effect that those pious, 

“ beneficial,” and charitable” objects of patronage shall be 
executed, under the penalty of privation of privileges where 
there is a default of bonA fide compliance; — thus creating, not 
an official, but officious, righteoiisnoss on behalf of evident and 
unmixed evil — a political righteousness, as uncalled for by 
man, as it is dishonouring to God — an imaginary righteousness 
having no foundation but in a gratuitous theory of political 
fancies and selfish interests blended in one* This is not even 
toleration ; — it is an intolerant toleration — ^for, it is not even 
permitting the people to change and do as they will with their 
own worldly religions# 

IV. The Government of India has decreed, that the continu- 
ance of endowment to a particular shrine (in certain cases) shidlbe 
according to its popularity;” that is, (to speak a« Christians) 
according to the measure of spiritual delusion and of unchiis- 
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tian abomination^ according to the number of idolatrous trans- 
gressors and superstitious worshippers^ connected Mdth that 
particular house of sin if these be great, then let the shrine 
be patronized, let its endowment continue ; — if they be small, 
let the scene of them be instantly extinguished. Surely here 
is a penalty on tlie fall, but a premium on the rise, of idolatry 
and ariti-christ ! — Such may not be the intention, but such is 
and must be the effect : — false religion, being popular, shall 
be paid;— being unpopular, shall be fined: — this is the In- 
dian sliding-scale,’’ as applied to heathen shrines. 

V. The Govermnent of India has made large pecuniary 
sacrifices for the direct support of Hinduism and Muhammad- 
anism, that is of idolatry and anti-christ; not only by gratui- 
tous salaries to their shrines and schools, for which there was 
no just claim, but by granting revenue-exemption to many 
lands connected with such institutes of superstition, which 
could not otherwise have been exempted ; waiving even its 
own clear rights, and ceding its own clear revenue, in favour 
of those temples, mosques and colleges, which it might have 
dealt with, as with others, and might have left to their own 
just, or inherent resources — granting them their bare civil 
rights, in so far as humanity’s rights could be pleaded — but 
conferring no favours, and making no sacrifices. Pecuniary 
siicrifices are just as really sacrifices as are blazing hecatombs : 
and the Government of India which renders the one, does as 
virtually render the other ; — sacrifices to idols and anti-christ. 
No doubt, they ultimately bring, or are supposed to bring, 
still greater political gain ; — but this is only to say, that men 
sacrifice hypocritically and not sincerely; — and whether of 
these is worse ? 

YL The Government of India acts thus (in almost all cases) 
gratuitously — that is, there is no one who could justly claim 
from them, that which they so largely bestow. Lands which 
might, by their own laws, be claimed, are by their own laws 
not claimed, because they are for pious and beneficial” 
purposes : — or, lands which have been clmmed, and after 
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legal process, might have been resumed, are not to be resumed, 
for the same reasons — and all on the ground of favour— 
free, unmerited, undumed favour: — these lands are in fact 
a free gift to the uorship of idols and the apostleship of 
Muhammad, to support the one and maintain the other. Spe* 
cial laws too have been passed, modelled and remodelled, em- 
bodying and securing this special and arbitrary favour ; so that 
there may be no doubt, nor mistake, nor forgetfulness, that 
there does exist such a boon, and that to confer it in abundance, 
is not merely the law, but also the very animus of the donors. 

VII. The Government of India has made the execution 
of these plans and regulations a matter of special charge to 
its servants and agents ; so that in official honour they are 
bound, according to their particular posts, to see all these or- 
ders faithfully performed. True, indeed, many of those gentle- 
men who have the charge of such trusts as these, have dis- 
liked them, or have been disgusted at them, or in some few 
cases may have declined, or in some other cases neglected them 
altogether : — but this affects not our case as stated, that the 
official instructions of Government to its servants are of a cer- 
tain kind — and that those servants arc officially bound by the 
instructions which they have consented to receive. We are 
dealing with a system, and not with individual men ; and we 
maintain that the Government of this land has made it a part 
of the stringent duty of its civil officers, to see to it, that 
idolatrous and anti-christian endowments be “ bond 
appropriated to idolatrous and anti-christian purposes — and 
that resumable lands, of the same character, be not resumed, 
but continued for the promotion of the same evil ends. This 
map be exacted as a part of the Civil Service of India — 
and has it not been performed ? 

VIII. The Government of India avows all this, as a matter of 
POLITICAL PRINCIPLE : there is nothing of it all which it disa- 
vows or conceals ; nay, it declares the prindple on which it pro- 
ceeds to be one essential to good and wise government. Here 
then we have to do, not with a mere local custom, nor an interim 
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inKtructiofij nor an accidentiil abuse, nor a superficial conven- 
tional practice ; — ^but with a corporate trust, legislative enact- 
ments, political responsibility, State-principle ; of which the 
sum and substance is this, that in India Heathenism and Mu- 
hammadanism shall be specially favoured and financially 
patronized, as the religions of the country; that lands and 
revenue shall be sacrificed for their use; that their en- 
dowments, shall be watched over, as endowments for pur- 
poses that arc pious and beneficial ; — that thus the original 
sins of the conquered country, shall become the adopted 
sins of the conquering state ; — that, in financial regulations 
the impostor Muhammad shall rank with the blessed 
Jesus — and in political adjustments the idolatrous Pantheon 
of India shall receive a place with the holy and only God of 
the universe ! 


V. Tub Conclusion. 

“ Let us heju* the conclusion of the whole matter. Fear God and keep 
His rommandinents ; {or this is the whole duty of man ; For God will 
bring every work into judgment, with every secret, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil” 

Our case, for the present, is done; — and we thank God 
for having afforded us another opportunity of writing truth, 
and by exposing evil seeking to do good* We have endea- 
voured to speak plainly, and yet respectfully; and if we 
have stated any thing inaccurately, we have done so uncon- 
sciously, and are willing to be corrected. If we have acted 
unjustly towards any, it has been without intention, and 
after every effort to be sincerely just. If we seem to have 
betrayed prejudice of mind, we may truly reply, that such 
prejudice must have overcome bonds of friendship and esteem 
towards not a few of those who are virtually involved, either 
by feeling or ofiice, iii the charges that have been made. 
That our effort is vulnerable in its execution, or mode of 
approach against a tremendous evil, we are fully aware~ 
but that its principle of action, even the revealed will of 
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Qod, is perfectly indestructible, vre are as certiunly assured ; 
so that, should we fall, this one word of God would remdn 
in all its strength and sharpness, against hell and earth, in 
India and England, ** Thou shalt have no other oobs 
BEFORE (in THE PRESENCE ok) Mr !’* Thut condemRS you— ■ 
that saves u»! We have written seriously ; for, the honour of tiie 
one True God and of Jesus Christ the only Saviour is to 
Christians ever a most serious consideration — serious even 
unto death itself : — aye, serious even unto the Judgment it- 
self. For, soon, very soon, must all concerned in the mat- 
ters referred to appear before the judgment-seat of Hiif, 
from whom all power cometh, and to whom India belongs. 
Then shall there be an assembling of “ the princes, the go- 
vernors, the captains, the judges, the treasurers, the counsel- 
lors, the sheriffs, and all the rulers of the provinces,’’ not as 
on the plain of Dura, to worship the golden image, (yet India 
hath her golden image that her rulers worship:) — but the 
assembling shall be in the valley of the last judgment of 
the Lord, and before God Himself in the person of Jesus 
Cubist ! and an account shall there and then be required of 
all the directors, and governors, and counsellors, and ctmimis- 
sioners, and judges, and magistrates, and collectors, and depu- 
ties, and assistants, in regard to all tjic laws that have been 
enacted, all the instructions that have been issued, all the orders 
that have been obeyed, all the trusts that have been undertaken, 
all the monies that have been paid, and all the works that have 
been executed, during the reign of Christian Britain in Heathen 
and Muhammadan India ! 'Fhe prospect of that day was a 
subject of concern even to an Apostle, the holy Paul, who thus 
writes — We labour that whether present or absent we may 
be accepted of the Lord : for, we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ; that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he hath done, whe- 
ther good or bad !” If an Apottle thus frit and wrote, hour 
ought WE to feel and act 1 
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Wc have not turned aside to consider objections which majr 
be made to the views wc have expressed : first, because we 
really know of none that may not be summed up under that 
one great head, state-kxpbdibscy, or ^‘worldly policy,” 
which it has been our aim to expose, and which must therefore 
stand or fall together with the object of our remarks : — and 
secondly, because if any formidable objection should hereafter 
appear, it may then have the full advantage of a separate con- 
sideration. Of this however we are sure, that no objection can 
ever be made having so strong claims as the law of God, 
and that no objection can arise which the VVono op God can- 
not meet and destroy : — and in this conviction wc can afford 
calmly to wait for results. At the same time wc have no 
objection to anticipate and answer one special enquiry which 
may be umde of us, and not unreasonably made in the opinion of 
some, having reference in some degree to matter of fact ; It is 
this — “ Are not those investigations into rent-free tenures now 
nearly concluded throughout the country — and is not therefore 
the time now gone by for taking this matter up and agitating its 
merits ?” To this we reply — Nay ; the time is by no means 
gone by for bringing forward our present case; For, — 1. The 
laws or regulations in question have not been repealed ; and 
consequently the objectionable, or anti-christinn principle 
which pervades them, has not yet been disowned by Govern- 
ment ; — until this be done, the evil complained of has a 
real, a political, and an avowed existence: — and to destroy 
this existence utterly, in every form, is our aim. 2. It is 
desirable that the Christian public should be furnished with 
this new and strong proof of the animus which still actuates 
this Government on the subject of idolatry and false religion 
in this country. There have been Orders of late, in the past year, 
(to which we can have no access for pubHcaiion) as offensive as 
any former ones on this subject ; — and men in power know, 
that on the principle there has been no change whatever up 
to this hdiir. 3. If Christian or public vigilance be aroused to 
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fnitber enqalr)r, this sad anti-christian tendency on the part of 
our mien may be found lurking in other quarters where it is 
now not known or suspected — and so the whole of this hateful 
and obnoxious system be brought to public execution. 4. Al- 
though almost all the pending suits have been brought to a 
close, and there may seem to be but little occasion in present 
circumstances for continuing the resumption process, — ^yet 
there may be (and present events make this very likely) further 
accessions of territory made to this empire, and the whole 
system may be again culled unto active exorcise, unless now it 
be checked fur ever. 5. If throughout the country many 
portions of laud Iiave been released from taxation, on the sole 
and specific condition that the produce of the lauds so released 
shall be applied to the maintenance of idol temples and mos- 
ques ; as is the case : and if the holders of such lands should 
in many cases (as actual experience has already shewn that they 
will) prefer appropriating these revenues to themselves, and 
allowing their trusts to fall into decay— -then will the Christian 
servants of the Indian Government be again called upon to 
interfere in this unchristian affair, and be required to enforce 
the bond fide application of those idolatrous and Muhammadan 
endowments again to their anti-christian ends. We cannot 
indeed justify the men who should consent thus to sin ; but 
we must do what we can to deliver them from temptation 
—even as we pray for ourselves, “ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil V* 

Could we now reach the Government of India, we would say^ 

In the name of God and of the Lord Jbsus Christ, whom 
ye now dishonour, cease from your sin, and rescind your 
sinful regulations \” Could we reach the Honourable tmdy of 
its servants, we would say, In the same Holy .name, cease 
from your sin, and constrain your masters to rescind J** And 
could we reach the Christian public of India and Britmn, we 
would say, ** Arise, wd demand of these Indian powers — in 
the name of our common Qod and Saviour, demand of them 
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tlmt their Acta which patronize the Hindu Pantheon and the 
Muhammadan Anti-chriat be racinded For^ we can see no 
alternative, between auch Rftacifsion, and continued Treaton — 
cunatructive, bpibitual tbeasom I 

J. M. D. 
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THE ORATORIO. 


Abhor tbfit whioh i* rvll.’* - •• Ahutiiia from oil oppcoronce of rvll.*'—** Whlt- 

*/V**^i.*i" He that .doubteth U condemned ; becauie« not 

of faith.' —** Prove all thiogK.** 

These are plain mid direct Btatementfl of holy writ. They declare 
the duty of every lielifver in the llitde, in rej»nrd to Evil. Doeg evil 
exist ? ** Ahhur* it, in its very nature and principle. Is evil under 

any appearance, or of any kind, presented to you for participation or 
commission ? Then “ abstain* from it. 1 b there any thing proposed 
to you of which }OU have no “ faith” or persuanioii that it is right be- 
fore God ? then to do that thing, in that slate of mind, is m. And 
what is the coiiHequeiice of such sin ? You are “ condemned’* for it in 
the siglit of God ; and on this plain grouml, that to he indifferent about 
the right or wrong of an action is itself an evil principle. Words ean- 
not be plainer or more direct than these, as to the duty of Christians, 
in regard to the evil which exists and abounds in the world. Let any 
man who regards the revealed will of God as the supreme slmidard of 
his heart and life, of his principles and his actions, of his enjoyments 
and pursuits, turn to these passages for liiiiiself, and he will find, that, 
in their original connexion and evident application, they mean wliat has 
now been said — they are found in Rom. xii. 9, 1 TJiess. v. 22, Kom. 
xiv. 23. 

Now let us apply this to the subject of this paper, Jf the Oratorio 
be evil, then a Christiau is iKiund to abhor it — if it be presented lo 
him, then is ho hound to abstain from it — if he attend it, nut btdiig 
convinced that it i.s a right thing, he Bins — riiiid if he so sin, he is cou- 
demned of God ; and surely no good man wimld purchase, or desire to 
purchase, his pleasures at such a price. Those therefore who would 
please God, whilst desiring to please thcmselveN, will certainly inquire, 

** Is the Oratorio a good or an evil thing ? Am 1 sure that it is right 
to attend it ? Can 1 go to it without doubt, judging by all the light 
which i have, or can have oti the subject ? Have 1 reason to believe 
that God will justify or condemn me in this proposed act, taking His 
revealed mind as my standard of decision ?” — This leads us naturaliy 
to the last passage prefixed, the divine command, ** Prore all ihungg^ 
— that is, in application to the Oratorio, ** Prove it*' — << make proof 
of it,” at is done to metals— bring it to that test of ChrUtian pracUee, 
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to whieli all things shall be brought on the judgment day, and by which 
alone we can with certainty judge now if it abide that teat, then re- 
ceive it ; if not, reject it. 

Now itere our subject divides itself into two parts — the what is 

the Oratorio ? and the »econd^ what saith the Law regarding it ? — In 
the first, we may consider the §lemeni$ of the case ; and in the second, 
the merits of the case. 

I. The Oratorio, says one of the most popular of our lexicons, 
** signifies a kind of sacred drama, generally taken from the scriptures, 
and set to music.** This is a definition wlucli will not be disputed. 
I'lic word is Italian ; and at once points out to us the origin of the 
thing itself, which was devotional, or connected with Church-worship. 
In a land where the devotion of the senses was mistaken for that of the 
spirit, and where “ the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the 
pride of life," soon became ministers of the altar, music was carried out 
beyond its just proportions, and in various forms absorbed the devo- 
tions of men. 'I'he land of Opera" gives name, as well as origin, to 
the ** Oratorio — the former however was purely secular, tlie latter 
was purely religions ; — the one was designed for the theatre, the other 
only for the church. In process of time the Oratorio has been sundered 
from its primary relation to the house and worship of God — it is con- 
joined with the Opera in its objects, and all its coucomit4ints, so as to 
be distinguishable only in name and subject ; — the same orchestra per- 
forms tliein, the same auditors attend them, the same programme con* 
tains them, the same day includes them, the same motives in atteuding 
them are avowed — the play, the concert, the ball, the Oratorio, are but 
one now in the eye of the world. 

Btill however the Oratorio maintains the internal character given in 
the definition. It is a kind of ** sacred drama" — a continuous repre- 
sentation ill words, uf certain events or objects revealed in Holy writ, 
and generally in the very words of scripture : — the verbal is accompa- 
nied hy miisieal representation, in which it is attempted, by the power 
of music, to convey certain ideas corresponding w'ith the character of 
the words, or of the action described in the words. Thus in the grand 
Oratorio uf the Messiah by Handel, there is a continued verbal and 
musical representation of the btsiory of our Lord Jesus Christ from 
His birth to the final judgment, and to the Halleluiah Chorus of the 
redeemed in Heavenly Glory — and this is given in about fifty texts of 
scriptnre, selecteii as the most descriptive, and put togetlier in the 
most effective manner, tlie whole being set to music of the higheB( 
order. The effect of such a composition is strictly dramatic, if we 
only substitute the idea of verbal and musical acting, for that which is 
scenic and personal. The same principle applies to the Oratorio of the 
Creation, only its words are not so literally scriptural, although the 
subject of representation is equally sacred and holy. The aucoessivo 
scenes of creation — the productive energy of the Eternal Spirit of 
God— the sublime words of Jehovah, Let there be lighC— and the 
grand first truths of religion as declared iu xia., V The heavens tell 
forth the glory of God," &c. — are successive^ jyalsoduoed in ,tbia aa* 
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cred 6pn*a* The musictl repreeentatioik of Cheoi in thit piece« with 
all ite (ifraiid concords and splendid discords, is considered as one of 
the higiiest displays of reprcseiitatire music, and as one of (he nearest 
approaches of sound to sight in the comraiinicntion of ideas. 

These two Oratorios are placed by general consent at the head of all 
sacred music with which we arc acquainted ; — audf by the advocates of 
such inusiral performaiicest these are ever pointed to as the noblest 
and most sublime. Now be it observed, that these embody the two 
most sacred subjects in the universe, the Creation of the world by God» 
and the Redentption of it by the same Glorious Lord as Messiah- 
Out of tlie former springs our existence as creatures of the /\ltiiighty« 
with all our relations, duties and awful respoiisibiliiieM : — out or tlie 
latUT, springs our existence as Christiana, redeemed sinners, heirs of 
etoriial life and glory ! — The former event was the revelation of God 
the (Veator, the latter was the revelation of God the Saviour the 
former made us accountable, the latter has rendered us salvable. Thee^ 
then are the themes of our two chief Oratorios — subject* divine— -afonf# 
sacred — the supremo in both is Almioiity God himself— and 
the arts His works of Creation and lledemption — the mode^ tuusical 
represeutntioii — the avowed ohjertt the love of music — the accompanu 
ment* in nine cases out of ten, operatic and orchestral selections—* 
SIS ifhy a public, and palpable (though silent) index, to demonstrate the 
latent eml of the whole* With the intentions of the composers of 
these pieces, we have nothing to do — neither have wo any thing at 
present to do with the uses to which such splendid productions might 
be turned, if consecrate<l solely to the service of God — we now speak of 
that which has been and now is. Tlie Oratorio as practised at 
present, whether in F*urope or India, is ** a kind of sacred drama, 
generally taken from the Scriptures, set to music, " and performed for 
pttbfic amusementf as certainly as the Tragedy of ** Othello," Uie 
** Cometly of Errors," the I’aiitomine of ** the Magic Kose," the opera 
of “ I)er Freyschutz,” or the “ Overture to Jupiter," or the “ Men of 
i’rometheus." lii short, the Oratorio is now a sacred subject turned 
into a worldly amusement — the music alone is sought and c^iiisidered— 
and he who would attend the Oratorio as a devotional exercise, or a 
scriptural service, would lie hailed with the smile of doubt^ the sarcasm 
of scorn, or the gaze of wonder. 

H. We have thus considered the Oratorio in its practice— Jet us 
now turn to examine its merits as gofnl or evil. 

Here we are ready to admit that the music of an Oratorio, like any 
other music in tlie abstract, is quite lawful and good — that the melody 
and harmony of sound oombiued in it, constitute one of , the sweetest 
pleasures of this world, and one of the highest delights of which the 
senses are coguizant. An ear for music is a sweet gift of God, , which 
his servanto in all ages, who lutve possessed it, have prised, and usedi 
in his service. The saint, the savage and the sage" hare alike felt 
its power— and the sweet notes of the voice, or of the iostrumeut, ere 
witnesses to the goodness of Him who has made $ound the 
not of hencit ooly, hut also of pleasure. 
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Wo arc ready altto to admit that the words of the Oratorio are not 
only, as such, unexceptionable, but are of the purest and loftiest de* 
scriptioD — they are in fact divine — and this is the very burden of our 
complaint. In tliis respect the Oratorio is immeasurably above the 
mass of vocal imisic employed iu our common worldly concerts ; — in 
the lattfT, song is too generallv but the expression of fallen human 
passion, or depraved liuinaii feeling, from which every thing holy or 
heavenly is carefully excluded — in the former, the language in itself 
is }i purl of that very truth which is given to sanctify and save the 
children of men. 

Were the strains of the Oratorio employed for the object of the Bible 
revelation,— were this even the avowed object, as in the public praises 
of the sanctuary — then might we glory in such a manifestation of love 
to Ciud ami devotedness to Mis worship. Did men thus meet together 
to slug, cliniint or recite those words ** llie Heaveus tell forth,** &c., 
or that grand Heavenly Choru<, ** Blessing and honour and glory and 
power he unto Him that sittetli upon the throne, and unto the Lamb 
for ever and ever !” — did our Town Halls resound with such words as 
these in their very spirit and for their very original object, who that 
loves (jod arid His Christ, would not rejoice and say. Truly His 
kingdom is come, for His will is now done and sung on earth as it is 
iu Heaven ! All these things we admit, and rejoice in admitting— 
lor we love music above any other mere earthly pleasure of which the 
senses are eognizaiit ; and we love the words of God for above all 
music however dear and sweet ; — hut, this admission affects not the 
luer^ of the case now under consideration. 

We object not to music, we object not to sacred things ; but, we 
object to and condemn rll musical representation of sacred things for 
mere worldly ninuseinent, for mere musical eniertainroent. This we 
hold to bo sinful, on this clause of Divine Law, ** 'Fhou shalt not take 
the name of the l^ord thy God in vain — fur the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that laketli his name in vain.” This commandment 
evidently forbids every light, irreverent and unworthy use of this 
Blessed name, iu whatever form. It forbids all false swearing — all 
uuiHMc*essary oulhs for civil purposes — all flippant appeals to the name 
of tlie Almighty in common conversation — all hypocritical mention of 
God in external devotion — (for there is a complaint agoinst those who 
honour Him with the lips, whilst the heart is far from Him); — and 
where is the riglit-iiiiuded iiitiu, who cannot perceive that when the 
name of God is used for the mere purpose of musical entertainment, 
and where the undeniahle object is to exalt the powers of oiwtic, and 
not to magiiil) the power of Jehovah, that in such a case Uie name of 
God is ut^ed ta rain ?'* that is, ** in vain*' as to /fmi, whose name 
it is? Were lie considered as supreme in the enactment of the 
Oratorio ; and were the conventional end of it to magnify His name by 
the direct coiiseeratinii of music to Him, then, as we have already 
siw^iK the mult would be different. But, when the name of the Alnugh* 
ty is subordinate and used only for the sake of the accompanying musiei, 
then is it most manifestly taken in a vain" manner. Now, whit 
applies to the name of God, applies XouU that is dkfino in His nature 
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sttcli are the perfecHom of God considered as His ; such are His ope- 
rations considered as His also—- and such too is Rwtb^tion when 
regarding as proceeding from Him to use therefore these in the 
manner above describetl, for the mere enhancement of music » or the 
entertainment of the publici is an actio direct violation of that command 
which has been already quoted. If Jl make an tinberoming use of my 
friend’s name, actions or corrssponitncs^ it is considered by the world 
itself as a personal injury : — much more must this principle apply to 
that name which is above every name’' — and to that word which is 
“ exalted above all His name^'— and to those works which constitute 
the substance of that word of glory ? May wo not on this occasion 
apply those words of the Apostle and say, “ 1 he invisible things of Him 
from the Cukation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even His eternal power and Gor>iiKAi>— so 
that tliey are without excuse ; — because that, when they knew God, 
they glorified Him not as God, neither were thankful, but became vain 
in tbeir imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened ; professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the Glory of the 
incorruptible Go*!” — into whatl (Jot here the parallel ceases) — into 
a commwi concert of vocal and instrumental music, for public musical 
entertainment ; into an Oratotio of the ** Creation” of God' Almighty, 
accompanied by a selection of profane Italian song and popular operatic 
music, the tiieme of the play-house, and the favorite strains of the 
public orchestra! If the praises of the Almighty are thus to be offered 
up at the feet of public Taste, and if the words and works of Godhead 
are thus presented as incense at the shrine of music as a common plea- 
sure, and all without sin — then may we indeed say with the sweet-fdnger 

Israel, If the foundations are destroyed, what shall the righteous 
dor 

Even the fable of ** Jupiter* and ** Prometheus** (names lately in 
public entertainment associated with those of God and his Spirit) might 
bear a little witness in such a matter ; — for^ ** when Prometheus made 
men of clay, and stole fire from heaven to ahimate them, Jupiter being 
angry, sent him to be perpetually punished by the gnawing of a vul- 
ture.” Let professed Christians learn from Uie ** Men of Prometheua** 
themselves, that even the votaries of Jupiter deemed it sacrilege to 
ateal fire from the heavenly altar for the purposes of human pride or 
human vanity. When the men of Beihshemesh of old looked into 
the sacred ark of the Lord with profane curiosity, He smote of the 
people fifty thousand and three score and ten men— and the men 
of Beihshemesh uid, W*ho is able to stand before this Holy Lord 
God ?” W’hen Belsbaaaar of old too made a feast at Babylon, and 
caused to be brought out the sacred vessels which wore taken out 
of the house of in Jerusalem, it is written, The king and his 
princes and his wives and his concubines drank in them — they drank 
wine and praised the gods of gold and of silver, of brass, of iron, of 
wood, and of stone ; la the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, 
and wrote over against the eaodleetick upon the plaster of the wall of 
the king's paiaoe; and the king saw the partofthe band that wrote: Then 
the king’s countenance wu d^ged and his thoughts tronbled bun,^so 
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that the jaintg of hii loins were loosed, and his knees smote one afiinst 
another/' In that night was Balshaasar the king of the Chaldeans 
slain ! ** Now these things are our examples, to the intent we should 
not lust after evil things, as they also lusted and fell/' Those are 
remarkable words of the inspired writer*-*** Our God is a consuming 
F ine !" The ( lod of ub Christians, as well as of the Jews, is a ** con- 
suming fire/' And this is actually stated for an object corresponding 
with that for which we now contend ; warning the Hebrews against 
irreverence and presumption^ the writer says/* Let us have grace, 
whereby we may serve God acceptably wi^ reverence and with godly 
fear ; for, our God is a consuming five /" — Surely then it is neither 
right nor safe, in the sight of an omnipresent God, to utter the holy 
strains of an Oratorio for the conventional end of worldly amusement, 
or musical enjoyment. Let wise men judge, whether even a douhU 
on such a subject, be not weighty enough in its consequences to merit 
caution and candour ; and wlkether to act in the face of such a doubt, 
where the glory of God is involved, be not worthy of condemnation. 
To us nothing seems plainer than the fact, that the Oratorio is, as a 
public nniuscment, a direct, thorough, and public violation of the third 
commandment of the moral law — that it infers a sin of the same order 
with Polyiheisiu, image worship and Sabbath-breaking, forbidden in 
the other three commandments of the first table — ^that God ** will not 
hold guiltless" those who for mere musical purposes profane his holy 
name, either as performers or auditors : — and, guilty before God we 
leave them. 

1 0 the view of the subject which has now been laid down, exception has 
been taken by some and speciously urged by others — and it may not be 
out of place to glance at what is so said on the other side of the question. 
—Not that we have ever met with an argument in defence of the 
Oratorio as a public amusement — although we have met with the sneer, 
the scoff, the insinuation, the vituperation, the calumny and the falsehood, 
which have been the herediury weapons of those who hate atriot 
obedience to the word of the Lord from the days of Cain to the present 
hour--not, we say, that we have yet met with an argument which tould 
take off the edge of the third commandment as applicable to the oommoo 
Oratorio — yet still we may notice one or two of those attempts at reply, 
which have ventured into the light. 

It is said,** Is not the musical part of the services of the sanctuaiy 
a little Oratoriof performed every Sabbath day?" True — if ^eti 
please ; but this is only a confirmation of our argument. What would 
you say to the prauers of the sanctuary being rhetorically spoken, and 
recitations from the prayers of your Church fpven, for the same end 
and in the same manner ? And where is the difference between these 
two, prayer and praise, save this that the IsXVa is more the service of 
the Heavenly world than the former ? What would you sav to the 
chauuting of Italian song in the immediate sequence of the Holy 
services of Uie sanctuary ? Is this the Oratorio ? Judge ye. 

But, ** it is the custom of Britain, it is even the custom of Europe, 
to have the Oratorio; and even eeriaus Christians attend it** Be it 
so--ithaa beenthectutomoflheworid tosmfromlhebcpnnt^ but 
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if fin not thorofore to bo protefted a^ainii ? Is there such a thing at 
a legal right to atn, either through prescriptive custom, or a prevaiU 
ing mnjority ? The Christian regards the Law of his God only ; and* 
in doing so, he sets the Inanity of One against the numbers of the 
world, and the eternity of his Lord against the duration of human 
custom — he liiiighs to scorn the idea of bcittg ruli^l hy the mtiUiiude or 
by the wise few. His King is one, and his commands are ten ; and these 
may he simimed up into two. Europe, Britain, London, Calcutta, are 
mere feliow>siihjeets in his sight — they must stand or fall as he does-*- 
therefore such an appeal is lost on him. As to serious*' Christians, 
much as he may question a fact, to which his own knowledge aud expe« 
rtence run counter, and whiciris supported on no competent authority, 
he will yet fiirther doubt, whether their attendance has been the result 
of sarutHs prayer, of seriofis meditalion on the law of God. of teriou* 
regard to the interests of the church of'Christ, of .vantoMs concern for 
personal sanctification, and of »enous contemplation of the coining of 
the Lord. — Oh, ** serious Christian,*' say, is the Oratorio a scene in the 
midst of which you would wish to render up your spirit to that Blessed 
Lord, who by his own blood hath redeemed it from this present evil 
world ?*' Sincerely indeed may such a Christian pray, ** From sudden 
death deliver me !'* But we maintain on the other hand tliat the 
Oratorio has been a subject of n*probation and condemnation with a 
multitude of righteous over much" Chrlstiasis in Britain for the last 
fifty years, .fust before the commencement of that period a grand 
commemoration of Handel was held, by the performance of the Oratorio 
of the Messiah, in London ; and out of that circumstance arose that 
able and popular volume of sermous, (also termed ** the Messiah,") 
by the well-known friend of Cowper, John Newton, minister of St 
Mary, Woolnoth. From that time till now there has ever been a band 
of righteous over much** Christians to protest against the uncliristian 
profanity of the Oratorio — and the leading Religious Journal of England, 
annually and almost monthly pours forth its q^ell directed artillery upon 
the laical and clerical partizans of such wretched compromise. These 
things are not done in a corner, and why then are some ignorant ? 
Whether it be new or uot in Calcutta (and those who have lived longest 
in it can best tell), for Christian ministers to protest against such things, 
it is not new in Britain — and we shall append to this article a short 
British extract, whicti will at least take off the edge of novelty from 
this subject. We are treading a path in which we see the footsteps of 
many saints ; and even if we did not see such, we are satisfied, for we 
see God there, wheu we see HU Law. 

There are some who would plead a special exemption from the appti* 
cation of our argumimt to meo in general, by saying, that it may 
be possible to attend devovtiy and enjoy seriously the Oratorio, so as 
actually to be beiiefiteil hy it.** The self-deception of the sincere, and 
the hypocrisy of the false, are so endlessly ramified, as well as deeply 
rooted, that it is iuipossibfe to say whether the theorist in this case 
knows or believes what he says~but even if he dom, it affisitts not our 
catise in the least. For our appeal is not to the opinion or even alleged 
cx|terieiioe of an imiimdual mash but to the plain law bf ’ths Elsmal 
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God, If the common Oratorio be a breach of that law, it is evil ; an4 
it were piM-fcctly vain even for an archangel to tell us that he could be 
benefited by countenancing sin. Let it not be said that this is **beg* 
gitig the question by no means-^for thia objection is not a reply to 
our fomier premises that the celebration of the Oratorio is a breach of 
the third commandment ; it is a mere individual didiculty thrown in 
our way to eiitaiiglo our progress after we have carried our hrstt grand 
position. We thus then deal with it and say » Search and try your 
supposed fdificatiou, and see whether your devotion has not been more 
sensual than spiritual ; — see also, whetiier you are not more desirous 
of supposing tliat you have received benefit, than sure that you have 
attained it." 

Hut grnuting that there has been benefit derived during the |>erform- 
ance of an Oratorio, docs this alone prove that it is good ? A man 
may have witnessed a murder, and been lienefired ; a tiiati may hare been 
hearer of a volley of oaths, and been benefited ; but not directly, A 
man may have Iteen so singularly abstracted from otlier circumstances, 
as to have fastened only oti the words of scripture, and meditated on 
the onitiipoteiice of (lod or on the love of Messiah, whilst others were 
entranced with the burst and flow of sound ; but what honest man would 
from such a supposed exception maintain, that the conventional oljecl 
of the Oratorio was to magnify the Lord, or to commune with Christ ? — 
No— the very necessity which exists for urging such an individual 
exemption is a giving up of the question on its general basis. So must 
it ever be ; where the principle Is bad, but the practice sweet, there will 
never be wanting a toft tempter within to say, Cast thyself down 
from thence, for it is writteo, * He shall give His angels charge over 
thee to keep thee, and iu their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at 
any time thou dash thy foot against a stone/ " But what said our Lord 
to these specious words — **]t is written, ^Thoii shall not tempt the 
Lord thy God 1* " Objector, go and do likewise I — seek not safety oq 
the precipice — seek not devotion iu the operatic Oratorio ! — “ Happy 
is he which condemneth not himself in that which he allowetb.*' 

The plea is sometimes urged also, that Oratorios are generally got 
up'* to serve some charitable object, in regard to individuals or institu- 
tions, and therefore that men may set down their names or give their 
presence on such occasions, werelv for the take of the charity. Now 
there is no acute man of the world who is not aware that is a specious 
fallacy. For, is the vtuf, in this case, good ? Of course, charity, or 
alms-giving is good. But what are the inaaiia employed for this end ? 
Aruthey good? Determine this with us first on the abstract ground, 
and then we shall come to the full decision. If the putiUe Oratorio as 
formerly considered be good, then the question is settled without regard 
to the charity, and so two good deeds instead of one; — but if 

the Oratorio be evil, then two evil deeds are done instead of none ; for 
then evil is doue that good may come^ and the outward good becomes a 
real sin, for it was only a lure to Uie sin ; — in such a case, (apart from 
pf^rsonal motives,) the ** Chari^** becomes a sanctified tempution ! In 
these days the world dancea to joy, that it may give food to the 
atirving; itjiogsm merriment, that it may give cioUiea to the naked ; it 
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perfemii comedies and farces, that it may console the widow and eomfett 
the fatherless ; it calls a mifrhty feast of all manner of dainty viands for 
itself, that it may by a mighty effort save them that are ready to petiah ! 
Oh |mr«, lovely and disinterested charity ! Oh benevolent and self-deDied 
world ! how mighty thy iiifliieiice, how beautifully adapted thy meana 
and thine ends ! 'lliou callest the gos(>cl foolishness, and its miniaters 
enthusiasts — but where is wisdom and sobriety like thiwtf Tbott 
dancest^and behold charity appears ! — Thou siugeat, and behold benevo* 
lence springs forth ! — Thou ployest on thy stage, and alms flow out firom 
its boards ! — Thou feedest tiiyself gorgeously at thy public board, and 
immediately thy love goes forth ! Nay, when thou woiildest lie univorsid 
in thine act, when thou wouldest promote music and devotion, pleasure 
and religion, amusement and charily — when thou wouldest honour the 
masterpieces of man, and magnify the word of the Almighty ; — when 
thou wouldest reward thyself, glorify the Author of thy being, and 
bless thy servants in one sweep, then thou enactest the ** Oratorio of 
Creation,*' or representest in music the awful solemnities of human 
Redemption ! Oh wise, pure and lovely world ! — CVirtsfian, is this what 
thy Lord called charity ? Is this the charity )»y which you would be 
tried in tliat great day when tlie Judge Messiah shall say, ** Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
ME !" Was your charity at the Oratorio done unto Him ? Oh, ** let 
Love bo without dissimulation 1" Our Master's love was seen on the 
cro8i; and think you, does the world expect to see ours at the eonc$ri f 
Our Master said, is more blessed to give than to receive," and He 
gave Himself for man. Go thou and do likewise, and thou wilt not need 
the melody and harmony of music, sweet as indeed they are, to solicit 
or extract thine alms. 

Once more, and we are done with objections or replies, if they l>e 
worthy of the name. It has l>eci} said by some, ** all our ministers do 
not oppose these things — but some of them by their names, and others 
by their presence, couiiten.nnce the Oratorio." So it has been spoken, 
and so it has been printed, and so it has been published. The fact is 
indisputable, and undeiiied. We were aware tliat it was expected it 
would be so, and we now know that it is so. W^c retract not one syl- 
lable that we have written— we alter not one jot or tittle, where the 
plain commandment of God is concerned, no, not from deference 'to that 
oiBce with which we ourselves have been invested even as well as they. 
If we have emd in our zeal for the law of our common Lord, then let 
our error be exposed. The subject has excited much and serious discus- 
sion amongst men who are neither scoffers, calumniators, nor selfish 
despots of public opinion — it lias lieen talked of on the basis of its own 
merits, by members of the flock of Christ, and those not to be despised 
for poverty, ignorance, orj|||Scdrity (if a Christian minister ean epnsU 
der these as grounds of disflmtion) — some, not unknown or uninflueotial 
in society, have come to a decided opinion and have acted upon H. 
Others have said, ** Where, ministers go, shall we halt ?" — AH this is no 
secret — and the world understands how to use the discovery. To 
Christians we would say, remember that even Paul was onee obliged 
to withstand Peter to the fiice for dissimultUon thfooghthelsif ofmaa, 
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and desire to please the Jews — and remember also the Bereans, of 
whom it is said that they were, more noble than others, l>ecau8e that 
whilst ** they heard the word readily, they gearched whether these 
things were so or not'* The Bible, the Bible is the religion of Chris- 
tians — it is the only rule of faith and practice. Turn to the scene on 
Sinai, — consider what it tells of God — and see whether you could 
then sit down and chauut in the strains of the Oratorio, for the amuse- 
ment of the public, these solemn words — “ Thou shult not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain : for the Lord will not hold Itiiii 
guiltless that taketh his name in vatn^ !" J. M. D. 


II. 

Ejclracts from Newton on the Oratorio. 

** Wheg'eunto shall we liken the people of this generationt and to 
what are thetf like ^ I represent to myself a number of persons of 
various eharacters, involved in one common charge of high treason. 
They are already in a state of condiiement, hut not yet brought to their 
trial. The fuct^, however, are so plain, and the evidence against them 
so strong and pointed, that there is not the least doubt of their guilt be- 
ing fully proved, and that nothing but a pardon can preserve them from 
puni«lnnent. In this situation, it should seem their wisdom, to avail 
them sel Vi'S of every expedient in their power for obtaining mercy. But 
they are entirely regardless of their danger, and wholly taken up with 
coiiirivtitg methods of amusing themselves, that they may pass away the 
tenii of their imptisoiimeiit with as much cheerfulness as possible. 
Among other resources, they call iu the assistance of music. Atid 
amidst a great variety of subjects in this way, they are particularly 
plcaseil with one. They chiise to make the solemnities of their im- 
pending trial, the character of their Judge, the methods of his proce- 
dure, and the awful sentence to which they are exposed, the ground- 
work of a musical entertainment. And. as if they were quite uncon- 
cerned iu the event, their attention is chiefly fixed upon the skill of the 
coni|> 08 er, in adapting the style of his music to the very solemn lan- 
guage and subject with which they are trifling. The King, however, out 
of his great clemency an<l compassion towards those who have no pity 
for tlicniselves, prevents them with his goodness. Uudestred by them, 
he sends ilietii a gracious message. He assures them that he is unwil- 
ling they should suffer : he requires, yea, he entreats them to submit. 
He |>oiiit8 out a way in which their confession and submission shall be 
certainty accepted ; and in this way, which be condescends to prescribe, 
he oflers them a free and a full pardon. But instead of taking a single 
step towards a compliance with his goodness, they set his message like- 
wise to music ; and this, togetiier with a description of their present 
state, and of the fearful doom awaiting them if they coutinue obstinate, 
is sung for their diversion, accompanied with the sound of cornet, flute, 
harp, hackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and ail kinds of instrunieiits. Surely, 
if >uch a case as 1 have supposed could be found iu real life, though 1 

* The abow appeared la the CmisriAW OBiaavsE, oa oceaeloaof the Oiatevie 

performed la CskalU ia Febmsrj isss. 
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ini((ht admire the musical taste of these people, 1 should commiserate 
their insensibility ! 

** But is not this case more than a supposition ? Is it not in the 
most serious sense actually realised among^st ourselves? 1 should 
insult your understandings^ if 1 judged a long application necessary. 1 
know my supposition mu^t already have led your thoughts to the sub* 
ject of the Mesjtiak^ and to the spirit and temper of at least the greater 
part of the performers, and of the audiences. 'Hie holy Scripture con-^ 
eludes all man kind under sin. It charges them all with treason and 
reltellion against the great sovereign Lawgiver and Benefactor; and 
declares the misery to which, as siniierH, we are obnoxious. But God 
is lotig-sufTering, and waits to he gracious. The stroke of death, which 
would instantl y place us before his awful tribunal * is still suspended. 
In the mean time he affords us his gospel, hy which he assures us there 
is forgiveness with him. He iiifornis us of a Saviour, and that of hit 
great love to sinners, he has given his only Son to he an atonement and 
mediator, in favour of all who shall sue for mercy in his name. 'Fhe 
character of this Saviour, bis unspeakable love, his dreadful sufferinga, 
the agonies lie endured in Getliseiuatic, and upon tlie cross, are made 
known to us. And as his past humiliation, ao his present glory, and 
his invitation to come to him for pardon and eternal life, are largely 
declared. These are the principal points expressed in tlie passages of 
the Mesiiah, Mr. Handel, who set them to music, has been comme- 
morated and praised, many years after Ills death, in a place professedly 
devoted to the praise and worship of God ; yea, (if I am not misinform- 
ed) the stated worship of God in that place suspended for a consider- 
able time, that it might be duly prepared for the commemoration of Mr. 
Handel. But alas! how few are disposed to praise and couimeiuorate 
Masai AH himself ! The same great truths, divested of the music, when 
delivered from the pulpit, are heard by many admirers of the Oratorio 
with indifference, too often with contempt. 

** Having thus, as 1 conceived myself Imuiid in duly, plainly and pub- 
licly delivered niy seiitiiiients, of the great impropriety of making the 
fundamental truths of Christianity the suliject of a public atnusciiient, 
1 leave what I have said to your serious rellectioiis, hoping it will not 
be forgotten ; for 1 do not mean to trouble you ofieu with a repetition 
of it.” 

e * * 

** It is probable, that those of niy hearers who admire this Oratorioi 
and are often present when it is performed, may think me harsh and 
singular in my opinion, that of all our musical com|K>sitioiis this is the 
most improper for a public entertaiiimeut. But while it ooutinues to 
be equally acceptable, whether performed in a church, or in the theatre, 
and while the greater part of the performers and of the audience are 
the same in both places, I can rate it no higher than as one of the ma- 
ny fashionable amusemenU which mark the character of this age of 
diMipation. Though the aulijeet be serious and solemn in tlie highest 
aenae, yea, for this very reason, and though the music is, in a striking 
manner, adapted to the subject, yet, if the far greater part of tha 
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people who frequoDt the Oratorio, are evidently anaflected by the 
Redeemer 'fl love, and uninfluenced by his commands, I am afraid it ie 
no better than a profanation of the Name and Truths of God, a crucify* 
the Son of God afresh. You must judge for yourselves. If you 
think differently from me, you will act accordingly. Yet permit me to 
hope and to pray, that the next time you hear tlie Messiah, God may 
bring somethitig that you have heard in the course of tliese Sermons, 
nearly connected with the peace and welfare of your souls, effectually 
to your remembrance.*' Sermou, Rev. v. 13. 

III. 

Thu foUowini^ ia an Extract from a letter addressed hy the Ren. 

Leigh Richmond to his wife. 

**Tlie approaching grand musical festival, to he held at Edinburgh 
about the same week with that at Northamptoii, occasions almost daily 
discussion in every party where we are visiting, and there is about one 
feeling amongst all our Christian friends, ~that no serious and consis* 
tent Christian will go. Mary*, of course, hears nothing from either 
her father's lips, or from those of all his estimable friends on this side 
of the Twee<l, but determined objections to the whole plan, its accom- 
panimentSf its gaiety ^ its dissipation^ its ensnaring character, and its in- 
consistency with every principle of non-conformity to the world. Nei- 
ther she nor 1 could appear again in Scotland in a religious, and much 
less a missionary character, if we were to be present at these amuse- 
ments. flow, then, can I do otherwise, which from uiy heart I sin- 
cerelvy seriously and deliberately must, than condemn the same thing, 
BB it concerns dear F — ? 

1 have never liad but one opinion on the subject of these prostitu- 
tions of religion and music, at these theatrical, and, as 1 think, unwar- 
rantable medleys, I wish you had the sentiments of dear John New- 
ton, on the public Oratorio of the ** Messiah," at handf. I deeply la- 
ment that any, who, in other respects, so justly deserved the name of 
consistent Christimis, should so little fathom the corruptions of their 
own hearts, and be so insensible to the dangerous tendency of public 
amusements, which unite all the levity of the world with the professed 
sanctity of religious performances. Think not that I blame any one 
except* myself, for not loug since making my sentiments on this ensnar- 
ing subject better known to those so near and dear to me. It is some- 
what singular, that I should, with many Christian friends of all ranks in 
Edinburgh and Scotland, be making a Arm stand against the principle and 
the practice of a musical festival held here, at the very time that 1 must 
also make as firm a stand against tfie same thing in Ui'e South. It is con- 
trary to every feeling 1 can entertain on the subject. We have fore- 
sworn all these things on principle ; and what is religious character and 
credit worth. If consisleficy is to be sacrificed? Numerous as my bults 
and errors may be, I hope to be preserved from ever deiiberatdy con- 

* Hit iidfst iawlitsr, who aesMspaoM hta daring this tear to Sootlaadi 

,t. Oivta ahovsf no« 11.. 
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Mntiog that noy cliildran, of whatever ajre« nhmild enter into aodetieii 
^iiiumaciesf or arouaemeuU) which 1 deem tbrbiddeii, so aa to wound 
my conscience /’ 


IV. 

The following is to a Chistiau Fritnd m England* 

** I can truly, deliberately, and conscientiously > add to the testimony 
of my friend Pellatt, that 1 do consider the ordinary musical fesiivalii 
conducted as they are, amid a strange medley of wanton confusion andi 
most impure mixtures, as highly delusive, fasttinaiing, and daiigcroua 
to youth. I consider the Oratorio perfomianocs in Churches, as n 
solemn mockery of God, and forbidden by the clear principles of the 
Gospel. The making the most sacred and solemn subjects which 
heaven ever revealed to man, even to the passion of Christ himself oo 
the cross, a matter for the gay, critical, undevout recreation of indi- 
viduals, who avowedly assemble for any pur)>ose but that of worship ; 
and who, if they did, could hardly pretend that it were very practioablo 
in such company, and on such au occasion, I do from my heart iielievw 
to be highly offensive to God. Play-house actors and singers (frequently 
persons of exceptionable character) are hired, supported, applauded, 
and almost idolized, in these exhibitions, and encouraged to persevere, 
ill their immoral aud dangerous profession. Vice rides triuropliantly 
in such proceedings. I am happy to say that iu the instance of the tea* 
tival at Edinburgh, none of the serious people, either Ministers or 
Laymen, have countenanced it with their presence, excepting two Cler- 
gymen, one of whom left the Oratorio in the midst of the perform- 
ance, shocked and confounded at the abuse of holy tilings, and asham« 
ed of being found there : the other is deemed by all his brethren to 
have acted very wrongly, and to have countenanced much evil. The 
spirit of the world, the pride of life, the lust of the eye, ail enter into 
these public gaieties ; and their false pretensions to partial lacredness^ 
only render them more objectionable. If young people do not learn 
this lesson early, they will greatly auffer in all ho|)e of their spirituality. 
'*^he less they may now, in the infancy of their Christian state, see nii 
feel this, the more dangerous it is to yield to their ignorance and inex- 
perience. What is morally and religiously wrong, can never become 
right through the error of youth. And it would be strange deiMUture 
from every moral and religious principle, to say, — * 1 know an aet to 
be wrong in itself, but my child hM not grace enough to see it aa 1 do { 
therefore I may lawfully permit him to do what 1 know to be wrong/ 
Would not this open a door to every species of sin and error ? 

** As to examples of good people: — sin does not cease to be tin, be* 
causesoM good people unhappily foil into the snares which the great 
eneh^HMl^uis spreai^ for their delusion. It is, and it shall be, fora, 
lamentation, that good men err eo deplorably, and therebv oountenanee 
what eventually their principles condemn, and what they may soma 
day have deep cause to regreu 

** No man in Engiand fovea music, — sacred moaic, boMer than I do; 
therefore mj sacrifice to pifodple and conscience is fisr gxiiler than 
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that of many othem. 1 ought to have the greater credit for inj self*^^ 
denial ; but 1 dare not countenance sin and danger, because it is clothed 
in the bewitching garb of good music and pretended f<aiictity* * Let 
not my moiiI come into their assembly !' Tender and affectionate hus- 
band and father, as 1 hope 1 am, however I may sometimes be misap- 
prehended, and coiiHequently sorry to interfere will the comfort of 
those most near and dear to me, yet 1 rejoice from my heart, in having 
prevented the sanctioning any part of so promiscuous and unjustifiable 
a medley, by the attendance of any of tlie members of rny dear family : 
and they will one day thank me. When the act is avowedly au act of 
worship, all is right, let who will sing and play ; hut when it is avowed- 
ly an act of amuseukcnit religion, rightly felt and understood, forbida 
the profane perfcirmAiiee of .singing-men and singing-women, trifling 
with the tilings that beV>ng to our everlasting peace, and turning them 
into mockery." 


V. 

Extract from a recent “ Recortf* and Setmon of the Rev, F, Close^ 

of Cheltenham, 

Wo very much rejoice to find that the .serio-comic exhibition at Glou- 
cester during the past week has been denounced from the pulpit by 
one who from his station, his abilities, and his past services in the 
cause of morals and true religion, is well entitled to be heard on the 
occasion. The Rev. Francis Close, the incumbent of Cheltenham 
(from which plarr a large iiifiiix of visitors to the festival wa.H anti- 
cipated), thus addressed his people on the previous Sabbath. We 
admire his faithfulness, and we trust a great blessing from God will 
mark I lU approbation of it. 

“ ‘ There are other amusements, less obviously inconsistent with “fAe 
love of the Father f in which the great majority of pious persons think 
it wrong to participate. 'I'hey are aware that the specious garment ofa 
rharitahio object is cast over them; that the hallowed sanction of 
religious services is in a measure imparteil to them, by introductory 
prayers, and even the preaching of a sermon : hut when they view the 
Music Meeting as a whole, — when they investigate more narrowly its 
details and its accompaniments, they are forced to the conclusion that it 
is not of the Father, but of the world." 

“ * It appears to them little short of an open desecration of the house 
of God to interrupt its sacred services by the workman's hammer, to 
erect loily galleries, with gaudy trappings, to which a splendid and 
faahionable company may be admitted by purchase as to a public 
amusement, — to engage, at vast expense, the servants of the opera 
and the stage, — (persons whose ordinary pursuits remove them beyond 
the pale even of religious profession ;) — not to eing to ike praieo 
and the glory of Godf — but to produce the finest instrumental and vo- 
cal effects, for the gratification of the ta.«te of tlie audience ; and this, 
too, at the risk of anoUier and far more heinous profanation, vis. that 
of the moat solemn, awful and spiritual language of the word d God 
itself : these things give infinite pain to many whose aouls are imbued 
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with a jealottf loira for the hoaoar of their Ood» and the hallowdd 
natare of hie word and of his house. 

^ Charmed aa they might be with the melody and the soDjr, they 
cannot divest themselves of the persnasiou that the continual repetition 
of God's holy name by persons of this description, paid for public 
amusement, is a direct breach of the commandment, ^ Thou shall dot 
take the name of the Lord thy God in rain !' And some of the recent 
attempts, to imitate the proceedings of the jiidgment^dar, the last 
trumpet, and even the voice of the Son of (»od himself, appear to them 
little short of profaneness and impiety I And when, as in the ap- 
proaching festival, we find the levities and improprieiies of afoncy-dress 
ball appended to these religious amunemeiits, the whole appears such a 
strange and heterogeneous union of religion and irreligton, of things sa- 
cred find profane, tliat we hesitate not to apply to it the language of 
8t. John, ill tile text, ‘All that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but 
of tlie world.' While, therefore, upon such occasions each one must 
judge for himself— and to his own niusier be must give an account — 1 
could not deliver itiy own conscience without faithfully protesting against 
such amusements as, if possible, more dangerous to young persons, or 
to the inexfierienced Christian, than acme others which are more palpa- 
bly dissipated ; and for this reason, that they are garnished with seem- 
ing propriety, with the profossion of benevolence, and the services of 
religion ; while those who atleiid them arc hurried ou from the cathe- 
dral to the concert-room, and from ilic concert to the fancy-dress ball ; 
and if in that scene of dissipation and folly we find not those ‘ pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world,' which we have all professed to re- 
noQQce at our baptism, it were difficult to discover them snywliere. 
The ‘ wiles and devices' of the * God of this world' may be ingeniously 
interwoven with the amusements of the present week, but true Chris- 
tians will not be deluded by them. May the eyes of many be opened to 
see * the end of these things.' " 


VL 

A Pastoral Lett^ on the Oratorio^ from a Minister in England 
to Us Flock. 

Mv Bblovbi> FnfBKDa, — Your welfare lies near my heart. That 
your soul should prosper, and be m health, is my fondest wish. To 
hoar that my spiritual children walk in the truth is my richest joy. That 
my feeble miniitratioiii should* contribute to either of these results it 
xny liveliest encouragement in my work of faith and labour of love. 
Just ta pmportkm, however, to the gratification your spiritual weal wiU 
confer, is the pain 1 feel when any thing in yonr conduct gives me the 
alighteet occarion lo epprehend that your high and holy prineiplea are 
less IniiieDtid with yon than they should Iw. I rejoice, mdeed, that 
1 am not eonstraiiied to say wHh the anguished apostle, ** Many walk 
of whom 1 have told you often, and now tell you, even weqdog, that 
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they are the enemies of the cross of Christ (Phil. iii. 18) that I am not 
even forced to pass upon any the mitigated censure, ** I stand in doubt 
of you.'* (Gal. iv. 20.) Still 1 must say, that a recent occurrence has 
filled me with anxiety, lest you should insldvertently be led away into 
a seeming approval of that which I am persuaded your judgment, if 
brought to bear upon it, and your piety will lead you to condemn. 

That you may be aided in arriving at that conclusion, which I con- 
scientiously believe to be scriptural and true, 1 have thrown together a 
few thoughts in the simplest phrase and most inartificial order, having 
in view, not so much to commend myself to your critical tastes, as to 
commend the truth to your heart, conscience, and understanding. The 
question suggested by the occurrence to which I have already alluded, 
and to which 1 thus invite your attention, is — “ Are we authorized to 
use 8ACRKD MUSIC Upon ordinai'y occasiomt^ or for secular objects f 
How far ore those fashionable entertainments^ called Oiiatortos, 
sanctioned by the principles of revealed truths and how far are they 
deserving if the countenance of Christians? Are they sanctioned at 
all; arc they worthy of countenance at alU on the principles just 
named ?” 

I believe not. I conceive that the nature of such compositions places 
them beyond the range of amusements ^ and that Scripture, and good 
taste, and correct feeling, forbid their employment for such a purpose. 
Let me beg your patient and candid attention to the few remarks I 
have to make on this point, in which I shall give you the calm unim- 
passioned expression of iny opinion, the result of deliberate reflection, 
and not the crudities of precipitation, nor the impetuosities of preju- 
dice. I will tell you boldly and plainly what 1 think of them — yet 
gravely and collectedly. 1 will withhold nothing — nothing extenu- 
ate f you will therefore expect no mincing and delicate phrase ; nei- 
ther will I ** set down aught in malice,” so that I shall render justice 
to those who differ with me in sentimeut. 

No Christian, 1 conceive, will dispute my frst positiou — that it is 
wrong to make sacred things mere food for entertainment, and that 
the wrongfulness of doing so bears exact proportion to the sacredness 
of the object desecrated. Now an oratorio, whether we regard its name 
or structure, is an address or series of addresses to God, ** the greatest 
and best.'* It is, if rightly performed, an act of worship. Praise and 
prayer are the loftiest occupations of created beings. They annihilate 
infinity, and place the soul in apposition with God. To do that then 
for amusement alone, which offered from a pure heart, and with cor- 
rect motives, is the highest homage of the creature to the perfections 
of the Creator, I cannot but call a gross profanation. Of course 1 here 
reflect chiefly upon the employment of sacred words for such it pur» 
pose ; because music, properly speaking, can have no sacrednes%Ja it» 
although there is a style of composition to which we may, with cou- 
Tentional propriety, apply the name. It is not then to the instrumen* 
tal department of such a performance 1 now refer, the stateliness of 
whose march, and gravity of whose tone, may comport with the soleiiiii 
character of the words ; but to the making such words the vehicle of 
conveying to the ear the concord of sweet sounds” they accompany. 
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itring upon which tht rich pearlymotef of the music aro itruugi 
and which thus play but a subordinate part in the peforinaiice. 

Now, not in one case out of a thousand, in which these performan- 
ces are exhibited, are the words, the sentiments, the son^, the chief 
attraction. The chief attraction is the ii»t4s»c, and the ikUl of the vo- 
calist. Neither the performers nor the audience pretend that an ora- 
torio is an act of worship, the grateful homage of reasonable men to 
the God of their life. 

To bring down then ** the high praises of our God,'* the words of the 
Holy Ghost, the eterncl verities of Scripture, to the level of a sing- 
song or burletta ; to reduce the hallelujahs of the sweet singer of Israel 
to a mere instrument, upon which some popular artist may display the 
flexibility and compass of his voice — Oh I this is a use of the sanoti- 
ties of scripture, from which every right thinking, not to say ^ous 
mind, must I conceive, revolt. 

But it will be said, are not very solemn and delightful emotions pro- 
duced in every heart by the performance of the oratorio ? Yes, 1 reply; 
there are certainly very pleasing emotions produced, and of a very so- 
ber, perhaps solemn cast, while yon are under the spell of such per- 
formances. But there are two very grievous mistakes committed by 
thosti^ who advocate their continuance upon this plea, if, indeed, they 
be not intended sophisms. The one is, that the words are the 
source of these feelings ; and the other is, that these feoUiigs are 
rslirioui. 

Now 1 contend that it is not the words, but the music which 
awakens the emotions described, as any one may easily ascertain who 
is familiar witli the music of our best known and most highly prised 
oratorios. The man must have ears of felt and a leaden heart who is 
not overpowered by the thunder of sound which bursts from an orchestra 
boasting hundreds of performers — melted by the softness of some touch- 
ing melody, and won to admiration by the blended sweetness and skill 
of the symphony. , 

But that oratorios owe their effect, in any great degree, to the wordsf 
is contradicted further by the rule that prevails in those entertainmentf 
which are professedly profane^ (I use the term simply as notative of a 
class, and not in an invidious sense.) In the Opera^ who regards the 
words, except as the accompaniment of the music ? Which abide most 
in memory, the words or the notes of a favorite song ? Which affisots 
us most, the numbers of the music, or the rhythm of the poetry ? And# 
Anally, which part of the opera is most laboured, becanse most attrac- 
tive, popular, and impressive, as most likely to bestow fame and re- 
compense upon the composer, the overture or the airs adapted to words 7 
The orerfwre, undoubtUly, as any one knows who knows any thing of 
motic. It is by their mferiuree our best composers make their deep^t 
impression, and win their way to wealth and immortality. Now this 
mle, 1 maintain, applies, in all its breadth, to the case hi band. It Is 
|o the sweet solemn powerfiil harmonies, and not to the sweetness, 
solcninity. or power ^ the language of our oratorios, that we are to 
trace their influence on the mind. They affect us, not because thiir 
Ihemet are grave, and true, and scriptnial, but because the teeasnie ut 
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the music ii mig^lity and majastic— -mighty na the voice of the atorni, 
and mnjestic as the march ot night. 

But the other mistake is, iliat these feelings are religious. Persona 
generally, when they hear a sweet and aolemii anthem, and are strong- 
ly moved thereby, have, as it were, the very depths of their being stir- 
red within them) and give themselves credit straightway for being very 
devout ; whereas it is demonstrable, from the philosophy of sound, to 
which I simply refer, that the effect upon their frame is purely physi- 
cal. Certain vibraiious have been produced in the air by the boards 
and strings of the instruments performing ; these have produced a cor- 
responding vibration on their organs of sense, and their nature has 
been affected in consequence in a definite manner — in a manner which 
an accurate) physiologist cun clearly descrilw- as generally applicable, 
and^ which an intimate friend, acquainted with the peculiar tempera- 
ment of the individual, could hud no diffiiulty of predicting in his par- 
ticular case. 

in this simple statement, without entering into detail nr illustration, 
the whole secret is out — the riddle read. It is a pliysical efiect, bearing 
exact relation to the amount of the physicul cause. Tiie devotion of 
the afhiir becomes purely a question of norvouH susceptibility, a devo- 
tion that, in the Eost, would proliahly dance with the whirling dso'wee^ 
shes as readily ns here it melts or glows, adores or weeps, at the oratorio. 

Now, he it home in mind, that no feeling is religious which has not 
direct reference to God ; which does not spring from a right motive— 
a heart-love for him ; is not shapeil in its actings hy a right ruie—to» 
sped fur his words : and is not aiming »t a right m^d glory. Com- 
pore with this the religion of the oratorio, People go to it either igno- 
rant of what they are to experience, or to renew their past feelings at 
the entertainment, with no higher object, however, in either case, than 
mere amusement ; and their pleasurable feeling assumes, it may be, a 
serious and |>eniive cast, (the richest, sweetest 8ha|)e it can put on,) 
and thus, pleasure their motive, aim and ex(ierience, they can so do^ 
eetve themselves as to miscall it piet^. We surely do such persons no 
more than justice when we say, they are neither correct philosophers, 
nor acute analysts, nor scriptural theologians, nor experimental pie- 
tists. The motive, the rule, the end, are throughout wrong; therefore 
the oratorio cannot, iu the sense assumed, be by any raeaus, the hand- 
maid of true devotion. 

The subject matter of oratorios being sacred, is, to my appre- 
hension, sufficieut for their condemnation, upon the grounds of reason 
md good taste. God, the soul, heaven, hell, eternity, made the matter 
of a song ! that song intended as a pastime for a pleasant hour ; not a 
preparative and assistant to devotion ! It is awful to think of, repul- 
sive, shocking ! It is offensive to rfuson, to common sente. Of this, 
the excellent and venerable John Newton makes a strong and lively 
representation in his Messiah. 

But it is equally condemned by good taste and detent eensibUiij^ 
While this general objection lies against nil represenUdons of this na- 
ture, it applies with special emphasis to the subject matter of some ora- 
loriost whiebkare more than commonly censurable. Who^ for instanee^ 
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could beir to sea tke death of some dear relation, a fhUier or mothipr^ 
enacted upon the stage ; or» if thrown into numbers* make it an amuse* 
inent to listen to tke song ? 

Is not such an event one of iliose desolating cakinities, firom the 
contemplation of which the mind instinctively recoils, and which jott 
would fain blot out of i\w memory for ever ? Be your feelings* how- 
ever* on this subject strong or weak, you could not, at least* counte- 
nance those* nor feel any sympathy with those, whose sensibiUlies on 
the subject being less lively than your own, could make the sancti- 
ties of that death chamber an antid<^ to eitnut — a pleasant contrivance 
to kill time. You look at the event in one point of view, the irreparw* 
ble loss it occasioned ; you recur to it will) an undying grief, and never 
think of the last groan, gasp, look of the dead, but you eaclaim with 
sickening heart, ** It is no dream, and 1 am desolate.*' They look upon 
il simply as a very clever show* a vastly^ interesting spectacle. 

Hut, to bring our analogy still closer ; who could l)ear to see the 
death of a martyred friend — a bosom frieud and generous l>enefiic!tor,— » 
made the subject of a tragedy, a spectacle to amuse the vulgar ; or the 
theme of a song, inteuded as much to show the composer's skill who 
prepared the accompaniment, or the singer's mastery of the gamut, aa 
the virtues of the deceased ? Suppose all that poetry, and music, and 
execution, and voice, could do to represent the atrocious deed in all ita 
atrocity — the mournful catastrophe iti all its moumfulness— *who, with 
the feelings of a man, much less those of a friend, could set out to see 
the deceased again expire ; to hear again the unrighteous sentence of 
the judge, the ribald execration of the crowd, the forgiving prayer* the 
God-like benediction of the victim, and, at last, with painful aud vivid 
veri-similitude, the cries, the groans, the convulsed and choking sobs 
of the dying man ? No man, 1 venture to predict* with the heart of a 
man, could endure such a representation as this, the sufferer being hia 
friend and benefactor. It would call for nerves of adamant and not of 
human fibre to endure it. It would be a . moral crucifixion ; it would 
be a torture only second to that of the hapless hero of the play or 
tong ; and it would be a sin, not only against all that is high and ho- 
nourable, and noble and generous, and endearing and delicate, but againat 
humanity itself. How then will they exculpate themselves from the 
blackness of this sin, who can* at the oratorio, hear the sufferings and 
death of the Son of God, it may be* alternate with chorus from the 
opera* or the air from the concert room ? How can they endure tlie 
scene which the witchery of poesy and music has conjured up in living 
semblance before their eyes ? Metbinks if they felt any thing like 
buiuan beings, the place would be one Bochini----one place of tears. Th^ 
voice of loud weeping would drown the sad music of the piece* and the 
air vibrate less to trump and quivering string* than the frame of the 
audience with the strong spasm of sympatlietic agony. Did we feet it 
as we ought* nature would writhe under the infiktian at the oratorio as 
it writbea under the kiitle* and we should shun it as enfeebled patieats 
do the rush and onset of over-eicitomeot. 

For, oh ! where ii the friend* where the benefactor, where the mar- 
tyr like the Soil or Goo ? Where one with such claims npoii our ve- 
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wration, CTvatitudo and love? Where waa there ever sach stainlesa 
purity ? Where such lofty benevoltncT ? Where such uuniurmuring pa- 
tience ? Where such unbroken obedience ? Where such self-denial, self- 
sacrifice, self-forgetfuladss ? and where, oh where, such sufferings and 
such love ? 

Forgive us, O thou Bleeding Lainh ! that we feel so little sympathy 
with thee, thou first, best, cliangcless friend of man ! Forgive us that 
we hear, read, speak of unmoved, “ thy sore dismay, thy deep distress.” 
Forgive us that we are steeped in such Lethean apathy of soul, that we 
can make thy tears, and sighs, and groans, the pastime of our lei<»ure, 
and the pabulum of our appetite for pleasure ; ihy cries our sport, thine 
agonies our delight ! O deep degeneracy of our nature ! O accursed 
fruit of our fall ! 0 diabolic hardness of our heart ! (iod alone can 

forgive such aggravated sin, 

“ 0 Lamb of ( lod I tiiat takoht away the sins of the world, 

Have mercy upon us ! 

** O Lamb of (rotl ! that takest away the sins of the world, 

Grant us thy peace !” 

To thee, uncreated Son of the Eternal, look we for forgiveness ! To 
thee, who wert ** slain for us,” is our plea, appeal, earnest supplication ! 
And well to thee may we appeal, thou insulted Lamb ! though thee we 
have offended — though thee we have thus ** crucified afresli,” and ap- 
peared almost consenting unto thy death ! Fur thou art God, and 
not man, else we had been consumed in our misdeeds. Divine cle- 
mency alone coulil pardon such unnatural guilt ; creature forbearance 
w'ould have wasted away under this gross outrage upon decency, pro- 
priety, devotion, love. Spare us then, in mercy spare, and we will thus 
offend no more. 

Yours, &c. 

D. 


Vll. 


ProteM published and circulated agnimt ike Oratot'io performed 
in Ca/cuttaf in /Jerember 18^9. 

Calcutta^ Decefnber 13, 1839. 

An intimation has appeared in the public prints, that it is intended 
to perform in the Town Hall of this city, on the 23rd instant, a '* Se- 
lection from the Oratorio of the Messiah a piece wliich, as is well 
known, is designed by words and music to represent the grand work 
of human Redemption by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and 
which consists of some of the most solemn and affecting passages on 
this awful subject, that are to be found in the Holy Scripture. 

As the performance of this Oratorio is not for a devotional end, but 
for the purpose of yielding entertainment, and thus securing gain ; and 
as it therefore necessarily involves in it the profaning of (rod’s most 
sacred name, the desecrating of His holy word, and the degradation 
of the Divine theme of Redemption, we, the undersigned, deem it our 
boundeo duty to publish our solemn and united protest against it ; 
and earnestly and affectioiittely to entreat our fellow-Chrbuans of 
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every denomination in this placet to abstain from giving it tbeir coun* 
teuance and support. 

in taking this step we are actuated solely by the deep oonvietion» 
that such a performance is offensive to Almighty God ; and we are the 
rather impelled to make public this conviction, because we have reasou 
to think that some may be led to attend it uuder the impression tliat 
it partakes of the nature of a religious service. 

(S^iffDisd) JAMES CHARLES, D. D. Senior Minister of Si, Andrev^i Chwrch^ 
K. B. BOSWELL. B. A. Minisier of St, Jameses CAarrA. 

W. H. MEIKLKiOHN, Junior Minister of St, Andrew's Ckmroh, 

K. a. BOYES, B. A. Jimior Chuptain, Old Church, 

A. QARSTIN, Minister of St, Thomos^s (Free Sshool) Church, 

T. SANDYS. Ckurth Missionary, 

J. W. ALEXANDER. 

K. MOLLOY. 

O. ALEXANDER. 

C. W. SMITH. 

A.BEAlTfK. 

J. HAWKINS. 

O. J. MORRIS. 

J. LOWIS. 

C, TUCKER. 

F. MILLEIT. 

W. N. GARRETT. 

A. GRANT. 

J. M. VOS. 

W. YATES, Mistionmy Minister. 

T. BOAZ, Pastor of Union CAapet, 

J. MAC£K>NALD, Missionary Mtniater 

D. EWART, Missionary Minuter. 

T« SMITH, Missionary Minister, 

O. GOGERLY, Missionary Minister. 

W. MORTON, Jtfiffiofiary Minister, 

A. F. LACROIX, Missionary Mmister, 

J. D. ELLIS, Missionary Minister, 

J. WENGER. Missionary Minister. 

W, H. FEARCE, Missionary Minister. 

F. TUCKER, B. A. Pastor of Circular Road Chapel. 

J. THOMAS, Missionary Miatsier, 

F. WYBROW, MMonary Minister (added by requeet). 
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hadi to so la»e an extent, been privileged to atcompllibe Tons the Kble 
Society and the Bible Association beautifully co-operated, aa ftieikBy and 
Inseperable allies. The former ay, By. means of purobiioi atm mtm 
translationsy we shall replenish the Dq>ota with Bibles in every loii|iio and 
dialect in use amonnt thia benighted people.*' The latter oome Jbtmmd 
imd say, ** Very well, we shall tike your Bibles, either as fradgeanta oral 
iddoced rates, and with these in our hands we shall go ibrih among the 
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wmr* iV «r w 

WaotiigMifi ««fiM,^ |Mi w ftn^nk 

tnui^.mintiie VlmmrJ^^ 
Hmtk in th* kngmige »f tmtS nud Mbemt^thn Uogtti(» w Ja wwa 
Mjrnnelm-'tlM Yviuot theScnlot WboTe. Mated on m,ism Jp|| 
*' tlM Mother of Harlotf and aboroioationt of the .eaitii> dniiikM»7itW^ 
hlood of the nartyra of Jeiw f—a voice, which of late had hem iPfUt^pljr 
N>oeboed from the veiy hoaom of diegneed and ontraRed Protej ^ wwiir* 
delkhting itaelf in the^ aamee of Puieyiam, TraetananUm, or. 
Aiiglo*CattKdiciini— whoMohief vocation, hoiravM unjotenfionaj, wW |aj l 


i^^'T«i^WTi7TwrTr«M0PT’Tm^'iBriTiiiMIiIIiBlIiQT5Iii ^ v a vT B f ' ' 1 r ' r * ^ 


tnd moDMrout opimoni and praotlc^al ,« 
Though aomoohat atartled bj thu uii 


1 6 f auch a 


•Hob a quarteri ha (Dr. Duff) waa not to be fhg^e'ndi akhiar Into '$ 
precipitate aurrender or a tame acquieacence. He ^red to aak, vrbv tb^ 
ahould be thus rudeljr threatened and interruptea in their dtatrioutifo 
ope rationa ? And ffrat of all ha received for answer certain playful Jokpa 
and witty jests on the supposed meanings of the word ‘Mndiacnnitnate,** 
and the supposed contradtcuoos. among the advocatea of Bible circolatfoo 


and the supposed contradictions, among the adi^atM of Bible circowtioo 
katheir use of it. But waa this altogeroer candid or ingenuopa ? Did tbqr 
really not know that the import of sacb a word, both as to its limitation 
and Its latitudot must always depend on the naiure of the aubjeety to whteh 
k was appiiedt and the nature of the object whkb be had in elew irhp 
appBcd it? And didoot all this pra-suppope the eaercise of common senie 
anacommonboaeaty on thepaitofthoat who were to interpret it f Wben 
Wf spoke of the ** Miferiintaa/s voracipuspcia of the glutton/' did not tbp 
naiure oTlhr subiect at om determine, without the aid of any acbobiiilo 
definitioQg that this soraciouioeaa wia limited to a)l things ordinarily eatai^ 
by Amnon beings? And would it indlcata ui|ip)i sense, if any one were lb 
off his wittioisma, at if wa use4 the term an Its most unbonodad 
la. uk« wkbottt any Gwdtition.ataU if ow were»tbat|bp 
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M'ArdpfGod ftm el^rftj or prMlj €fi«lo-- 4 md ti«pt 

whoUjr ftoni tU fUft looM of tiio lphy f Ikfmm iktm m oSii*i%. lb« 
Popintt W fofied up o imll of Mpomioii deiw moo^ipc&iog 
tfwj thing coonnctcd with Gbd'« word and ordfamoa 
Ibo laity wore poaottiioil diapoaaoaaed of their sohloat birthright ee meOt 
and thor noUeat privilegta aa Cbriattana. lo opjmtion to aooh liota and 
waBa of dmarcation, the Protaatanta proclaimed tDat^-^^aa the BttoaiM wore 
comnumded ta tbcir diligent reading of the 8criptnrea»and‘oor Satiour bad 
tiyotaied all to aearoh them, and ooovleted the Pbariaeea of error beoanae 
tlwy knew them not— ao, muat the Seripturea be regarded aa the prednaa 
baiitage of all, and conseqnently, mnat be diatribntea to o//<-^fraely to ali— 
to all alike— without any reapect whatever to the man*>inyented dwtinctiona 
of laity and oleri^ to all, of whatever nat ioa. or clime, or age, or aes, 
who were ibund<m/a and wiiling topcniae them! In this aober and rational 
and duly clrcumacribed lense, and yet in contradietinction to the lawleae 
reatrictlona of Popery, we said, without any fear oi being mUiinderatood I7 
candid and honoorable inen, that we did advocate and practiae tbe^^indii* 
cr^inoie distribution of the Bible. But If any one ohoae to allege, by way 
of jtadng at our eapcnae, but chiefly to exnoae hia own folly, that we pled 
for ilie demented procedure of the monk of the middle ages that we 
pled for the circulation of the Bible indiscrtmtitate/p, in the all-embracing 
•enae of imparting it literally to ever^ creottfre— to embryos and idiota, to 
aueklinga at the breast and the childlahly illiterate who could not readi to 
tb« scoffing crow who condemned and the aenaeteaaly apathetio who ca^ 
not Ipwr it, to the self-sufficient proud who swore they would not pemae, and 
^ awinlih multitude or **lewd fellows of the baaer aort*' who mMa 
Inaunily turn round and rend it to pieces befbie our eyes if any tmng 



n*ui>r! 




toe vile toMoiMtion, and in contradistinction to luch lawlea* latitum 
ad 'mnloi^y impotad to ua, did «e dcdaio, without any Aar of biin| 
ndtondcrctw by candid and honourable men, that we did not adfooato or 
practiaa Uie mdkeriminaU distribution of the Bible. .And betwwp those 
twodeclaratiena, oi dutribuHitf Muerimiiiattfy in «n,tniriety to oni;ai^ 
ranted refdtb or Puaeyite restncUona, and of not (NitrAitfdv 
mUt^ in contrariety to alleged Proteatant ladtudinarianiani,. w iaH!lk.iaM 
or can^ or honest ndnd could possibly detect the aamUaiiocor the apthm 
of a oontradiciion. 

Still, the vdee nf Komauiam and its sobmlirive aud imlbiBee, thoiSk 
aonwwtet enalty dlaowaed daughter, Pnacyian, was neither aatUMnor 
afianoed. Faiiiiigi hr tesla, or jokea, or puna pa eoantdrutta-diw. aam 
shooliim progeny of iU*Himt«bed heada and iU-mgriatsd ha a rt a— t o Snlta 
naked AlBat or ataih staring contradietiom upon ns, the B a mwi i t said Am 
Pnaqdka nlika wilted in dweunciiw the tediaciiaioata cireniatMn.nf-tlin 
pkia, avan in our aohar and Itentad atene^ witbant htteg^it linig, am* 

. Bho Ikr. O. pwiacd agam, to aik, «heto*ae fU, toHiBihla teti;^ 
" to bn Smndf The But answer nswi^ wasi, Md. tU iClptilh.- 

tl«t itorda wart intended to ha atgaa of liyaMtela - of / ‘ ‘ 
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iHkrM Mb. It dUkrtii 

Mtrdly unlM ill tfif bokidi of A coi^tlion ftMi» 

AOd A -^moir iMlvatlon. We knew of the onlrereiil Chmh bf ftHe 
Mieven •Hwe thewdrM beiwn. of imw exliting in the Iboir iMtkN 
the enfth. And i^eknew of tne Chorch and gcneml AitettiUy of jAe^lljm 
horn in heaven— who chaunt their hanehijaha hcibre the thme. 

Mm found that none of theae aenfea, or all of them put togeihtTf aulteil 
the viewa vhich onr opponenta entertained of tliat av*jy 
imeihing^ which they ao emphaticallv deuominate. rns'Ciitacii f 
then, were we to go in queat df thia oracular dame— thia dwe«Mivii^ 
mother-^thia more than [ielphmn Pythoncartf \Vc had heard of the (ffWa 
Church, the Syriac Church, the Neatnnan Choreh, the Coptic Church, the 
Ahyaaitiian Church, the Moravian Church, the Lutheran Church, the 
Helvetic Church, the Englinb (?hafch* the "Scottish Church, the Amertean 
Church, and the Romiah Churc'h. Did all these unitedly conatitute tun 
Cnnacn f If ao, we might aa well attempt to elicit harmony and order ftom 
the dark pavilion, where Chaoa reigned, and Rumour next, and Chance^ 
and Tumult, and Coiifualon, all embroiled, and Discord with a thousand 


varions mouths*’— might as well expect to extract nectar and ambrosia fVom 
the horrid cauldron of monstrous and prodigious things pr^ared by the 
witches in Mnebeth^as attempt or expect to deduce any thing approach- 
ing to a consistent or uiiifomi, not to talk of infhllible. interpretation, iW)tn 
such heterogeneous and contradictory materials. Where, then, were we to 
go for The Cnuhoh f ff it he any one of those now enumerated, which 
IS ihnione f The Papist replies unhesitatingly, “ The Church fif llotne.*' 
The out and out Puseyite as unhesitatingly responds to the decision ; since 
to him the Anglo-Catoollc Church Is precious, only in so far as he is pleased 
ro delude hitaself with the revolting Action that slie is a veritable branch 
of the ^ Holy Roman Catholic Church/' This, then, was ttif Cuttmtou 
which alone had inAiUible authority to interpret the Diblc, and impose her 
hilknible interpretations on the consciences of all men. We ask for the 
proof of her possessinssodi an awful authority. If a reply be condeseendM 
upon, we are referred to the Ihhlc (hr the authoritative evidence 1 Thit 
is, we are referred for proof to that very book*, the meaning of which wf 
cannot poasibJy comprenend, til) the referring partv bat prcviimly amibtmii« 
ed and Imposed upon us its own tnikmbic interpretations ! I Wlfet a 
mockery is this! What a glaring example of the ** bemng of the 
and the ^ reasoning in k cirere,*' both united f 'llmki be to CoS 
theiiupinttion end comequisnt iaAUibiUtjr ol’tlie Aible ret upob » noK<of 
ilfOftegiUe evidence, altogether independent of the officinoe 
Aoti of ibo Chareb of Rome I Thank* be to God, that in thll mid {tMW 
ibereif not ** one jot nor tittle, *' to indicate that the Itfvimt itbftntd’lti 
Infidlibifit/Ma ever deaigiwd to be confeircd on that C^orcb^ ennoandM 
«lricb,(Mi iheeoDlraiY, ft nrat^rttiietl/ fbretdd, that ib^..alio«ld bo d^ 
tinnialied dor,b9 " oH deodvdbkMii dflttmyiitip^ 

N^sr Thabb^ tffloS^ttjiit'i^ the adlhority for aUBh'-art^liiiei ftwdan* 
rfona re(rtt npon Hotlung better, aottidg higher, nothiM ^AaHe tbaai 
iier otto fjfibg^otae«aid deaeitifil fn^reiationa of iw 1 

' ftit, eten monmtarilj admitting!* flir the aefca of amHtlteiboteorof 
Klfie fivtliari ihht ioftliiUlie m intha Church of ivfthBi 

Anfaateb taa^oriliatdUib,%S 4hefbuiid r Wi^lbthoDb^ 
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Lord bif dormtfd to bo **oontiimed with tho i^l of Mb nwiitliiiod db^ 
itrojed with tbo bi^litneii of biieomingr But, oport fifom tUfe«ttooiidin| 
iwamption aitcw^her^ we fletly deny» ye«^ am poeitHrefy diqwove Ide |mw« 
tended inlfklfibilajr. Por» whet is meeot by infitllHiiHfy f Is it not soroo^ 
thing more tlmii stniple ecttiel galltleseaels of error f Is it not t downrig^l 
ineapabiiUjf of Wheit then, ssys /ftstoiw to this high nreteneionf 
Whdiy irrespeetive of thescandalousiy immomlliveB (d'many mtim Pqiesi 
some m whom hare been denounced by candid Romanisfi themseKwe ae 
** monsters ofwicktnlnriui,’* only look at the di'eisions and coonter^decliions 
of different Popes, the edicts and Gounler*edicts, the bolls and counter* 
hulls, the anathemas and eoontcr-anathemas I And if you can satisfy ua 
that black is the same as white, bitter the same as sweet, light the same 
as darkness, Christ the same as Belial, then, but not till then, will you 
latisiy us of the uniform iiifnllibility of the P»])cs ? it is a shocking fiction 
•"-as revoltingly untrue to the facts of authentic history, as it is impio^y 
blawbemous against God. 

ifere it is that the moderate Homanist begins to take alarm; 
and, in the hypocritical, accommodating, and blandly complaisant 
spirit of Bossuet, he ventures to sugge^st that the infallibility does 
not reit in iht Fope ptrsonaii^. If not, where doi^s it rest ? He smoothly 
and softly whispers, In the Churrh unwersal with the Pope at its head. 
Very well. Wl mt is meant by the Church universal f 0r)es it mean the 
tutire body of Romanists, lay and clrricnl ? No, No. 1*he laity have 
Bothiog to do with it. l^'hat, then 'fhe whole body of the ordained 
cler({V. Very good. Has the whole hodif of tlie cnnonical clergy been ever 
ealled togetheiwever assembled in onepiace*-«-to rid themselves in their ag* 
gregate and collective capacity, of their conjoint infallibility in the inter* 
pretatiun of Scripture f^^and hare they leR such infallibile interpretation as 
an inestinuiblo and imperiHhnble legacy to tfie world ? No. Tbe whole 
bodp of the clergy have never been ao convened ; and from the very nature 
of the case, never can be. What then has been done to obtain the infalli- 


ble interpretation of the universal Church with the Pope at its heed? 
Why, truly, from among the thousands and tens of thousands of the cleigy, 
elbw hundreds of presbyters, bi8hq>s, cardinals, and such Bke d^itatm, 
have been summoned together tb one place. 9o, these then hare nveh the 
nfiUUble Interpretation of the universal Chnrcb? Why, really, wondert 
Aever cease. A mere section**! mere fragnicnt— a mere fractionid segment 
ef the universal Church is held to be equivalent to, and identict^y one abd 
tile same as tbe universal Church ttsdr! Hitherto, we have been e&ustomed 
ft arithmetic and geometry, to reckon, in our simplieity, that ^ the whoM 
b greetbr than a part.** And this we have presumptootiSly mhed into the 
kaukof afirat truth *-aQ Intuitive principle— en mdtfputable axbmt Hence^ 
ftrward we most remember the bmous maxim of the dark asea, ^ tlmt 
what h j^ilosQiftfealty truemay bb theologlcaliy blse.** AndthgetdlembT 
wby^y be true in the j^ibsepby of ordinary aritbmeiic orMftiit 
we nmst Imnceftm bearmiidDd, that, in tbe phOddbidWef 
a M Pl b eedesbatiait gi^try, it most be heM as iiieoiitiwvet«ft||y 
(rH^tel**the whole b edwidtd a part,* orbenvcfiid|y; th^ 
kqttH^ibe'Whblt P ‘ 

' Qalled lby euch dheeiwiiimid(^ gnesitoidng, and probfaiiL emi 
Oi Rmnditlst at uKU (Ire, and tmiftig 
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ofili tela ^ 

|*it noTibiq^y tUaf^^^CM hit tifaii you tbf Mdty I ittfluM 
eveatm t but ycm mtun either plook it outi er at Imt you muai^ubi 
it luofher wordi, Qod hw endowed you with the power of tUo|»,w% 
orinincliiigt ioddof ; bat you mutt not think «t all, or you mutt jtlmdt 
to tUnk tit you?* And thU it the tddrew of one ikIUbte werm ef 
to taotlier eoatUy fidiible worm of the duet t Might not the Eoma^iutt 
it wimly end retionally tey, ** (moA hnt given vou eyei« eert| end bthtt 
orgeoe of tense; these too ere fellible ; do not therefore trntt themf fMI 
tbmn out, or el hmst do not ute tliem, end eliow ut to see end hear wy^l 
whose organs of seeing end hearing ere equally Ikilihle with your owitt^ 
«-*>Thtt8 hfiTC we gone to the llomish Cnurch in quest of an infiifiible faltme 
pretetioti; end the end is that we mn only att it when we agree to dlwstt 
ooraeivee of the highest function of a rational intcTIlgence, as well as of OUr 
responsibility to (lod altogether !-^nly get it» when we consent (o redpee 
oui selves to a level with the uiithiiiking clod of the valley, or theqqaaliy 
unthinking brick or stone which constitutes the pavement betieatli our Ihetl 
Recoiling with abhorrence from such a soul- withering, (tOfl-dlshonoriii|| 
conclusion, we bid farewell for ever to the prelendcdiy itiiMlible Church wUn 
her prHcndedly infallible inUTpretations. An^ in reference to any inn 
Church of Christ, what do we say tliat its interpretations are ittikllibk^ 
beennse they arc i7s f No such tniiig. I'hey are only so, in so far as they 
east tty correiqmmi with the analogy and proportion of faith in God*l holy 
word. And as every true Church ta built wholly on the foundation of tbs 
Apostles and Prophets/' Jesus Christ luinself being the chief eorner* 
atone— and as it shines only by the light which it borrows and redecti ftom 
Jehovah's Holy Oracles,— to send us away from the Uible itself to the tft» 
terpretations of any Church, is just to send us from the glorious suq le 
obcatn fi^h ilhirnioatioii froin the pale inoou, which has no light beyoi^ 
what she borrows and redects from the sun himself f 


Being done with tnu Ciitmoii we are neat thrown upon TuainttOii, fyr 
its oracular and intkllible interpretationa« Very well { in the ikee, open, and 
inquiring spirit of Protestantism, we ask, what is this Tradiiiktm^ and whm 
bit to be found? Here we are told that it is of two kiti^, tertlliip an4 
mmeriiUn or oruL In Hmmt, or at the outiet,*wo feel dispo^ to aak^ In 
a more legitimate form than the Caliph Omar ; — Passiiig hy literaimw atj 
•eumee altogether, which, being &iriy within the grasp of the tmloral 


fheuBiaa, the Bible never proposes to supply, and coming to matter| of mm 
rnptiaiwfh moral and religious, dots this supposed hiikllibie Tiaditm i^ 
yottiw agree with tba Bible or not ? if it does, of wbst use is U ned 

a ameh simplert and easier, and safer process to i^iply diieclly to ^ ffihji s 
Hittfl If it does nor, it is mid mottba, oatndisttbjeeta, worse than ttinlesil j 
bsoMiae in that cbm, by betog Anti-Biblleal, it is indisputably AnU-Obriit 
tlan, aadi Ibeiwfbre, not ouly^oot iofttlible bat mlf'svid 


OT »cyi Maw #t>f but imperk^y thi 

■ttnivftM, IniiKMidaiktMiitj, caMcd ** rndiUoii/'toi»ii^Std'449 # 
cb« it» iimetmmt iMtetiMfS 

r.fMdbtai. «thMe kHiit,b anl 

liSlM IMWm aw «» to iwtof ' to m iwmiw a tto, 
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miiriT of thond FiUhm. Andifloo nmek bftdtiot be«ii airogotod o«i4tN»r 
batolf bj tuperttUimi-rlddeii Papiotitod Pum^Ium, wooid it befrm Um 
breM of any Protetuat, to disturb thatr hallowed ashes. But* wbim 
monstrous preteosions are unwiselr and irreverently set up oe their bdMdf, 
--preteiisioDs, which iutcrfere with the exclusive snpiwinacy of Cbrlsl and 
his inspired Apostles ;-*«prtftensioDi^ moreover, which, if conceded, would 
enisb mr ever the right of private judgmentr-^reduee the humso mind to 
a condition of anile decrepitude —acid burst open the ilood^gates of error 
to deluge and lay waste a weary land ;^tt is time, high time, that 
evciy creature, endowed with reason and intelii^nce, should arise and 
ask, What credit is due to them ns expounders of God's word, or whether 
their views of Divine Trutli, or their interpretations of the Holy Scriptures 
are worthy of being regarded, in any way, as iitAdlibic ? 'I'hc theme was 
immense ; but be (Dr. D.) diapaired not of rendering it briefly intelligible. 
Three charges he must bring against the Fathers, w hich* muiit (or ever 
annihilate not only all elaiius to the high prerogative of infallibility, but all 
claiius to anything like superior deterence or respect, as interpreters of 
sacred writ. 

jp,>«f....As re{mrds the meaning of particular passages, apart from any ge- 
neral system of interpretation, tho Fathers constantiy indulge in the most 
fhntsstic conceits, the most puerile follies, the most marvdlous absurdities, 
and absolutely tneflable aberrstioini of reason and &ucy, I'his alone would 
render them utterly unsafe us guides, because they are glariogly and eeUV 
evidently uusound as interpreters. Take one specimen from bundrede or 
ttettsands that might be adduced to illustrate this position. You know the 
passage in Cor. iii. 1,3 And 1 brethren eoula not speak onto you as 
unto spiritual, but ss unto camsl, even as unto babes in Christ. 1 have fed 
you with mUk and not with meat ; for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, 
neither yet now ere ye able.*' I'lsis passage DMomea the subject of com* 
meat in one of tbe writings of Clement of Alcxsodria—oue of the wisest 
end best and most celebrated of the Fathers. But, without eonsulting hiie^ 
what is the moauing which every Sabbath seboiar, and every inteUigenc 
Christian peasant in Great Britain would undoubtin^^jr attach to it ? is it 
not this— that the Apostle upbraids the Corinthians with the little progresi 
they had ^t made in Divine knowledge or in the Divine life— that in oonse*» 
quence, they were more carnal than spiritual, yea little better than babeeiq 
Christ— that, on this account, he was still obliged to treat them as babes, 
thst is, feed them with milk and not meat? In other wonb, from the l«w 
aaroal state of their minds, and their little progpress in spiritual hnowledge, 
be was under the necessity of intruciing them in the SHupleetaiid ossiM 
and most elementary truths of the go^, as they were umde to bear, wii** 
el^to comprehend tboee bigberand more subhme views ofthegospddie- 
pensstion which are meat'* to them that are stroogeet in frith, and saoat 
adnmoed in experienee of the spiritual iilb. U not this the plsiii, simoleb 
obvious, unmisudumble impon of the passsge f But we mom noi efareuMe 
the Bible muong people who, ifleft to themselves, are sues in this way to 
iuffsqirel it, if any wise thoofl^^ or candid! No! we must send eumg 
w||i this passage the dSdbveiit but infrlUble expoeitkm ofeacicttiTiuditiiNi 
iifCjSpnteined in one ofibo most justly esteemed of ell tbe tudeiit Falbm. 


Mitt dien is hb iuterpretatm i Why, he ie sadly puaaled and petplwd. 
HIw mt In Ustiasa^ ielflgieusperfrctioa him iu 

abetinenea from eertdumaaiem driaks, aod^ln anidiy ollmrp^ 
asoatfeisiiL Toabttamfram^imal,i.e.frsifrmiat,wi»aa wqpsiw 
teiietteuf tbeaiiniMt lo^fwcfreiiiA. It wuevlhii wldch,gttAHi»M<dit 
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. Am «lnm Iw mH JaA iriih H neat’!! 

^i^apirinat/’ Thh n fneiady tin aeaMm aT tin opbii^iaM 
tfeeiiof the age of CloMot Haw k the oontraiiety to be aecKWle«ln» 
erexfliiiiedafnijpr TowiMt hinm thieardtnoentempti Inealbi^^^ 
aeMbtaoee a ptmgt fiom Joha fl My flesh is neat IndeeiiniiAjiMy 
blood is drink iod^” How then does be vnravel the difflcahjrF Mel 
a iUBpIe exercise of his own common sensci but by a long dli|ttiiiri0aaii 
the pnysiolo§^cal pro|>erties of** milk/* ^^bkK:d^" and ** neat*' or flesh/* 
many part# of which are too loathsome to be rebeatied in ears poUle,'^bttt 
the imdo subataiice of which may be thus compenduMisly suteth What ia 
milk ? It is purified, filtered or spiritualised blood l'-~*J'hat isi biped whieb 
has been ^ spiritualised by cuuUct with air in the arteries !-«-Wbal sgaift 
is meal or flesh ? It is ** solidified blood.** But milk being only iptritua* 
liied blood, blood is of course only another form of milk. Now« as we have 
seen that flesh is only solidified blood, and ddood onlr another form of tnilk^ 
we may well pronounce flesh to be but solidified milk. And what can aoli« 
difled milk be, but— cheese f By this happy and ingenious solution the 
joyous Father succeeds to his own sstiifsction, in reconciling the apparwut 
discrepancy between the Apostles* statement and the ascetic miAioniwbieh 
were on the ascendant in his day I And such is a genuine speriuieu of the 
sori of infallible interpretaiioQS which the Romanist and the JPuseyile 
would call upon us to oiisctiuoate, aloog with the Bible, ftom the wriUea 
traditions of the Fathers ! 

Second/y.— Besides such glaring absurdities in the rendering of partlculai 
peesages, there were many false modes, schemes, canons or systems of 
Interpretation current among the Fathers, which extended to, aflccted, 
tingw, or ritiated the whole stream of rerealed troth. One of theiw was 
the iM4*flrAia or equivocation. Under the influence of this system it was 
held| that any w<^ in any |Muwage may have anvoneof the mcauinffs which 
it where else possesses in toe language— wholly irrespective ofthc ge^ 
neiml eerne of the passage itself, or coniiectioii, or context. This flrightful 
lalitudioarinn principle they equally extended to the LXX. translation of 
rim Old Testament, which they erringly held to be inepiiwd. And thus any 
one word in the Old or New 'i'estament might be made to possess any one 
of the meanings annexed to k throughout tbw whole vast extent m^tlle 
wvmiowingly copious language of Grcece«-*tbere being no lei, nor lumt, nog 
hindrance whatsoever beyond the whim, or caprice, or fancy, or iiifenuit|r:i^ 
rim tadividual commentator ! For iasCam, Solomon says— Lei ny mrdi 
be lbw**-«-ind a very rimfde and inteliigiblft and excellent adviee it Is# 
Bet the term rendered **word** happens etaewhere in the Greek toDgae tfl 
denote U ekn km l^ one pafrieabrkiid of word in Grammar, vU. 

So then, eayaone of the Fathers, in accordance with his scheme , of nauddf 
bokjgpt ** Ml thy words be AsqT may meiin, and in my oplmon dess hem 
BMiD ^let riiy ecriis hefcw.** Tmn is, the wise mao is firing difidioiisefa 
mwmmirieal chBneter^flw tliepiwper,aod especially tllMp■reo•e^!efserfie/ 
Thisejs mdttmholj enough t but It b compaiativriy jhmriiss. Strelysi 
however, it needs no prm to shew that were such e hs s ei e riijflhing s a bb, 
ProtmuKliltt prinrale to he mendly applied, it wouti rianafenit the 
BpUe es eonqdeiai& as wny of dm flOM metamorphoses of From 

hMgAJill^totheisetiMnhinpmrimpatHitwoHUjO^ eoiiverik 
wdjfm a Mmnth offlidriMWt wbhomaelue-fim 
rifllrinh%«Mlhhe thatswism|(|innAa^ mr ns. im* 

fiwfla nB y se t end e i ninfiA ,tt!hflto»’lt wnuld soon, hsimmid into a rimoric 
nsiai''''of iMflBrii^4mrien2gnuM^.sttdaUogeiloi^ ^Anfl ihis^was 

llmseiinilwisrith HmmSthtnu mseningi, a#en and renrittf sB men^ mm# 
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ihiijiroeeMofmjaliAedMdrajniifyi^^^ hfUL 

unbloahioff fditfeiiw tfi the pra^M of tbt ukoM 

bieroglyphici «eredeii|pMd to YeU bMdaii iriidoiii<*^«iid thopi«etiei»oM« 
CirnK;Mii pbUoMipbori, •• «f U •» of ail tlie iMttlioii oraeiei and baailHNi 
niytbologtea aiiiea the world began. PoUmiing oot lha amtit of dm 
Ryfttem, aaeh Father tlirew the rarioui testa of ScrifHure tatohiiomi 
amphibologlMl alembic, and there eubjeeted them to anndry torturing 
proceMOi, and thence pretended to extract their subtle essence or quintce* 
seitce of mjfstktl lore exhibiting the tinge and colour of the experimenter'a 
own favourite notions and pi^minant prepossessiona And to theet 
attenuated and unsubstanriaL and evcr>changiog essences we are refeitedt 
as embodyiiq; the in&Uible interpretatioiis or written traditions of the 
Fathers ! 


JAird^.-^’rhe gradual, and ultimately, the general introduction of the 
spirit and principles of the (Grecian and Gnostic philosophies into the 
a^emea of Bibiicai intcrpreutioii, tended still Anther to aogineot the 
confusion and detract from the authority of the Fathers as commentators 
on the word of God. This was pre-eminently true of the Platonic philo- 
aophy, Arst brought into unnatural alliance with Christianity by an 
otnerwise amiable sod estimable man, Justin Mart^. But after'him Ire- 
Ileus, TertuUian, Clement and others carried it to the extent of a perfeel 
Plato^maaia. Let one example suffice as a specimen. In Greeca,the 
school of the Stoics advocated the doctrine of a stem, tndoniitable, uneon-* 
Irollablc fatalism ; the Platoniats, on the contrary, advocated tlic ocher 
axtreme of self-regulating unliniited freedom of the wiU. This latter dogma 
was brought to tmt on the system of Christian doctritio. Andlosu^a 
climax waa it carried that many of these infalUbla Fathers actually proefadmed 
that tbe will of man could, by a aclf-originating act, produce saving fkhh 
in the soid— could, by a aelf^oririnatiiigact, accomplish its own election kilo 
the true Chundi and family of God--could, by a self-originatiug act, finally 
aebieve its own salvation ! And thus were two of the most fondamental 
artidesof the CKrjstian Iwth, vis. the utter worthlessness of man and 
his utter moral inabilky to save himself, together with the uncondHtonal 
freenesa and sovereignty of Divine gracr in^eiecling, calling, juatiQring and 
sanctifying the rinuer, levelled inthe dust! And on their ruins, was feared 
tha toweling fiibric of srif-righteousneas, which, with all its pride4ha- 
teriug acconipanimcnts and grace-deatroyingconsequeoces, eveMually tiwit* 
muted Chririknity itself into the mcwtaigantic of the multitudinous sttam* 
ilitions of the earth! Plato preferrad to Christ! The doetrines or his 
sahetd preferied mtheinniiwdieachiiigsof dm Ape^^ The Seripliiaia 
quoted, only to be set aside, or extdatoed away, or squared into some Ihiead 
eansiaienoy with the philoiophy of a heathen! And yet to these PlatoniMK 
Fnthera, we are vefaved as tha hest^if infiillible, emmsitors of Sacsed 
Wriil (Ms shatnecAi those who wonldsm us there! If we want 4o know 


thedootruMtofFlatonref AiialotKlelns at once appfy to them. Snll( 

S ig and tUfsIieit ater vighteouatiem, we seek ameim them Aw the 
and dkthiguMktnidimliineaof divine giaee and a dtvindfy 
i»mlyaiyfyierfeieaiou> expositions oftlmiama^ me 
mueh in vain. Albw expariamang ^ pangs wkhmw hhrt^ 




•Mf. F«r MiiapRtttiip%>«» tat aal§.4mmait* 

AftHt wi j| a w riK I t 

Mmitsaa'imM^e-iaiMilklkr'Mia asiliiBS assl thMaia)nf.llisaa fimsa' JhMmlmi 


tl 


no okim to <»voii on thtoeoif 

ilft«Diioo».«IMi nuf hive hoeo ofthy 4eiivmd hf the tiMO 

•toa wo eii t idwiUi thei. AH thdr eothetititivoippeiii^iiot^ 

MptMte FtM iheie thcgr itteoipt to juitHyt <Aen 
mvrhd opii^t^aothiiig having been oriUsr Mivered hjr the AMAihwlH 
•taatiilly additioiuil or difemit fron, ftr leea comraijr lO| ivfait hat biMlio^ 
corded In die written Goi|iels and Sfuailee. Chr^ioalom» perii«|^ the mil 
deanent of all ihe Fitheim in htc homiliet, repeatedi)r dectarei4hai|MeU 
Chmiaiui oughi to have reeourae to Me &ri)>ferei-*>>tlMit, cinoe herecyhid 
hdhited the Chureheo,Me riieme ^rijneree amt could adM a fmidikpioof 
of Chrietianit/ and a retuge to theac who aiodeeiroaa of arriring el the trtMi 
{aitb«->that tbm ia no other metbod left to thore vriio are willing to dkoover 
the true Church of Christ ; but by the Seriptuns alt»ae--*'tbat tt is aheuid 
while we will not trust other people in pecuniary aflklits but choose to vadken 
aad calculate Ibr ousehes, that in matters of far greater eonsequencef we 
should implicitly follow ihe opiuimts of otheiu, ttpttiuify at wt^tntt Me 
fooit traci amd ptrfoci rule md tiandard by which to regulate our aevaral 
inquiries, m. ihr rtgulatutnt of tht Dimnt iaWi^AtU tnerdbre, he could 
wish that all would iiegleot wimt this or that man aaserts Ibr truth, and in* 
veatigate aU these things in Me Seripiurtt** From all this it cannot bo 
doubted that the wUest and the best of the Falheri would be the Aral to 
disclaim the honour that has been so indiicreetlv thrust upon ibem*«>*woiild 
be the iirst to repudiate the imssesrion of the alleged attribute ofiufiillihiUty 
«^would be the Amt to renounce such high pretensions as presumptuous 
towards their fellow'inen, and blasphemoui towards God 1^ Away then for 
ever with the pi^iaterous dogma of the iufttUibihty of their inttipretationa 
or written traditions! 

l( wriUmtraditim cannot be trusted asa safe, and Icastof all, as an ioftl* 
ttble enterpreteroffiacred Scripture, inAtiilely U*m can oral IVadilionbt trust* 
td« Indeed iff daims and pretension to he aceounteda guide at all to the sensa of 
Holy writ and the mind of God's aiylrit revealed therein are a plain outnigu 
even on the ridiculoua. ** By their fruits ye shall know them,** is a dirino 
maitin of anhtrsai appUeabUUp. I^et us apply it as a test or touchatottO 
to the aubjeet of oral Tradition. What ftMlts,*' thtDr haa this 'I'raditioD 
ever home toeotitle it to beexalted to the scat*of infallible aotboritvf Bjr 
meaiM of its vnterpretatioDa, it enabletl the Fhariiees of old to ** masu void 
Ibe Law of Mosea"«-to evacuate the Prophets of all their spirttual lipi^ 
fteaBcy-^to gam for themselves an absolute ascendancy over an ipiorsilt 
Budlatic people-^ exasperate the popular mind a^unst the i:;oid4ifi4*k 
«M tin Wjr Mewiab praniwd to tbe Fuhcn->to ttiitiiilitotollMi ltd 
K^tetioii«f “tlw Wmidcrfiil, the Couoi^or, the' Prince «fPetee'*-»Mid^1a 
the creel «f Calwj to rear e aionumeiit to ito genoiae ehenoUr md 
trinaph■eiieknl^ht«p|Mlendalarnltbevbole wiinrMofGedl InlNW 
cMit ecal IMSdiiit haa tritaeaied tbe eomraimnatSoa «f ite lehem la thn 
aieetlnarilieaMMt Udaoneediflea iriiich the vorid hatnerer w i ia i < h » 
Mug afHMitth- IdatoMoa, and WntoheouMii CbuMhar Eeai*. IipuMf 
hanedf Vhebbtotr of ifteeahaadradyeanu «M«oalfaMMland|Hi^ 
fci w u ae d greed IIm falhllihto totcimetetim of oi«l TredMnf i fadeadi 
Whetaajwaaihoatic lliitoijrf likA at the oodieinted aad hdyapatoUe 
>hei» «r tlie caM,aaild» iMt4ld» roundrei to be begidM gad MQad 
btl^aonadSwaad toaiiiil Metmiogi. Lookiiff a ri >b H# i d 
leetNi af HbtotjV'Vhaf'^Sa «* tMtig tadf TlM<i«<aa tad dial and 
T ied it kia haa ao itowpiatod SedMato aa to d eS ea -^ha ’ria wB a h y of 
CMadaa I'lrthhi, tSiah 'odWtolMrto'he ** hi tfM aad-la ttnCi^tlw 
imi a d t al i «B -el' m- ^ mdSHt i a i n a n i ito af 



Tiirii'gAtod ]mei«ulHifalUM tbeoolnm oCtht rainbow miie gmd^.jPttet 
ofihe peacock t tail--HUNl the moltiplicatkm of fhet and nmmoniea, wbScb 
ID grotesque variety giid meaninglesa abeurdfitv taatlv eieoed alltho rittM^ 
of BiicicDt and modern Paganium j^t tog^her Ir-And tfak ic the Tiwition 
to wliicb we arc referred as an infaUtide interpitter of God's word J 
oral Tradition has so interpreted Scripture as to have successmly ptrfMtitd^ 
or nstttrii/taed every leading and peculiar doctrine of Kevslation, 
connected with man's lapsed and sinfui estate by natnret his justiikatioii 
through faith alone without any works of merit of his own, and hla 
aanctmcation by the grace of rae ilotv Spirit independent of the pre- 
tended efficacy of ritualistic forms. And to these corntpUom k has 
added sundry new and strange doctrines of Demons, of Purgatory, of 
subordinate Idedintors, of the worship of Saints, the adoration of Angels, 
the hom^e to the Virgin Mary*— so tliat were the holy Apostles to arise 
firom their grave they could no longer recogniae tlie ‘‘ imtiiral likeness" of 
the truths which themselves had taught,— so compieicljir hid, or distorted, 
or exasceiiited have their features become under the viaor of that mas* 
quenicuiig harlequin— oral rradition I— And yet, this is the authority to 
which we are referred for its infallible interpretations ! Farther still; oral 
'Iradition has so interpreted Scripture as to have manufactured and added 
five Sacramental Ordinances of its own to the only two that were 4>ver in- 
stituted by the great Head of the Christian Church or his Holy Apost^^ 
And even on these two it luw looked with its Medusa^like bead; and 
from being beautifully svmbalicai, stpiiicant, commemorative, sealing ordi- 
nances, refreslung to the eye of faith and exhilarating to the renovated 
spirit, it hns traiisfornicd tliem into pieces of dead, senseless materialism, 
endowed with certain intrinsic virtues or qualities that operate magically 
in conferring spiritual graces mid gifts, somewliat after the manner of speila 
or channs, or talismans, or witching incantations. At if the adorers of 'fra* 
dttion or Ecclesiastical Alchemists were bent on out*strtpping their 
coteniporaries of ** FJixir" and ** Philosopher’s stone" celebrity— the Phyeical 
Alchemists of the dark ages— who pretended also to tbe most wondrous 
dtsooverics, such as a peculiar preparation of agate which bad the siiigalar 
virtue of rendering the dullest aud most stupid at once eloquent and vritty 
—a peculiar preparation of laurel Jeaf which, being placed in a particular 
position on the crown of the bead, had the uncommon virtue of irainena% 
fortifying tlie memory -a peculiar preparation of the brains of birds, ind 
especially birds of swift wing, which had tbe rare virtue of manwUousIr 
exciting and expanding the imaginative fficuliiea! And such it tbe Tra» 
tion to which we are referred ffir infallible interpretations of Jehovah's IMf 
C)racles ! Once morSf oral IVadiiion hat ao interpreted and illuatvatini 
aeripture in regard to the lives of worthies of the <dden time, whose ftiitb 
and other gracea and labours of love and godly devotedness have been 
racorded by the pen of ioipintion as to obscure, eclipse, or wholly effime 
the (preat moral and aptrilnalleasona tliereby conveyed —and inatead thileA 
of, baa banded down to us a goo% consigoment of phytieffi or ibatillieAi»i> 
mains of their persoiw nr objects aisodaled with thisir memory, ffieneo- 
tbe teeming brood and rabble-rout of venerable feKca^ Ibr the amuaeiiient 
if eredoloua, the ndminiiioa cd* the ignorantly devout, and Ifek 
•CQfB and ^comeropt of aUtrSoher and ri|(hl-tbinkiii| anen. Wovdci>- 
wofiting relict ind^ t The bonea of Abraham, raaae, and Joeefb-^ 
tbe sioiieoii wtiieh tbe fbiber of the faithAtl oftrad bbt eo^, eon^iib! 
chips fljf the hraaeu iiVpiani---iiid mieciinena of tbe mhmialn the wMsniia* 
ondlbsblessoma of Anrmi i#d GaanM ilHiei,mebara^ 

smSMdlW} aidbaiMiiee ofjoaipb ^eepouscdkmfbiidofMayy^ 
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diNinM aMMuriit : wkUt ikiNMttitiBt iMMIIi 

t^v^sn^wtubifii mppdioft'^ ^^«wt 

llw«MN|Vludr guaaikBt of Johatth BlMliil$''«Md «F<iw1IMtt M'-wlAArilil 
wwMlMt^Mdthtftn&igtr vntiagtUi i^tlit IMM^ibnill^^ 
«Mi vhidb iw fritetM t»tbt falMMA ftivtair, •» BdMtl1)N/1ti^ 
tff .G«d"<~« {rftM «f St. fMw’t Mtf kad chin. W» nrardinmtk^'Mi^ 
tha Maw aa vhfeh Ui mk ertw, tad nn ef tka idl af Ma 
aSabaniHUi ia the laka af (SBlilee~pan w the Vhfjk ttmfi ludr,t#<tMi 
gbdla, aae of her eambi aad ehoeo, her holjr epaoeal riag, aad mMlIjiMb' 
aUe qaaotitke of her aiffitl Aad of other Apoetleoi had Pro|hatlh ’|iS 
holy Martyn, no have eadloee aad ooaatleia ftagawataand laamoiwlht 
the dhareifled fonoe of hair aad headeaad aealla, toagoee aad tettl' ItQli 
bearda, Jaw>boBca aad ahouider bladat, rthe aad Krere aad haute, !a|a aad 
toeo aod tlippere, yea and portiooe of the my htaiAh ofeodie eWh* 
tally eacleeed by angele in rtoppered phida ! Bat «« miMt paule. ' t^‘ 
doea not know whether to entile or we^:— whether to emile at tbeia^' 
(able foolery of all ihie— or to weep at the bamiag thehonoar thereby re» 
Bected on the God oTUearen aad the ruiaouedelationt ptaetloBdoa the' 
aottli of men. We are ohaUeaged to aek'Traditioa to interpret aato at 
the Uvee aad actioaa and ehtraeten of Biophete, Apoitlee, nad Mirtyra 
of Jeane,aad to expound unto ua the ieaioDt whieh we are thnea k 
loam for oar own gmdanoe ud tUiectioa. And while we are waitiif| for 
the remnae.of thia infoUible oracle, it only pointaae to a moeeum (7an> 
tiqnaiiaa and unheard of phydcal oario«tiee~wonder.wori(ing reliea-> 
whieh ore aaidto peiform greater ffliraeleB than the living aenaata of God, 
of whoee they ate the pretended remnaota or memoriidat What ia tiUa 
bat tho craeleat of UMteicery— the blttereat of derieion t Wonder, oh haa> 
vena 1 and be aatoniehed, oh earth I-~at the ferbearanee and loag>aa^> 
ing patienae of the Lord f We aak for troth— anertlog trufo-Hiod we are 
Beat to oral Ytadition, the proliSe mother of liea. We oafc for verdfin, and 
aieawt to the btaoted heath. We aah for water flrom the oyetal ibimt, 
and ate cent to the atagnant nareh. We aik for bread ihmi tlie King'a 
etore'houee, and ore tamed adrift to feed on thome and tUetica. Waaih 
for light, and are cent down to the dingy cavema aad ooal pita oftbe earth. 
We aah for life, and ate aentto the mooldotia^ hooea and aahea oftte ae> 
pulohrel 

Seeing then the abeelatoimpoailritity of obtaining any thing libi laifol^ 
Ifoie iaterpretotioaa fiom that undefined and nndeftnable phantaafo udM 
Ramaniauaad Pneoyket deneniinate ran CJ>iraen»aad the eqpll fam^ 
aihiliiy of exMctiag ai^ thing tihe an infoUible, or even decent Mmh, 
iMcrpeetatian fiom that other enemwoe bagbear daaigaated YnAmtMfo, 
whether written or oral— ietae return to where we atartadi and thlfl .li( 
to the weed of God Itaeli^ ae eapreealy de t igne d and adbrntad he Hi'Oiii* 
idideatiafoHfole Anthortothe undcritandinga and heamef the tSSfoea 
of oMn.' i Wtttooaar that, notwMtAaodhig the tUvhie adaptttlon hatiwiti 
the Wfetaa word and the haman spirit, it doea otand'laniaM of Wldntti^* 
tatire Agent, who aaainthllft^ intarp^ iUuMdae,ah d d ifo^' Andv^ 
iathia great end ^atiaoe Agent t Notoiiy of tha jfoOaMy im fiar hh wa Of 
Olaraher TntdUm. but foe Omaipeteat Spitfoofelfftaaib ’^Miafoeia« 
fidlHde tMerpiem,Smfaifii8iiifo lttianinBter,foo iaiffll|f Bllfoiaefoffoal 
hiaiMd word whieh Iteflhahilf Once indiled. TeHigifohnN.emdtalttai 
edane- we wMdter eo n f m en d l i eh derheaed fotdtfoifo ww part with a oM 
'efilM wood wC Rfo. Siena fo a fonty Wfolu ■Wdi' h nd fi llt Bef n a^ t 
bli|Mr.' BcmaanfoaBafoaiefonaMmid mmtktiKL ^tleraiarblljiMa' 
in fim'hMaaMe'fohaaahrfowa ia aegiiifiyByfo di h W' Wih ipJhab ii ih i a.' 
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Bttt, iken, thijr to aH ettvailj^ atW and vmUt 

bla of iiiitMficiiif praf Miif lothiaiM^ 

Lei that betba btaw^jamafaii if blatk man. ^taldidtViiPabyliHtmni* 
siifimileB, and eacb^Krolnr M<bllo«ed by aahamoranBi, ' Hm WPM 
of Ood and tbt baart of man I Ybt fainuer iatbahaAiiiier; .fQf litf^ ja 
the dukty rock. Theaa may lia toeetber fi»r aver In a aart of mebaiiHMil 
jaata'poiltioo, oilbont aibcting or being aifocted— ibi one bv tba oibeihr 
imleaaaoma mightier powarlban Choroh* or TraditioiK or the cofieotivo cap|* 
bilitiei of all man and angeb, intervene. But let the word be once «ia)did 1^ 
the <>mnipotent*6pirit of God, and apeedily will it be followed by rente and 
ehaemeinthe fUnty rock of the human heart— yea, soon will the whole 
heart ^ broken to piecea— aye, and melted into contrition, too, before the 
Lord*-^the God of Israel— and the Rock of our Salvation ! TAere, is good teed 
and a good aoil— mutually fitted and adapted to each other. But there ta 
no life, no germination, no growth, no foliage, no fruit there, until the rain 
of heaven water it, and the aunsbine of heaven warm and animate it. So the 
word of God and the ami of an honest heart! But there is no Ufo— no 
aymptom ofjipiritual vitalitv or fruitfulness there— till it is visited by the 
dew of Kvii^ gaace and vivified by the quickening infiuences of the Holy 
Spirit. Lei, however, mat drops once begin to foil foom heavep on the 
dry 1 ^ parched soil of the human heart— at once the precursor and the 
earnest of the coming shower or copious aflbsion of the Uoly Spirit^s lifo* 
imparting grara— and jqieedily will the indeatmctible seed of the word take 
root, and frnctiiy—ioringuig. upwards, and shooting outwards- putting foirth 
bufb of verdure, and Uessomaof promise-«-and eventually heming golden 
fruit for simnortality. . i 

Behold, then, the higb and holy vocation of the active membtiaaiid 
agents of this Association. . With the Bible in their bands and the lova of 
the BibIt in Ibetr bearts, they go forth amongst spiritually dhaaied and 
men* They go forth in humble dependence on ^ presence apd agl 
ot the Holy Spirit, without wbm grace notfaiag^truly wise, hely, or gogd 
in the sight of God can ever be accomplished. They go forth knocking at 
every door, and addressing every individual who U reimy to lend an ear to 
their message of mercy. With the living voice they endeavour u» arrest 
attentiou, to excite the spirit cd* inquiry, to swaken concern for the jpiefnigi 
of the immortal soul. They speak of sin and the great salvation and tbsf 
tell that great though the sins of men mgy be, there is a still greeter Saviouh 
They point to ** the of Godi wbmtaketh awey the sins of the world;** 

and they tell that the Bible is that which lastifieth of Him. They prpcbim 
man*! natural hlindoess, and fogbility to aee ; his natural hardness of heart, 
and inability to foel ; his^natival undone and loat aatate, and mond inability 
to save bimfelf;-*«ad they tell that it is the Spirit qf God nlnnp wjlw, 
taking of the things of Christ and applying thgm tp thg epnb can asyihjuy 
anlighM, aavingly sqfren, and faringlly deliver. /l>ey declare tbel the 
word of God wElob ia tnwb, it |be grand ta# rmnnenl in the hapds of the 
Holy Spirili for eonviucfog and converting giaiiers;an4Aheypobtto the 
Bible as theipgiMtiee repomtory of that wori. And whew they Snd in£* 
vidnalt both able and wdliog, candidly and honestly to peruse, ^ fcirdt 
they give copiee of tilt Bihw, iu i^Me or in pert, accqmpaided with ipinj 
egnuwt couneels, and maiw Undly.jpntai{MWJl^ to 

own bUioving peomy and nhgiw .all to God BimaeU; ferlsrtlfor 
lunisiangt iu the atuify of ^ laeied v^lm limy then paityComaigBAiig 
ihmn to God and Die IHcavwrty g n i ce a ewdi i m np theforwml pmyw djwi 
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iM iiiii jMnPiMimi^ uwvHQi^ fPffPlfwiviB wi •iiwii mni mwiii vmh 
ii^ Agjltot to i w w w i M i fiMW <i4i«il<t »f ll ■ ^ w# l l» l hx f iwul iM 

tohcdwiilitlM MM^Itoiml Into-itok 4tot ««A •TtoTlIi** 
God whkh tstonAto^tar. Itot «wd l»4«to«to MowtodMitoiM^ 
toafeafUM ag»«f|toM«)elMdiiMi tint wmcmM Ito ML Ttolitom 
todMnMdMtomudi NiMhiaMMaramMtlw«ttM|iB«f« Mtwiw 
drioM Tlat woidt i» Jatoh’thnd dad Stba’i ttbww&w, tod wd 'to iB 
OftMiaMfte/vf Ood’i omi pc^, ud the iiieeiHat tmjtmiMkVt tht 
•unwiMiog idobttito of the mupm. And wbeo h veedMoiht ihMt M 
MoMt Celwnr h hed been eitingaiilied for ever, theoee it nrangtoA 
with renmreted energy, eobdniiig evei^ enlegoidet pr)nei|^ md eitehHeh* 
inn itaelf in direct oppoaition to ell tbejMwert of eerth« eJded though tlieM 
irno Iqr oil the powen of darkneie. Dwing the midto ogee it enrvited 
the toeeing niidnigbt gloom, that eelipied dfo ridhie Church, and well nigh 
benombed into perpetael congefattloa the human foenltiea. And at m 
glortoas RefeAnation it buret fordi aflreeh in eU the efflilgenea of topciltine 
fuetrb rhue, bad the enxd of God abeedy aarvived the etoeh WMW 
chaagea and cataatrephee, whidi had oeettnmedonee potent thvaatiea, and 
acatteiod to the four niada of haaven the piuttdeat aaaonala of buBMi 
glory and tha aWteiieM monumeota of human pover. And b would otOt 
aarnee the ahahinp of the natiooa, outhfUTo the dafoutingmagea of thna, 
outlive the«ofrtt|maat oThuman deprerto, and flonriab andtiwmpb whan 
the Shaetaroftha Brdunan, the Kom erthe Mnaanlman. tha Ijtng hg'*J* 
of the PapK and the trath*pervertiag Tradidona ofthe P aaa j ill itoO 
conaigned, in nndutinguiahing (hahonour, to a common men, wilhidohM 
torn p«de to pole to act the part of ehirf mourner atthetune»alh» y an,Wl d 
it would atill continae to noanah and triumph when all the Khi gdon m af 
thia world, and all the loidlj hietarddet of matty and anperatition, wlw 
aU their poaap and pagaantty, would bo for ever awaliowad up andba^ 
amid the over-powering gtoiica of Meaaiah’a reign I 
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COLPORTEURS 


OR 

BIBLE DISTRIBUTORS OF FRANCE; 

THEIR 

CHARACTER, LABOURS, AND SUCCESS. 

* 

[bipiiintlo pnOM Tiir < criftisiiAN ott^iuvin pur decrmrar IMI.J 

How tlivorsifipc] tho nt'oncies employed by an orerntUug 
Providence for tHhbrinitiutiiig the Rcedsof vcgrtiibie life ihrongh* 
out the tvoild ! Of these tiic cbiefest is the agency of hiitnati 
beings, sobjected to vaiied wants, but endowed with coiitriv' 
iiig iiiteliigenee to provide for llieiii. Among human beings, 
again, the regular and ealabliehrd order, in coiulucting Uie 
great process of disseniiiiation, is tliat of the huibandman, rrotu 
iiis soil* preparing, seed-dispersing labours, the surface of 
earth is periodically clothed with regetatipn and fruitage— -fit 
to minister to the necessities and comforts of its teeming liio 
habitants. But the mantle of verdure that enshrouds tite 
earth is not, iustrumeiituily.the pnidnct of human beings alone; 
still less, of the peculiar cliiss or genus bf Iiusbandmen. The 
Sovereign Proprietor of nature disd<itns not theeinpioyntent 
other agencies — however humble or subordinate. The beasts 
of the field are often made the vehicles of living seeds, which, 
dropping as they graze, take r(K>t and gt’imiii.ite— rrepleiiisll- 
ing the pastures with new pruduiC and the soil witii sn 
crease of fatness. The birds of the uir, ploughing the liquid 
firmament, become winged vessels for transporting vital germs 
to the recesses of solitary dells, and to tlie clefts and crevioM 
of ragged mountrins. The wiii^ of heaven pieiil^futly scatter, 
as witli ten tbonsand arms, the downy atoms ndiose a^r* 
bhissuining adorns the lawn, or beautifies the meaiUnr, mm* 
lete and streams are the conductors of rudimental particlH of 
life, whose subeequent budding fertitises the bartcti sheiR* ns 
clothes with verdure the neirly*lbrtiied alluvial or Coral idaaAl. 
Boast not dm, O uian, constituted though thou be, lord of 
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this lower creation : — still less, boast not, O husbandman, ap* 
pointed though thou be as the chief agent of distribution 
boast not of an exebuive prerogative in thy appointments 
an exclusive monopoly in thy vocation. Behold, and be not 
abhuincd of thy co*adjutors and co- rivals in the vast field of this 
world’s husbandry ! Behold them anew, and drop thy pre* 
sumptuous arrogance. For, whetlier yon own them or not, 
it is nevertheless true that sonic of the richest pasturage of 
the valley, tlie most brilliant hues of the meadow, tiie stateli- 
est forests of the mountain, the most luxuriant herbage of 
ocean’s islands are tlie separate or conjoint products of 
beasts of the field and birds of the air, the winds of heaven 
and the waters of running streams ! 

And is not the God of grace one and the same with the God 
of Providence ? Then, ought not the analogy that pervades 
all his works,— whether of creation, of providence, or of 
grace, — to lead us to anticipate the sanction of a similar vanety 
in the modes of disseminating the seed of spiriitiai life— the 
seminal principle of tiic new birth of the soul— the incorrupti- 
ble word which liveth and abideth fur ever ? The Divine De- 
pository— Seeds-niun — Sower — of this enduring word is the 
Son of God himself. But, when about to ascend up on high, 
leading captivity captive, he formally delegated to his body, the 
Church, the sublime administrative function of sowing the 
precious seed every where, throughout the vast field of the 
world. In this Church — this collective body of the faithful or 
true believers in evgry country and age, — the principal agents 
for fulfilling the divine commission, doubtless, were, primarily 
apostles, and secondarily men endowed with the apostolic 
spirit, though not with the miraculous apostolic gifts, and 
consecrated to the holy office of the Christian ministry. But 
though these have been, and are, the chief, they are by no 
means, the sole agents. No ; — every true andfaittful diseiple 
—whether lay or clerical, ordained or unordainetl, literate 
or illiterate — is solemnly bound, in his sphere and circumstan- 
ces, and according to his talents and opportunities— bound, by 
his precepts and example, his walk and conversation, to be a 
distributor of the word of life. And thus, iii point of fact, it 
hps been in ages past. Men of science and literature bare 
caused the word of God to make iuvasiun of the loftiest citadels 
of human intellect. Poets, under the inspiration of tong, have 
waned it on the. wings of imagination to the remotest soTltudes 
of bead and heart. Artizans and peasants have conveyed it 
iuto the hsmlets': of their humble neighbours ; and voices of 
sweetest raelo^ have thence resounded to the honour of Jeho- 
vah, Lord of Hosts. Women hare been hotrouirad mid pow- 
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erftil feUoW'helpm in ndvandng Cbmt^o kingdom nod eauof. 
Ottt of tbe mouthf of babe* and ancklinga ba* God ofliin re* 
buked nnbelieff and perfected hia own praiae. And from ^e 
teaching of obecure pilgrims^ and the dying teatimoniea of 
untitled martyr*, baa the word often guahed forth in lirin|p 
Btreama, to fertiliae the mural wUderneaae* of earth and tbe 
barren ialea of ocean. Nor haa the work of diaaemiuadon 
been limited to the immediate peraonal labonra and oral ddd* 
verancea of human being*. EpUtlea and apologiea, diacour- 
aea and comment* have embodied much of the apirit and 
aubatance of theaacred oraclca; and dlaperaed them. In abridg- 
ed or concentrated forma, through more than half the nationa.*' 
Above all, baa the written or printed word of God itaelfi^ in 
whole or in part, through innumerable and often non-deacript 
agenciea, found ita way with eifecC into tbe palacea of kinga, 
the cottages of the poor, and tbe kranla of (he savage. 

Be silenced, then, ye vain and proud boasters, whoaoever ye 
are, that pretend to an eatdutive prerogative, either as regard* 
the postettioa or the duiriiution of that blessed word, which is 
designed of heaven to be the light and the life of a benighted 
and a famishing world ! Behold, and hail your co-adjutors and 
co-rivals — ^however humble and inferior — in the mighty work 
of inatnimeutolly enlightening and vivifying the national 
^om not such alliance ; disdain not such auxiliariea lest 
ye be found fighUng against God, and involving yourselves 
tn greater imputy far than that of Baluk, the prophet who 
coveted tbe wages of unrighteousness. Even he, in taking up 
his parable, felt constrained to cry out, ** How shall 1 curse, 
whom God hath not cursed ? or how shall I defy, whom the 
tbe Lord hath not defied ?” And who are ye, oti proud pre- 
tenders to all that is apostolic — save .their gifts and gmeea, 
their unction of piety, fervour of devotedness, and burning 
memorials of self-denial— who are ye, that ye should dare to 
anathematise, whom Uod hath nut analheinatised ? or defy, 
whom the Lord hath not dt fled ? or reject, wltom Jehovah 
hath not rejected, as co-workers with 11 iinself in extending 
tbe bound* of the Redeemer^* kingdom ? Aw’ay, then, away 
with tbe whole rubhiah of human devices about aupcktstrsfy 
oti/Aorwed and pooitioely wuuUhmrized or proUbUod agents, 
in tte firee 'field and royal domain of tbe everloaring gp8pid«-a 
field nod domain into which whosoever euterethlby faith 
is at once redeemed, and hecometh a kinp ondpriesl onto his 
God and Fatber for evermore! That man troly io authofiud, 
wbo» whli a apiritwlly edigbtened mind end n bettering 
bemt, is fMw^fAed of Christ and efimpaSskm for 

foot Molst# deehw orenifodM the word of or 
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diitribute the seed of life»iii any quarter^ and to any portion 
of a iifriBbing world. That man truly n anmUhorixed, who, 
with an uiideratnnding not yet apiritoally illumined, and a heart 
not yet apiritually converted, chooses to oemne to himself a 
share in this great work •, — even though he were to be dedicated 
thereto, by the laying on of the hands of all the Cardinals, 
Patriarchs, and Popes — all the Bishops and Arch- bishops— of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia ! 

Such has been the train of reflection suddenly awakened in 
our mind by the perusal of certain parts of the last report of 
the Oritish and Foreign Bible Society. We allude mure parti- 
cularly to the plans and proceedings of M. De Pressens^, 
tite Society’s agent in France. As the peculiar nature and 
character of that gentleiunn’s operations seem to be little 
known ; and as from their magnitude and success they promise 
to constitute a new era of Protestant philanthropy in AVestern 
Europe, ns Well as encourage to tlte trying of similar experi- 
ments elsewhere, — we conclude that a better service cannot be 
rendered to the cause of Bible distribution than to epitomize 
an account from his own voluminous statements to the parent 
Society during the hwt four vears. 

Since the appointment of M. l)e Pressensd, eight years ago, 
as principal agent of the society in France, the amount of 
Bible distribution in that country has been nearly trebled. 
This increase has not been made per tallum. It has been the 
result of a steady and regular progression ; as will at once 
appear from the fulloiring tabular representation : — 

From 1st April 1833 to 1st April 1834 Total distribution 55,626 


1834 

1835 

62,194 

1835 

1836 

80,921 

1836 

1837 

88,147 

1837 

1836 

120,654 

1838 

1839 

121,412 

1839 

1840 

137,092 

1840 

1841 

149,413 


It must not be supposed, however, that these iinmense ag- 
gregates represent copies of the entire Bible. No ; — but they 
do represent either whole copies of the entwe Ehble, uicludtiig 
Old and New Testaments, or whole copies of the. etUire New 
i Teatameftt— with no eqsies of eeporete portione of eilhert 
except a few of the Penbne of Vovid. The prcporiiea of 
enUre BiUes to New Testaments is very nearly aa one. to 
fen; and of the' Fikime to either, a very amall fraction 
indeed. A fair eeenige view of the numbers of these, respecr 
. tively disposed (rf, may he found in the, du^fibution ^ the 
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last year, which is as follows t—Bibles, 14,544 ; New Testa* 
ments, ]M,61il; Psalms, 253. Neither most it be suppoMd 
that these are given away frtUuitou»fy. No such thing. The 
proportion of copies atmuallji parted with as /ree fii/lt, or 
i/raHtt, has scarcely ever exceeded one infi/Hj/ ; o/ttM, not one in 
a hundred ; and sometimes, not more than one in two hundred. 
Tlie probabie average of many years may be taken at about 
one tn eighty. All the rett have been dispohcd of in a way 
to ensure, for the most part, a good use being made of tiieni, 
inasmuch as they have been sold, purchased, and paid for, at 
a fair remunerating price. 

Glancing at the above tabic, it must at once appear that 
the first remarkable stride in the way of sudden increase, took 
place ill tile year IK17-3H. And that the increase did not 
arise from any temporary exigency of immanent pressure,— 
or the violent impulse of au ephemeral excitement,— or tiie 
fieeting transit of some new cause of prodigious iitouieiituin, 
not to be counted on within the range of ordinary ^iiistriiineix* 
talities, — must be Hclf>evident from the fact, lltat liot only lias 
there since been no reaction, hut, on tlie contrary, a sle^'ast 
and advancing process of augmentation. Now the grand prac* 
ticui question is, What is the true source and origin— -u>hat the 
real explanatory cause of this novel and delightful phe- 
nomenon? Tlie true source and origin, as well as tli( 
sufficiently expianutory cause of the whole, may he found 
ill the fact, that the said year of sudden increase was tlie 
first oil which the Parisian agent of the Society enlisted a 
new and peculiar agency in tiie great cause of Riblc distrihu* 
tioii— an agency, by means of wliich the first great increase 
was entirely effected — an agency, by wli^oie inderatigahle and 
successful services, that increase lias not only been ever since 
maintained, but rendered steadily progressive. What, then, 
it may be asked, what is this new and peculiar yet powerfsd 
agency? The agency is none other liiau tliat of tlie bumble 
class of individuals, teelinically known under the designatioit 
of CoLPoBTEURs, or Carkikrs. Bui they are Bible- Car riefit 
that is. Bearers qf precious seed ; — imd wliu eau tell, how much 
nobler a share they may be privileged to have iu preparing 
the harvest and reaping the crowns of iimnurtality, than iiuiu* 
ben of mitaed hba« that are clothed in purple, live in pain* 
ces, and fare samptuously every day ; To supply a brief, 
condensed aec»unt> therefore, of the origin, character, labonn, 
trials^ and succese of this humble, useful, and devoted class ol 
fipllow'worbers in tlie gospel Vineyard, we now* clteerfiiUy 
ptoceedk In . doing so, very words of M. De Presseusf 
luiiiself,.vHU ofted'be mied. ‘ 
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\.—Tke origin and ohjeet of the eUm qf Cotporteure. 

In A country like Franoei where every thing eonneeted with relifliett 
had falieii into complete dicoredit» and where the condect of toe many 
of the clergy had cfist a general^ though often unjust atur, upon aU who 
eaerciaed the functions of the Christian ministry^ it seemed omieff indite 
petimUe that other agmte should be employed beeides the ordained miwe* 
tore of the gospel, who were from the verv name of their office, sobjee- 
ted to nuiny unfavourable prejudices; ana who, moreover, might have 
given a colouring of eontrovereial ProieeiautUm to a work which ought to 
he e^sentiully Catholic, in the true and proper acceptation of that te^. 
Under these peculiar circumstances, It pleased Goa, who is ever rich 
ill iiieiini as in mercy, and who has so oAen chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the mightv,” to raise up at once distributors of 
the Bible, who, from their humnle rank in society, might alFord lese 
cause for apprehension on tlie part of the Uoinish priests at the com. 
meneeinent of their work, when it was necessary, for ensuring its fuller 
development, that it should not he gainsayed ; and who, in consequence 
of their station in life, might he eminently useful, when, by occasion 
of displaying their acquaintance with the Bible, they would be able to 
prove to all that the truths of salvation, so profound in their nature, are 
nevertheleaa ^comprehended and believed by the simplest of souls, who 
sincerely and cordially receive them with earnest prayer for the aasisU 
ance of the Bpirit of God. 1 o this new and peculiar class of dlatrthn* 
tors of the Holy Scriptures was applied the distinctive appellation of 
Cofporteun. But when did they Hret arise P— Only very little beyond 
tweotp years ago. It was about that time, that the ftrst dissemination of 
the Bible was attempted in France by a very small number of pertone 
in some of the villages of the department of the Nord ; and towards the 
centre of the country, in the district known under the name of La Be* 
nuce. I'he parties who made these attempts received at first the great- 
est encouragement, although they everywhere met with the most in«> 
conceivable religious ignorance. The Bible and New Teatament were 
literally as much unknown as they possibly could be in the most remote 
SHVoge country. Occasionally, a few words respecting certeUi evenla 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures had been heard to escape the lipa of 
the parish minister, and scanty fragments of the gospel were to be met 
with ill the breviary, but never before had they heard the name of that 
volume which contains the whole system of revealed truth. The sno- 
cess of the first Colporteurs, or distributors of the Bible, exdted a bely 
emulation among the remnant of the true servants of the Lord in France. 
Nor WHS it long before active proceedinga were adopted among the truly 
reformed Protestant churches, under the auperintendence of genniiio 
ministers of Christ, for the dissemination or the Holy Berlpiorei. A 
teal for the Bible cause was thus gradually called into existeuco ; and 
its true friends, no longer aatisfied with a Bible Society fat Proteetaata 
only, eventually agreed to form a National Institution, and lo oxtond ita 
operations to all the inbabltiuU of the country wilhont distliiolion. la 
^ felianee on the Mmighu, they commenced their iibouns and, 
i'^ort apoce of time^ the French and Foreign Bible Society hai diownHeelf 
as a tree fuB of vigour, witli branches widely extending aroiuMl. At the 
tame time, a lam number of assodaUoiM, of moronrliin impoHwm, 
sprang up on dimonl ilde% who either atledbed tiieiiioelvea to tho 
new fniUtttthini or dniM indepondently ofh; and lilt gralifying lo 
stait, that ovon many old Banian Catholics havo fnlBod roiiDdlt aolhe 
hiethroa of awidtOnod Protoitaiitc. In order fiurthffirlni|^voi lyotoii- 
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atie direction to eU these ezertionSf Evengeltcai Societife vero /ormed, 
not only in France, but iil«o in other conniries, end the work of 

S elimtion bee Msomed n eonaiderahle defftoe of oxteiiekiii end eotivliy. 

fow It woe by these wtous French Protestant Churches, Olble and 
Eeangeiicai Societies, that the work ofJSi6/« was o»e/iceiI«ii^ 

carried on, during the first twenty yeera of that new e>'etem. Through, 
out that fieriod, tho British and Foreign Bible Society eilectitely awe. 
ted the French churches and eseociiiiiona, by eupplyrng Biblea at jnrime 
cost or reduced prices to enable them to carry on their indlgonous 
scheme of CVperAMe and other evangelising labours; but, till within the 
last ./bur years, it had no Cofporteun of its own, or dirediff in iH own pep. 
But when twenty years hail demonslrated the adaptation snd fjkknijf of 
the Coiportage system of distributing copies of the word of God, It could 
no longer hesitate to attempt the same plan directly on its own account ; 
— more especiaily when it could command the services of a man of such 
talent, wisdom, and enthusiasm as M« l>e Pressens^. 

2 . — Their temporal conditionf character and quaUficathne, 
zeal and dUintereeledneM, 

When, in the autumn of DePresaemd* first obtained tho aano» 

tion of the parent society to engage directly in the system of Colportage, 
his first care was to summon together sncii as were reai friendi of tho 
fiihle to take a share in the iirojected Inimur, After the calls made for 
this purpose to a very smuil number of churches only, more than one 
hundred C'hristian brethren offered themselves as candidates for the 
honour. A proof this, of the great progress which vital religion had 
made in many parts of France ; inasmuch as twenty years earlier it 
would have been a matter of the greatest difiiculty to find even a dosen 
Bible distributors, truly qualified as such, in all the French churches. 
Of those who presented themselves, one-half had formerly belonged to 
tlie Roman Catholic church’-»thougli,out of the entire number who ear. 
neatly competed for the privilege, only forty.four, from want of pecuni. 
■ry means, could be engaged. This number has been gradually increas. 
ed. I#ast year h amounted to one hundred and Jive, of whom not fewer 
than eighfJHeven had once been Roman Catholics. 

As to temporal oonddton, they are all of the humble class of poaoante and 
ariisanM. Having tbeir own separate professions on which they mainly 
depend for a livelihood, the greater part of them only give a portion of 
their time to the task of Bible distribution ; some for six, others fenr, 
and again, others only three months ; or, in other worvls, the time whieh 
they could spare from their usual vocations, without altogether ahsii. 
dotting them. In thus employing them, i| is remarked, that the 
advantages are,-»first, tfaiit while they are carrying on for themselves a 
basiness which eneitres their liveltlnHm, there is a certain degree, of as. 
iurance that they do not perform the work of Colportage solely as a pro. 
fitableealUfig for their temporal iaterestc ;^and secondly, that the Socie- 
ty Is not eddied to incut the heavy charge of keeping them beyond the 
season which Is favourable for the operations of the Colporteurs. 

As to ekaraoier and gualifUatknM, they are and must he those of hoerL 
beU$oore,^hmrUChrUeUm$. TJie gifts of a superior edocationi the at« 
teinamti of iearned sohoiarahlpf they neither have nor are expected to 
pe s sei a . But It is expocied, yea and insisted on, that reasoiiaMe proo/b 
•botthi be afforded of Aelr hmriog been made experimentally to know for 
thcasselves that true and iniMUble tboedogy, wbiefa is eommuiiieited by 
tha Bi^t of tho Holy Spirit toavery soul that has raoeln^ l^a BiMi 
inriaeeri^ as the we^l ed CM himself. AecordLBgly> diriw 
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himself aw a Coluorteur of ilia Holy Scripturea is aerioualy raquaatad to 
examine liimwelr hofore the Lord, aad aolemiily to ask himaelf, as 
in the presence of flim who cannot be deceived, if he feels himself 
truly called by the Lord to tliis snored office ; and if the Holy Spirit 
bears witness to his spirit, that he engages in the work not merely 
hr way of exercising a profession, but with a view to labour under 
the blessing of tiie Almighty for the dissemination of the Dible^ whioh 
is the word of God, to be known, believed, loved, and practised by 
all who wish to be saved. Knowledge uf God's word, faith ard prayer, 
meekness and paiience, a desire for God's glory and compassion for the 
souls of men ; -these, and these alone, are the qunltfications which are 
demanded, or held to he indispensable in ii tiu/y qualified Colporteur, 

As to devoted zeal and dmntereetednees^ these appear in many ways. 
First, in milking their applications, they usually enter into misonr, of 
which the following are a few samples;--*' After having," writes one, 
** scrupulously read and examined your instructions, and maturely re- 
flected on the oiiiigutions which they prescribe, I recognise with areat 
joy that 1 feel an attraction quite peculiar fur the calling of a Colpor- 
teur. 1 am, therefore, ardently desirous of being engaged ns one, not 
only for the sale of the Sacreil Scriptures, but also fur speaking to and 
for instructing, by help from above, the crowds uf countrymen who are 
plunged in Igtiornnce, by putting the Gospel in their hands, and explain- 
trig to them, ns well ns it may be given to me, shat that precious book 
contains. 1 trust, with the blessing of God, in whom I place all my 
hope, that the resolution which I this day take before him, may not 
be in vain, but may contribute to his glory and to the advancement of 
his kingdom." 1 wa^," writes a second, in offering his services, " a 
Homan Catholic whom God has brought out of the darkness of papacy, 
and has enlightened by the truth us it Is in Jcmus. I uin, therefore, very 
desirous of being useful aniongst those of loy fornior religious persua- 
sion, and for this purpose uf putting into their hands the word of life. 
1 haie prayed the Lord to liaiiish this desire from my heart, if it be not 
his will to employ me; but 1 still continue disposed to carry the 
Gospel to those who have it not. I am, however, aware that there 
are many difficulties to be encountered from the world, but the Lord 
is sufficiently pouerful to defend his children in time of need." In 
expressiog his desires and resolutions, a third candidate, formerly a 
Homan Catholic, writes—*' 1 depend upon the promises of that gracious 
Saviour who has said to his disciples, * 1 will not leave you. 1 will be 
with you iilwayfl.* It U under the protection of our God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, tl'iat 1 am anxious to labour in disseminating his holy word, 
which alone is able to lead us to eternal iiappiness. With these senti- 
ments 1 desire to dedicate myself to the work of vending the Sacred 
Scriptures. At the same time, I have not concealed from myself that 
this cnliing is sometimes attended with difficulties, and that moments 
wilt occur when the contempt and scorn of infidels will be hard to be 
borne; but I know that be wlio is sustained by the Holy Spirit, the Com* 
forter, is enabled to triumpk over every difficulty, and will be endowed 
with the needful persevmnce, patience, and Christian forbenrenee. In 
this persuasion and iriistiiig solely to the Lord, 1 do not hesitote to 
offer myself to yon as a Bible Colporteur." 

The arduousnetM of tbe enterprise, hinted at in those extrsete, eor- 

S illy does, in the absence of any equivalent eacUily recompeiiee, set on 
tlienticating seal to the antecedent credibility iff the devotedneee of 
these bumble labourers II is only in winter, oiid oven duHiif Hie ereret 
part of that rlgoroiie ataaon* when the coonlfy pellet, olthmigh oemie- 
tomed to the inelemeiiey ^ weather, are oiiii^ to aeiK Aeitor 
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«iUi!ii ili^ir hOiitM, tliiit tht Col}K»rt0um ure iiU« to evnf di» iHoir 
lotoim under fiivound>)e dreumeliiiteei. Then it ie» neeOrdingly, thnt 
they nreeeeii te quit the hoeomi of their own fumilieB* hemdng on their 
•hoaldere nn neiortmeiit of the Seriptnree »« heevy a« their elmig^H 
trill permit ; end prooeedinir through remote bye*p4ithe, often render^ 
nenrty ImpeagRble^ teirard« Nome little iftoliited vilinf e» where they have 
the evpeetiition of ditt|HkNiiift of a copy of the word of God. In theee 
rerioue nilgrtmeireN, tiicy have often no other ahelter than a atniile or li 
bam, and oiily black bread or the conracNt provleiottN for their fare. Fre* 
t^uently, too, have they to encounter what im uHually tm^t dtiBentt to 
benr^theearcaemaand rHi]inaa,the contumely and amwn, of the very people 
whom they atrive to benefit Why, then, di> they brave auoh hardahipa 
and fatigue, anch inault and cruel reproarli > la it the h^e of being 
handaomely rewarded by men ? No. riiey are amply aatianed with the 
acantieit allowance that ia barely tufftcieni h>r the inoet moderate expenaea 
of livinff and keep. But acaiity and liniiteil though the allowance be, the 
catieB of several are quoted, who,— when iioublo to reaiMt the atrong incli- 
nation which they felt to supply the destitutf! poor in different plaoea with 
a Bible or New TcKtanteiit gratia, in conNequerice of their being utterly 
unable to contribute even a few rmit townrua the puiTbane, — requeated 
the chief agent to charge their account with the Full value of the coplea 
so diBtrlbtited. Now, on the known prinrlplea of human naiurei how la 
alt tbia to be accounted for, except on the ititelligible NtippoMiiion that the 
men are truly, what they profena to be. actuated by diaiiUemted mU 
for the glory of God and the apirltiial welfare of the houIn of men ? At^ 
what is it all hut a practical and emphatic comment on the Nelf-Nacrlfe 
eing energy that can be exhibited by the men of any eliias or condition 
that attain, through grace, io that Mtiite and frame of tnintl« ho Nigttift- 
cantly oiluded to, in Nome of the preceding extrnctfi? Oh, yeH.-«Let the 
unbelieving world flout and Ncorn aa it will, it in clear beyond debate 
that we have here before un a clasa of men who know experimentally 
that noble principle of action— ‘ f believe, and (kcrefore have I Mpoken*-— 
men, who, nave embraced the truth* of the Goapel with eo lively a faith, 
and so ardent a love, that they feel theiiiHelve* powerfully called upon 
to aasiH in difiseminating that sacred volume, by which they tliemselvea 
had been delivered from the blindness of ignorance and the bonds of 
error, and from which they have obtained that saving knowledge and 
those clear convictious which constitute all tlieilrowii happiness and sent 
satisfying reward. 

Or if, by possibility, any filmy doubts could still hover around the 
subject, surely the very riiadow of departing scepticism would he rebuked 
away by the perusal of the journals of theHO devoted liiboiirers. There, 
the heavenward bnathings of the soul find nrliculute expression, in 
forms that are pervadvd with internal evidence of sincerity, and animated 
with the very spirit of devoutent piety. * Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vuin that build it ;* writes one of these Colporteurs. 

* It is In vain for us to rise up early and sit up late,' except the Lord 
bestow Hie blessing upon our work ; for our labour is in vain. And here 
on our knees w« humbly implore Him to vouchsafe His blessing to the 
Ifieo copies of His holy word, which we have circulated this year. Alai 
poor Bnttany ! we have examined thee on all sides and found only ruin 
and desolation within thy borders. Thou hast shepherds, who, instead 
coodneting thee into green pastures by the side of the peaceful waters 
of the Gospel, only lead thee io muddy streams, and to broken ohbMe 
that hold no water and svbh has been thy state for a nundier at 
taries. But lilt up thy heed and look airttend, for the day & jkrhape not 
fw dklant when the Sen of Righieotumess shall arise apooiEMi,V»f^ 
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' life enil Milvation in his beams ! WonM to God that it mm eo abeadf* 
and that the seed which he has permitted tie by Hie grace to cast upon 
the ground of Brittany may not bare fallen by the wsy*side, or upon a 
rock, or among thorns, but on |^od ground where It may bring forth friHi 
a hundred.foid ( We have this month, had to perform long and haraee. 
ing joiirneye ,* but all our troubles are forgotten in the gratifying reeol. 
lection that we have sold SS9 New 'restaments In schools which were 
before entirely destitute of tbem« Vee, we have Indeed great reason to 
thank the Lord fbr the health and strength which He has grunted to us 
amidst all our fatigues! Oh, may fie eonilesceiid to bear with our mani- 
fold infirmities, or rather may lie deliver us from them, and grant ns 
the unspeakable blessing of serviug Him ftiUhfully to the end of our 
lives I 

The modee of procedure prescribed tOf and actually pursued by, 
the Colporteurs. 

On the principal agent in Paris, M Do Pressenac), devolves the duty 
of selecting, testing^ and superintending ail the inferior agents. He it 
is who plans every campaign for the peaceful invasion of different parts 
of the kingdom ot darkness. From him emanate all directions to his 
subordinates respecting the manner of conducting their monthly jour- 
nals, the mode of keeping their accounts; and every thing cunnecied 
with carrying on their operations with method iincf regularity. 'Pha 
routes are arranged us follows:^ In France, the Departments (Counties) 
ate divided into arrondisemeiits (districts), all of which have their priii. 
cipal places, independently of the capital town of the Department itself. 
A certain Department is hjced upon. The Colporteurs set out, furnished 
with a good and extensive map of the Department wiiich is assigned to them 
as the Bidiero of their operations, and are farther supplied with a pass- 
port and license, to ensure the protection of the authorities. An assort, 
inent of books is forwarded from Paris for Uiem, to the chief place of 
every urrondisement, which tlius becomes the central point of their ex. 
oitimoiis. They are uniformly recommended to begin their distnbu. 
tions in tbe country ; for, whenever they meet with opposition, it is sure 
to arise on the part of the clergy in the towns, and it is not advisable to 
encounter it, until the work of dissemination has biMn effected in the 
smaller towns and villages of the neighbourhood, 'i'he Coljmrteurs are 
enjoined not to leave an arrondisenient, until they are certain of having 
visited every.place in it. In this way, they are expected to remain seve. 
ral months in one Department ; by which means, the time, which might 
be wasted in desultory excursive travelling, is entirely saved. To convlnoe 
himself tlint this regulation is strictly adhered to, M. De Pressense keeps 
by him a duplicate of the map which lie had given to the Colporteurs, 
on which he marks all the places specified in their journals : and as they 
do not change their place of reaidenee hut by bis directions, he has an 
opportunity of pointing out to them any chasms which he may detect 
in their re|>orts. And so minute is his sur veil lance, that, at the close of 
every month, he knows the different places which they have visited, the 
number of days, or even hours, spent by them in ench» and the predse 
number of the copies of the Scriptures which they have disposed of. And 
as they are formally and expressly forbidden to pies aiosy the sacred vje. 
lume* or to sell it under a certarn reduced price, nod he keeps n separnto 
account with every Cotportour, he eaii check every tiraneaietioo,^*-lhereby 
ensuring the strieteet eeoneniy, and, amreovor, in each a mnnamr sm not 
to eodangor either Uio sfMtual wmrk, or tho tempeittL iatoroste of the 
parent Sneluty. 
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Charged iriUi th« naoMMiy InitfiMtloiM) pauaimi aftha fa^aillta 
andowmeatSt ihata timida paaiaiiti aad artiMm, in the dWk«ffga of 
ihatr now duliat at Col|Niriattra, proeaad to tha daid whiiAi baa. boon 
pointed out to them at tba aphara of Uialr future labounu They are 
peitona mabing little outward abow, like thote liineratlrijg bawkerb* who 
are to be met with on tha high waye in ICuropa« travellirig oa foot and 
kaaviiy laden with an oiUekin bag, or a well covered basket. Pessfogfcaj 
meeting and entering into conversation with them on ordinary subjeata> 
will generally find nothing to distinguish them from others of their 
olass and condition ; hut after a few nnunents any uofavourahle ojdoieily 
which they might at first have furmed, will vanish* when they hear a 
Colporteur, whose exterior appears so unattractive, availing himself of 
every op)H>rtunity in the course of the conversation to speak of the 
** one thing needful/* Ordinnriiy* and as much as pouible, they are 
sent forth, two and two ; and the advantages of their acting thus In con* 
cert are great *iVo Colporteurs have at the very outset a greater degree 
of Htreugth, for they are able to pray together ; and is it not written* 

If two or three of you s^hfill agree on earth, as touching any thing that 
they shall ask, it shtill be done for them of my Father who is in hea* 
veil ?*' And they are also better able by tlieir untied sirengili, to resist 
the attacks which may be directed against them. In the eflvDtiw practU 
cai development of tfieir great object, alsti, tso have often a decided 
advantage over one. For example, two of them arrive together in n 
town or village, and as they are expresaly enjoined to call at emry house* 
without passing hy a single one,— -one of these men takes the right* the 
other the left side of each street ; and by ao doing they are often euahlad 
Co dispose of a good numher of copies which otherwise tliey might not 
have sold, as the opposition manifested on one side of the street might* 
perhaps* have readied the other aide liy tlie time that a migln Colpor- 
teiir would have found his way back again. 

But how, it may naturally be asked— how do they premil on an Igno* 
rant and reluctant people, not simply to accept^ but actually to pur^mt 
copies of the word of God?— that word, which tends todisaipate their 
own fond delusions, and expose to tho light of day the artifices of a 
powerful priesthood ? Are they enjotned tube wholly si/ent /—TboA* 
how can they aner-mautar ridmtuncp^ and crotU a wUlmptuntt to part wUh 
oiOfisg «tf Me price of poiocottUnn V Are they, on the other hand, imrinitted 
to explain, expostulate* and persuade?— 'rben* are they not in danger 
of being ship-wrecked on the rock of imprudent eontrooeroUm f Here* 
there is an apparent dilem.ma. But It is apparetU only. And a path 
of safety, as well us it path of usefulness is found, as elsewhere, to lie in 
a mid^way course lietween extremes. On this subject* M. De PreMWiis^* 
remarks with his usual good sense,— Were he to limit the Coi|Nirieura 
to por/eiil BilfncOt that would he almost tnntamouAi to urofaibitlng them 
from doing any thing hi all ; for* generally speaking, ttielr first offer to 
•all tha ficriiitifres is met either by acts of open violence* or* as moiw 
freituentJy nappens* with scorn and mockery. Under these cifoiini* 
itaneesyiftbey were altogether forbidden from piUiiog in fienveraalieiis 
Imoitdiately referring to the truths contained in the sacred volomo whidli 
they are om|doyed to distribute ; if they were not to make use of all the 
alfN|uence with whleh faith in the heart inspires them* to load Uindofi 
men to an nodoniUndiiig of the abaoluCa naeasaity of obtaining Ibo word 
of God, in order to read it with the apirit of prayer, and to mnke it t^ 
•ole role of their fotara eoodoet, os well ae seep all the InyaluahJe heiio» 
ite to he derived from ita (mayarful peniia1;i«4bow oonid it peeeiUg hf ^ 
aopaelad that any aoeeamehoold crown thalr laheiiit? No; chey ano 
•ent moU, to aisr to them that hetdr wbkti alone eonlaiof thff dnetafnaa 
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of Adfvation. It therefore, felt and aeknowledged to he their dutf 
to epeak to all, in the spirit of meeknete and forbearance, perMreranee 
and oarneHtnenfl, of the g^rent love which God has manifested in giving 
ills only »Son «lesus Christ unto the world, that whosoever beiieveth on Him 
ftlitMild not perish, hut have everlasting life. As little ought they to he 
hindered, and hindered they are not, from reolyiog, though always with 
TiiildneM and simplicity, to those who ridicule and gainsay them. But 
on such occasioiiH, the most peremptory injunctions are laid upon them 
to refrain from all eont/ovtrsy^ properly so called— to speak not to men 
as antftfpn'intn, but as immortal hemgit who have mth to he eaved, and 
H'lio ran only attain salvation by the conversion of the heart to the OtHu 
pel of Jesus Cbrist-«*nnd, in nil their addresses and soli citations, to take 
their stand hy tlie funtlamentnl truths of Christianity which may be 
hrloHy summed up in the dortrlnea of the fall of nian^his consequent 
Mtate of eondeinnution jiistificatlon by faith alone - regeneration -Minc- 
tilicntion, — in one word, salvnltoti^ ns tiie work of grace and mercy of 
one only (lod, the Father, !^on, and Holy Ghost. 

Tnie, it may be retorted, alt this nounds very well in theorp, hut how 
does it work in pmetke ? on this point the direct testimouke of M. De 
Pressens^ are quite decisive. We know no plan of so extensive and 
arduous ii nature which, on the whole, has wrought mure admirably 
in its practical development. Hut, to minds accustomed to think, 
weigh and compare evidence, and especially moral evidence, no testimo. 
flies could he found more conclusive, us regards its tried and proved 
practicability, than those furnished, in abundance, by the ample and 
nuthcntlo details supplied by the ioiinials of the Colporteurs themselves. 
*rhls, however, is a species of evidence to which no justice can be done 
by an ahrhtgrmvnt. The only resource Is, to select one or two jr^ieeimefi# 
which present an turmge sample of the whok\ 

In proceeding along a road, writes a C'olporteiir, ** we met with some 
people who were attending to the apple trees that lined the road. 1 drew 
near to them and said, * I'lie axe is laid to the ro«»t of the tree, every 
tree/ Ike, ike, I'hese words, added 1, have a spiritual meaning ; namely, 
that if we do not bring forth the fruits of sanctiKcntiun and rigliteoiisiiess, 
we shall he treated in like manner ; and, in the course of iny address 
I pointed out to them the necessity of becoming acquainted with the 
wunl of God. They listened t(» me with more than ordinary attention, 
piircluised a New restiimenf, and, on my going away, thanked me heartily 
for«the advice I had given them.*' 

In a small inn at a sen-port, writes another, ** before quitting, I invited 
some persons whmn 1 saw there, and particulurly a group of sailors, who 
were engaged in drinking brandy, to buy niy books. No one seemed 
disposed to listen 1 renewed mv' offers, but all in vain, the party were 
too much engaged in attending to a romandc account which one of tb# 
saiii^rs was giving of his adventures at sea. 1 therefore ubaiulonod the 
imrl of an applicant and took up that of an auditor. After the sailor had 
ntiiahed the narration of Ins /oiirtA shipwreck, I cried out, ■ tVhal, funr 
shipwrecks already, and hard upon a fifth ! You are indeed, to be pitted I* 

^ How ?' returned the narrator, * whiit is that you «ay,<*^ fifth sh^ 
wreck?* < Yes, indeed, my friend/ I replied, * and one more dreadful 
than any you have yet experienced, —tio less than the shipwreck of your 
IminorUl soul, unless you consult in time the pilot whom 1 reeommend 
to you. You have ■hewn that God has spiired you four tlme% in the 
most signal manner ; and you still shut your tars to his wamtnge! U ia 
now the fifth time thai.'^ maiiifeeU his compassion Sewards you, hy 
making you an offer of liiS holy word ; but If you vefose it, you muat 
inevitably perish T My wotda produced a good effect^ the eailova ee* 
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mained tilan^ itief itrotched aat Iheir lianda for mv books, and aHon. 
Uvoly eaaminod tkom. “ Tbojr aro, ladesd, food Moka/ said ono of 
tbom, * the man seems an honosi man, and ve oan do no botlor than buf 
a copy apiece, for even if we make no use of tliem ourselves, they may 
do for our children/ In short, each boufcht a New Testament and 
Ob, that the Lord may ^ive them to understand that his savlnf word 
ia equally addressed to the old and to the yoiina, and that to seourt 
themselves affainst the danger of making final shipwreck, they must 
anchor on the Rock of ages." 

A third Colinirteur, in travelling along the road, was Joined hy an eld 
Midler, to whom he oifered a New Testament for sale. ** 1 do not want 
it/" rejoined the soldier, ** for I have got a cony, which, however, 1 
never read/' On this avowal the Colporteur sei/ed the opportunity to 
»iy a few words rcapeciitig the fall of man, the resurrection, the Judg* 
inetit to come, and tlie punishment of the wicked hereafler. Arc/’ ** Ah V* 
cried the soldier, ** do you heJirva all this?" Ceriainly: and if you 
were to read your New Testament you would he led to believe it also/’ 

Well, hut after all, it is only men who have written it." I'o be sure ; 
hut then they were men inspired by the lioiy (th<»st/’ 1'he soldier here- 
upon endeavoured to cltunge the conversation. Me extolled the bravery 
of the French tiefore Constantine, and spoke of the city and of Africa 
generally us if he were fierfectly well acquainted with them, which led 
the Colporteur very iiHiuraliy to inquire, Whether ite had been there i 

Oh no/' re|tlied the other, ** hut 1 have read of all this in hooks tliat 
have been written by persons who have iheiiiselves been eye witnesses.'* 

In that case/' said the Colporteur, ** you belmve many things which 
you have mt seen; and yet you refuse to believe many things eoiitnliiiMl 
in the Bible, by which your Mini may he saved : and surely yon must allow 
that that is not altogether reasonshle." 'I'he soldier could not deny this, 
and, after muclt further conversation, acknowledged that he had acted 
wrong ill not reading his fesiainent, which he promised in the sequel to 
do ; — at the same time, iiitreating the Colporteur to call on him, for the 
purpose of reading it together, if he happened to pass through the 
village in which lie lived. 

** fhe vicar of B — " writes a, /ourM, inquired what hooks 1 was 
offering for sale. * The New Testament,' was iny reply. * It is a very 
excellent book,' said the vicar, * and if you have any Frsoch Bibles, 

I shonld be glad to purohase a copy hut h<dd— while you are pursu- 
ing this calling, what religion do you profess ?' M am of tlie Christian 
persuasion/ * Yes, but there are different ways of lieinga Christian/ 

< Weil, then, 1 am an apostolical, but not a Homan, Cathuiic/ * Ah, tny 
friend, do you say so ? then you are in a grievous error, and require 
to be converted/ *1 seek every day to follow tiiose means whl^ 
God baa pointed out in order that my heart may he more and more 
turned to him.' < Good, very good ;^i see you are a promiauig young 
man, and eonsequentiy 1 must do my best to instruct you that you niny 
bo converted to the Rcnnisli Churcli. You, Frotsstaiits, art a mere 
handful ; you ought to attach yourself to the more numerous party ; and 
I will pray to ibo Lord throngh the intereesisiou of tho Holy Virgin, 
to bring yon back to ibs true raid/ ‘ Ydu say tliat wt are only a handful. 
00 you not know tbat it iswrittofi, Fear not, liitlo dock, forit is 
your Father's good pleaturs to give you Ibo kingdom?' ' Well, wott| t 
say once mors, you nmit join ns. 1 will give you a letter to the Bishop, 
and wiQ myself pay your expenses al the seminary, to qualify yon fo 
beeoming a goad Christina^' * Bat, de you outLftmtmber wliat St Peter 
raid loftmoa the eoreerer, Tlqr araney psflidi with thee, beeause Iben 
braetboiighttbattiwgiBef Ged ran oeiutreliraM with ' TeU 
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m»/ h« promded» * do you, Prolottiiiitt, btliov'O in^tlM tihfoo pMoni of 
tho Trinity ?’ * Ortninly ; luid thote who m true childfon of Ood> Miovo 
in oli thot the Biblo teo^M.* * How oo, if yon do nol bolievo in the 
Virgin ?' ' U'e do lieUeve in the Virgin, neeording to the Goepel ; thnt 
is, we know thnt she bore oor Saviour in the womb, and that she bee 
been received into mercy !' * Again, you do not believe in the merit of 
works.' * The word of God tells us, ye are saved by grace, and that not 
of yourselves/ * Moreover, you do uot believe that a supreme bead is 
necesNMrv to govern the Church* * The Head of the Church is Chriel, 
and He himself has said, Neither be ye called masters ; for one is your 
master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren/ ’* After a good deal more 
of Hiiiiilar conversation, they parted, — the Vicar expreaaing himself very 
affectionately towards the Colporteur, and assuring him liiat he was not 
opposed to the reading of the Scriptures, but that he himself would cheer, 
fully distribute them among his parishioners* 

An Apothecary," writes nfiftk, seeing me enter his house,, called 
out, * Weil, here It our vender of Bibles f I am very glad that 1 bought 
one of you, and 1 read a |Hkrtion of it every day with great pleasure/ 1 
inquired of him if he believed the Bible was the word of Uod? ^ No,* 
replied he, * but 1 believe it to have i»een comp<»sed hv men of great 
wisdom, who have written many excellent thinga.' Mti that case,' 1 
replied, * you have not experienced as much pleasure as you would have 
done if you had received It as the word of (Sod/ Several persons who 
happened to he present, joined in the conversation ; and 1 was called on 
to prove to them, which 1 did by a number of passages, that * ail Scrip, 
lure is given by inspiration of (lod, and is profitable for doctrine, for re. 
proof, for correction, for instriictioii in righteousness/ Unable to deny 
wbat |1 alleged, one of them added, that, * nfter all the best religion was 
that of an upright man/ As the greater part of my hearers agreed with 
him, I proved to them that man is lost ever since the fall of Adam, and 
that he can only be upright in idea, and not from love, inasmuch as he 
is ignorant of the love of God. * There is only one way of becoming good 
and upright,' 1 continued, * and lo order to become jio, -—and God kim* 
self requires that we should — the first step is to believe that the Bible 
is his word ! This word will convince you of the love which God bee 
shewn toward us hy taking upon himself our nature, in order to satisfy 
the Lord in our stead, and «o bear the curse which we had deserved. When 
you comprehend the justice of God, you will also comprehend his Jove; 
and will see that there was no other way of accomplishing our salvation, 
but by the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, ^i'hoever believes in this sacrifice 
will no longer he subject to condemnation, and as toon as he becomes 
possessed of faith, he will uot act as a hyuocriie, because be will be seost- 
hle of the great love which God has bad* for him/ I was aiionisbed at the 
attention with which 1 was listened to, and when I concluded, was 
gratified In finding that three of luy auditors bought each a Bible of me/* 
it were easy to multiply scores of examples like the preceding. Bui 
these are sufileieni to i/fuslrwfe the way in which this simple and devoted 
claai of men succeed, without controversy, in reaching the hsiFlt, and 
Uiroogh iheae, over.maatoriiig the reluetancy of an indifferent or gainsay, 
ing peopJs. Jt is imponubls to peruse iheir published jonmals without 
.being fully convinced of their singular //am for the work which they have 
iindertaken, and of the siogular prqprtsfg of the medst in which they eodea. 
vour to accomplish it It k impossible not to admire the lael-«-tlw 
' qiTtneefiHefi-^the tmdmeif* lyrmenrct^wbichthey constant- 

ly eahiblt, Vbeim, Ibaih ell this fullness sff thought— ibis commend 
of language in appeal-— llteake promptitnda in rtpswleef— Hay we net 
eondade thnt it Is a rwtlisettcn of Im giadout pEemlaei that tiie Lord 
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will jmtin the iMutlwof hii wrvaata^ of oil ronfai ond e<Niditioiii» toeh 
wordt oi Ihof aro to opoak for liif glory } Whonoo again, that flow of 
aaoooli, which dropping the air and Mpeet of vulgar illtUMraieiieaa^ often 
ruee to a degree of eloquence which touehea the heart ?*^wheiiee that 
varied use of compariiona and timilet, of which the mod learned Iheolou 
gianneed not be adiimed?->ls It not all aiinply owing, under Ood, to the 
depth andiineerity of their own oonvietionc of Divine thlnge, and to 
a peculiarly intimate aequaiiitance with that wondroue wmrdj through 
which the Hoyal Peaimtit could cay, that ha got more underetanding than 
all hie teachers? 


Their outward Mahi encouragements and succeu. 

Some of the Mate have already been utiavoidahly alluded to. But thdr 
own pereomt fatigues, suflTerini^i, and repruach however severe, form 
the least part of their reai trials. The injurious treatment of them haa at 
timvs proceeded to the length of personal violence. There are instaneei 
of their being seii^, dragged along like triniiiials, and imprisoned. One 
of them states that, after encountering a day vf unusual hardship, he 
came to a large furnuhuiise, where he found several labourers met toge» 
ther ; hut on offering to sell a lithle to the farmer, and to dispose of a 
number of New Testaments among his domestict, so greatly was the 
man exasperated that he actually Jet fy an enormous dog upon him, 
from whose fury he considered that he escaped only by a miracle of 
mercy. But their cluefest trials arise from the ignorance and harduese 
of hwirt every where exhibited by the great mass of the people«*-aod 
from the offensive forms in which these are outwardly manifested to- 
wards Me word 0 / GudUHvIf. ** All that you offer for sale/' said a man, 
blasphemously, to one of them, is a mass of absurdities. Napoleon is our 
Jesus Christ.*' ** The New Testament," said the vicar of S— , which 
is selling by the Bible Colporteurs, is a book which has emanated from 
bell, and has been dictated by the devil himself ; formerly. It was only 
to be found among the corrupt inhabitants of large towns, add was on-, 
kaowu in our villages ; but, riow-a-days. the gangrene is spreading, and 
the whole country will, ere long, he infected." 'rhis is but a sample of 
the ordinary style in which numbers of enraged priests denounce and 
curse the Bible from their pulpits— while they threaten with excommu- 
nication all who purchase or nostiess copies of *i the accursed thing." Bven 
De Sacy, the Uoman Catholic Translator of the Bible is ofUn branded 
u a heretic— nay worse than a heathen— and his version repudiated with 
bitterest execrations, Yea, it often happens, that, when a Colporteur 
has completed his rounds in a district, the priest, sometimes by threats 
of terror and sometimes bjr the lure of reward, contrives to get Into hie 
posseseion mBDy.of the copies that had been recently piirchasM. Ilien, 
tearing them to pieces, he throws the fragments into the lire before the 
eyes of the owners. •* it is liearWbleediDg," remarks M. Ihs Pfoasonsd, 
** to think that sacrilegious hands have destroyed them all hy fir# I What 
a fearful religion must that be which can Iced its incensed foUdwerv to 
act thttsi You witneis no such abominatione in your happy land-«-and 
can you form an adequate idea of the deep affliction whlOn those experi- 
once who cooteinplale them with their own eyes ?— It, however, inspihw 
them with Inereueed energy to extend their lalmure." 

The sensth/e eneeurageSmie and nioees# have aho bemi partially ad- 
verted to. if, lia many partii, the CoIjMirteurs have been tutted with 
indignily, ieorn, and eruelqrf in others, they have met lidth a friendly 
and welcoM reeeptioo. If Me mang iMNilt akd <hem, an efml 

have halted them iiiMmenfifli of peaed. And il9 tfte msltrea^ 
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many, it would be diflieult to calculate the number that hac been won 
over by the patience^ forbearance, and earneat exno^ulatlon of the Col* 
porteure to give good heed to the word of eternal life. Their journah 

abound with Moecific inNtnncee of every description* At R the Com* 

misaary of Police summoned the Colporteur before him, and in atone 
of menace forbade his selling or expounding the Bible — adding that the 
priests alone had the right to read the sacred volume. But the Colpor* 
teur in his turn read the 39th verse of 5th chapter of St. John and apoke 
with such earnestnese that the Commissary at length said, ** I have suffered 
myself to be l>etrayed into an error — 1 am now convinced of the truth/' 
He then purchased n copy himself and intreated the Colporteur frequently 
to call upon him. At F— — *• the wife of the Mayor was induced to pur* 
chase a I'opy, and despite the threats of the Vicar, persevered in its perusal 
with gladness. At B—* after the visit and addresses of the Colporteurs, 
a woman added, As for myself, I understand nothing of what is said 
and done at niass^ntid now serve God hy rending the Bilde at home 
ami all united In intreatina the Colporteurs to visit them afterwards, in 
order that they might not lose the recollection of the good things which 

they had just heard. At M a young fcinafe, once ignorant and hi* 

gotted, has become so penetrated with the truths of the Bible, that she 
has herself become iiniost active and ebiquent Colporteur, and her belief 
in the Gospej has had a great inHiicnce on several. At the same place, 
the mother of a numerous family recently met the Colporteur, and thank* 
ed him warmly for what be had done for her bouse, by introducing the 
Bible into It, remarking that nlthoii^h she was any thing but rich, yet 
she did not begrudge the oil which was every evening consumed, by sit- 
ting up to a late hour of the night, in reading it, for it was a pleasure to 
her to hear the Bible rend herself, and to see all her children attending 
to it. She added, that another of her sons was so fond of reading in 
the Bible, that he uUays took hU copy along with him, carefully wrap- 
ped up in a linen cloth, when he went to work in the fields ; and ilmt it 
was the eweetest relaxation which he enjoyed from his heavy labours. 
At St. C— almeat all, after listening to the Colporteur, purchased books, 
which were ea&ern^reud ; and one old man, in particular, afterwards gave 
nmuifest proo» of^is becoming a real child of God. In the same quar- 
ter, a geiitlemnii irho bad rejected the offer of a Bible with disdain, 
some time afterwards, came to the inn, in pursuit of the Colporteurs. 
Their address, be said, had made him very uneasy, and being anxious to 
know something of that peace of mind of which they had spoken, be had 

come to purchase a Bible. At L the Colporteur called on a man, on 

whom he had prevailed to purchase a Bible about a year before. He 
aiated that he continued to take great delight in readiug that excellent 
book, and felt overpowered by the superiority of its doctrines to those 
lie had previously followed. Not however," he added, but that my 
manner of conducting myself since I have taken to readiug the Bible 
exposes me to a few iiieonvenience s; for my neighboucs cry out arter me 
because 1 read in the Scriptures on Sunday instead of going to masa^ 
and my wife no longer attends the confessional since she pre»rs llateiw 
inf to mo. But these little troubles do not perplex me, and when 1 am 
reviled for to doing, I merely turn to my Bible, and sdon meet with 

passages well calculated to shut the mouths of my opnonents.'* At 8 

the Colporteur met with a mao, who, though unable to read himself, 
had obtmned a copy of the New Testament, and secured the assistance 
of a young man, his neUhbotic, to read passages to him whenever, he had 
a little spare t'imm And, edd^ he, with great ieetiag, 01 how swoet 
are the momenta miant Isfither In reading thatiiolv book." fie, there* 
upon, writes the ihdportanri begged me tenet the pert of his foend* 
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U» whicli I rtadily consented ; nnd from the mnniier in which be nitend. 
ed to me, I feel pemuHded thet he hna good iindertundiiif of the Scrip* 
tiireB." He nleo remnrkod thnt he wet well ewere thnt he wne o«in«ider<ra 
h krnd of renegftde^ end thet efter hie death he would probnhly be denied 
burial in the cemetery Motigiiig to the parieh ; but he conelnded by 
Miyinet that it waa of little coneequem^e what they did with hie body 
provided hie soul was eafe. At B-*- after being denounced aa a renegade^ 
a beggar, « heretic, an iiifamoua monster, hv the pridsi and hie parti* 
sans, and othera^iae infamoimly treated, the Coipurtour, by hie memcneiis 
of demeanour and mildness of nddreas. under InMultiiig wrongs, moved the 
hearts of many of the bystanders. Seising his ndvaiiiiige, he began to 
descant on the truth and beauty of several pnsimges which he read aloud 
from the Bible. Some of his auditors were so Matisfied that they loudly 
exprovssed their approval. One said, ** i um heartily glad the vicar has 
afforded us an opportunity of hearing the Oospei explained to us in a 
much better manner than we have it in church/’ Another said, I have 
lost half a day’s work, but I Hhould not. mind losing a part every day, 
on such an oochsIoii/’ A third exclaimed, ** 1 would rather have lost 
six francs than missed sucii a fine opportunity of hecomlng acquainted 
with the truth of the Gospel/' And an elderly female getting up de- 
clared, ** Now 1 can die contented ; for after whiit I have just heard, I 
am satiafied that salvation is not of men, or of any man, but solely of 
God through Jesus Ghrist.” With many exhortations to read and medi- 
tate the New Testament the I'olporteur separated from them, after a 
stay of more than four hours, ** with a heart overflowing wiiii gratitude 
towards the Lord." 

’rhese are a few examples of wftihfe etuiouragmnmt and nueeea, picked 
almost at random out of a huge* mass of timitar materials. But what 
these devoted men dwell on with peculiar delight is the fact^ that, ml a 
few nehoolmaeten and i/choalmhlresm have, by God's blessing on their 
persuasions and the reading of the Bible, been induced to recommend 
and teach it§ bleeced trutketo the ^ung frequenting their echooltf. Yea 
more, though the general diuimiUon of the Honmuiet Ci0gg he decidedly 
hatile to Biblf-dissemiiistlon, there are a good raimy individual l0« 
stances of quite a eontraig cliaracter-^nd these, as m eorres|H>iidenee 
of the (Colporteurs shews, seem rather to be every year, somewhat on 
the increase. In one place, the vimr himeelf assists two of the Colpor- 
teurs in distributing eouies of the Scriptures In his parish ;-*he leads the 
way,— goes with them from house t<i house,— enters every dwelling flrsi, 
—and calls upon the inmates to buy Ibe sacred volume. In the evening 
he rejoins his companions in the work, for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for the iupply of a depot of the Bcripiures, expresses hla anxiety 
to continue the aistribution, and promisee to use his utmost endeavears 
to promote the good cause for which he feels enough cannot be ddne* 

** Tell thoee who employ you," he repeste to the Cotporteure. when hid. 
ding them farewell ; “ tell them I imaU be very happy to oispeee of a 
good number of copies, and that it is understood between us that 1 shalt 
hereafter reader an exact account ef the books entmsted to my eaiw.*^ 
In another place, a priest urges the scheolmaster to proflt by the visit of 
the Colporteur to obtain a supply of New Testaments, declaring It to he 
his wish that every family in his parish might become poasMwed of a 
copy. Again, at a place more remote, a respectable and aged dean is 
seen purehselng a coosiderabie number of copies of the sac^ volume 
for the benefit of the poor in his parish, and is heard puhlicly exhorting 
his flock from the pulpit to de the seme, and to read and etudy Hi# wei4 
of God. *< The viear of Bt — (writes a Celperlettr,) ** was mucli 
H«as0d at my sdlling a large Aumheref copies emisaghis psrWhioiiers, 
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HHil tht^m rRrcfully niirl ttitli {irAyer. to rand them. For thia, I 

desire to thniik tlie Lord o^ith nty whole lieort.'* Dtliar Coljiorteunn 

write :— ♦* At M the vlcnr received ua very cordially* invited ua into 

the viciira^e.lHuifie, and preased ua to partake of a collation After hav. 
iniK refreshed onrHelvea, we had aome intereatiiig coiiverHtitioii, and he 
tlieii pointed out every hoiiae to ii«, where he waa deairoua that the word 
of (rod iniaht he piirchiiHed ; iiiid« at purtinir* entreated iia to viait him 
irheiiever we h id orcnaioti to pnaa through Ilia place. At N— I eru 
tered the house of a priest, without any previous acqiiaifitance, and 
inquired if lie were disposed to purchase a Hihle. MIh I you are a Pro* 
teHtiint }* said he. * 1 am, ISir.* * Well, 1 do not blame you for it ; for a 
Frutestaiit may he a very upright man.* Hereupon a friendly coiiversa- 
tion ensued between us. i endeavoured to explain to him the nature of 
my belief, hy speaking to him of rny Htaie of eondoinnatiuti on aocoiiiit 
of sill, and of the i^nice which is in (Jlirlst Jesus, who died for our jus- 
tificutiun. He was much pleased with what I said, and told me I should 
make a iroml (•ntholic ; hut that it was a pity I was not more enlijthU 
ened. 1 expressed a similar sentiment in respe4;t to himself. After 
dwellinft at some length on the ifreat object of all our hope* he said, 

* You really are a worthy yoiiii|t man, and I will buy a couple of voiir 
hooks.' He accordingly took a Bible and New Testament, for which he 

J iaid the cost price ; and when 1 was about to return him the chatif^e, 
le refused to receive it, sayiiift that it was a small contribution towanla 
the work in which 1 was en^uffed. At T — — 1 had left eight New Ten* 
tanients In charge of the vicar, and on niy return he told me with uiu 
feigned regret, that he had not succeeded in disposing of them ; but 
that he would aeek to distribute them among the poor of his acquainU 
aiice, and, in the meHti time would pay for them himself. It was at his 
suggestion that the schouliuaster of the couunuiie had, on a former occa. 
eioii, bought thirty copies of me.*' 

Doubtless, to true believers, the ffrand source qf encouragftMnt is to be 
found ill the commands and promises of the Eternal Miiiisetf and in the full 
assurance that tlie work is Ilis own, and that He will blew both it and 
them who labour tti promote it. But, constituted us we are, it cannot also 
be doubted, that facts like the preceding are cheering to the soul, con- 
firmatory of faith, and frau*;ht with encouragement to persevere. Yea, 
though there were no tokens of the hearing of aeimi fruit, would there 
not be ample encouragement in the fact, Uiat there is not in France, as 
in Italy, any slnte-proliibitioii against the free circulation of the Scrip- 
tures'-aiid especially in this other great and notoriuus/aef, that, during 
last year, not fewer than 1 17,idl copies of these were eotd, in iliferenl parts 
of the country, hy Colporteurs atone f H’hy, if there had been no appearance 
whatever, <ur pH, of any outward visible fruit at ali, would not the hare 
fact of the votuiUarp purchase of upwards of one hundred and cmHmicen 
thousand copies of the word of God, tn a country like France, be itself an 
evidence and memorial of splendid success success, in this peculiar 
department of Christian philanthropy, without a precedent f And let 
what abatements and deductions any one pleases be made, in refereaoe 
to the speedy gratification of a temporarily excited curiosity, and conse- 
quent return into old habits of indifference^frequent relapses into die 
credulity of superstition, Ht the incredulity of scepiioism<*ovcasioiial enU 
breaks of peniiraution among the local civil autWriiies, and reiterated 
outrages on the part of inferiated Romish priesla even in the face of 
all tms, is it probable, is it poeiible, is it even oencelvahln lhat aneh n 
prodiglotis aunther of copies of the Word of Life should he actnally 
boupht wUk u fmise-HMid all in vain?-~that the aekote of this pveeiiNis 
seed should fall either hy the way-side, or among thorns, or on rooky 
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pliees^ and wme on the ii<iil of a aood find honeet heart ^ Na ;*^ht pnN» 
iniyMi of Jehovah, the htateir of hie ohnroh, and the «n|ierteaoe of 
thoaeande of hl« aaiiita alike denounoe the or^iblUty of aeoh n eup* 
position* 

Still, it may ho asked, as it of^en has h«en,««ff the raiise of filUe*eir» 
eulatinn has been maliitijt such extraordinary progress in Fraiioot hots 
eomes it thst so little nf its aood effects apimar in improving the pnhllo 
time, sentiments, and conduct of its vaituitlorions, sfiperstitions, and 
tvmlless people ? To this the reply is obvious, llie sprinir.soiison mnat 
be allowed to pass away, ere the seas<»n of iiarvest can be expected. The 
foundations must he tiMowed to he dut;, ere the siiperstruetiire can rear 
fis head towards the skies. In both thrse casefi, ami in both alike, most 
f»f the ettrtifT and more tndiitftfiwtahh pnttn of the work are kinif carried 
on very much undtii'^gtaHn^f. I'he living sreii, the iperm •of arter^lnxiiri- 
once, is deposinul heitentli the clod and concealed fr'>in the eye of sense ; 
the rorner-fitoiie, the main prop of the future sdihre, U buried in the 
earth find coveted from out word view.. And so it ever has been, and is 
now, in the araiid prorertMe*< of this world's MpitUuai hHihttndrp nad arofti- 
(Hiturr, Much, lery much of the labour of sowiiia the spiritual seed and 
of fotindiiiif the spiritual temple, is conducted uithoiit attrnotiu^ sxter* 
nal ohserv:i|loii. Ven, nmttthiug af reo/ /ri/fV is often reaped, and ens/f 
nigft Ms mAo/c prupumt^rtf mirk accomplished, while the careless and tiiire* 
fletUin^ are still tinconseioiis of proitress, or drowsily dreumitif^ that 
nothing at ail is doing, or cati he done. 

This subject, so alLiinportant in ostimating tbs reo/ rhnrurter and 
tffi'cin nf MiMtmary lahonr in getwraf, is presented in a very simple hut 
striking light by M» f)e Pressense; ami with his own stniemeiit our ana. 
lyais of the re^rta of that devoted servant of (iod must close A 
siiperficial jadsmeiit," says he, in comiiieiiciiig ids last report, ** ought 
not to he formed of the prencnt state of religion in France; for were that 
done, and were outward appearaiiees alone considered, it is certniii tlmt 
we might even be led to doubt of the means which have been employed, 
for more than tsenty years for diffusing the knowledge of gospel truths 
in this country. Such a mode of proceeding ts, moreover, unhecoming s 
Christian, who knows that, in general, the kingdom of Ood on earth does 
not come with parade and show, hut tiiat what the world regards as 
small things, scarcely dCHerving of a cursory glance, is commonly the be., 
ginning of a glorious work, over which the angels iti heaven rejoice, 
while they adore the power and love of Him who is the author of it 
Is it not ncitially upon record that Ood hath chosen the fooHali things 
of the woriil to coofonnd the wise ;-Hiod Ood hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to roufmind the things which are mighty ; am) base things 
of the world, and things uhicl:i are despised, hathGmi chifsen :-»yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought tilings that are. Hint no ffeefc 
•liottid glory in ht« presence.’* 

The foregoing observation reminds me of a visit which one of y^mr 
countrymen recently paid to this country. After landing at Calais* he 
traversed the whole length of France, on his way to the Departments in 
the south. Co his arrival there he lamented too Christinti friend the 
sight which, on his leoglbened tour, had presented itself to bis eyes 
'* It is reported (he said) that tl* ere are (ylinsdans who are engaged in 
promoting the spread of the Redeemer'a kingdom in France* but where 
are they ? and what are they doing? Wherever I have lieen. I have seen 
nothing but evi lent traces of superstHiofi, proofs of inddi^ty end im* 
piety r-^^and insupfioft of t his, he hronght fora ard the general putliL 
nation of the sabbath. '*Alaa!'* ctmtiiiued he, If Christians are 
really doing any thing in this connlry, it is aitoflVber In tatn ; and the 
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Itmid Hf’eflH which they m>w full to n certoiiity either hf the wey-eiHey 
Mnd the have cunie and devoured them up,- or upon ilony phicee, 
where they have Airthwitb HpninK up, only to he acorched by the emi, or 
to he rhoked hy thorna!'* ** Wait a little/' replied the friend, who wm 
belter arijiiiiinted with the true state of the country*—'* wait a little, and 
|H*rhi»pH uMi limy soon he convinced that, if what yon any be true in a ge- 
nernl HeiiMO, it is, iievertheleaa, also true, that in France, ns elsewhere, a 
pie t ion— though, iilaa! but the amalleat portion— of the precious aeed 
fullM inlo^ood ffroiitid, and brinKS.forth fruit." fn fact, our traveller 
Hooii h:id an opportunity of findiiitf that he wua wronir in the superficial 
judgment which he formed. I he atate of his health first led him to visit 
certain hitths in the south of France, were, to his irreat joy, he met wiih 
several Frenchmen who were Mtncere diaciples of the Saviour,— persons 
who laboured widi ^onl in tbe iii«iseminatiori of tbe Holy Scripture^, ntid 
who lind succeeded in ^atbcriiiir around tbem a constderabie number of 
attentive hearers of tbew'ord. <>hii:*ed. .ifter a time, (oqutt these baths, 
he proceeded to others more conifeiiiul to the restoration of his health, ami 
there, too. he found (Jliristiaii brethren, and, ainon^ the rest, a minister 
of tbe gospel, whose endeavours bad been einineiitly miecessfiil among a 
crowd of visitors. In short, onr traveller, after tnrtking tbe tour of five 
or six diifei'eiit haibiiig-places. found at each, and that witbin tbe sbort 
spare of a few weeks, Frericbiiten of all conditions, who devoted them.- 
selves to making known the truths of tbe gospel to those among whom 
they hud taken up their temporary abode : and the gratifying inteilu 
genes w hich be leceived rewpecting the ndi anceinerit of the kingdom of 
ilod in the various places of their ordinary residiMice, convinced him that 
it was no exaggeration to maintain that, within the last twenty years, 
the gospel had obtained signal victories in France Such are the seiiti- 
iiicnts which you too would express, were you oirefnllv to examine every 
part ot France, Like the traveller just alluilcd ti>, you would be aMoii- 
isbed to find Christian brethren in p'aces where you had before been 
afilicted by yvitiicssing appearuttces of superstitioii and infidelity ; and aa 
it is wrritten that a little leaieii suffices to leaven the whole liiiiip, yon 
would share in the brighter hopes eniertaineil by French (’hristiaiis with 
respect to the future state of their terrestrial country.'’ 

Such is, oil ihe whole, u uiuviiict, and it is to be hoped, 
faithful summary of the leading furls and principles^ connect- 
ed with the system of Htlde Colporiage. in France — as vari- 
ously uhridged, selected, and eotnpiled from the able and ela- 
borate hut iinsyMtematic reports annually sent hy M. De 
Pressense to the Parent Society. A wide field is hereby open- 
ed up for retrospective and prospective remark — as well as 
a fertile theme fyir thanksgivioit to ilic Father of Spirits, Time 
and space will hardly allow us to do more than simply to start 
the question, — How far is a ^yHteln, which has succeeded so 
remarkably in France, suiied to tlie peculiar exigencies of In- 
dia ) As different soils require different modes of husbandry) 
it does not Hfcessarilg ^ifttow that an external scheme of cat/- 
iure which is found eiiiiiieiitly adapted t(», and successful tn^ 
one is^iuiitry') must be egualtg adapted to, and successful in, 
another. Here is room for the exercise of practical wisdom. 
Thai there are specific differences beivvecii the circuoistances 
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cif the iuhahitaiiU of thene tiro eouiitnetii as regHrds their 
loeiitalj moral, and religtotiB associations hikI iireclispoaitioits, 
requires no proof. One obrious clistinguishing cbaructeristic 
is, that, ill India, the people are anlecedenllff iveddetl to 
an aiicehtral faith uiul sacred books^ which disown and are 
wholly repugnant to the Bible. Whereas, in France, however 
igiiorant the people tiuiy be of its eoiitenfs, the Bitde h gene* 
rally recogniseil, under one form or other, as true, and having 
some uutliority. There, the Bible, however restricted in its use 
and influence, nomin.diy and theoretically, receives from 
most, some homage or aekin«\vledgnient, a*« the iiltiinare stall* 
(tard of appeal, in matters of religious faith, doctrine, and prac 
tire. In India, therefore, the national predisposition is naturuUy$ 
as much ttf/ainst^ as in France, it niay he expected to be in /a- 
roMir ojf the Jiihle — as the bovlr of God. But have we not thou- 
sands belonging to the Uomisli ( htircli in India? True, but 
they too are, in geinral, heatlivnizid t4» an unwonted degree; 
and, for tite most part, in n sped l<» iittributes of imi illy growth, 
prove them>el\e8 to be of an tujtriur type and mouldy compar- 
ed with their co-religit»nists in France. Tills, again, suggests 
another notable dilTerence lietween the two countries, and that 
is the Himiunt. of reasonable probability in securing qualified 
ayents. Hitherto, the ciiise of previous imbecility and uumao* 
t'mess^ hceiiis, with a lew plea'^ing ext^ejuions, to cleave to nil 
native convert’*, who had no proper training— no bracing— 
ill youth. Would to (Jud that we saw, or had the strong 
hope tif epeedity seeing, amongst tiiem, a high*toiied, liigh- 
princi|>!ed adult race, of the same stamp and make ns the 
Odpiwteurs of France ! 

Would we, then, reject the system of French f'olportage as 
tchothj tinsuiUnl to the cin'iiiiistaiices of India P Ity m meun$* 
Wiiile wisdom deimuids that we should not shut our eyes at 
differences uhicli inust enhance the pruilical difliculties, faith 
and holy furtitude forbid our being repelled by the loud shout., 

A Ihm in the w^ay,'’ till the experiment he fairly tried, and 
the obstacles proved lobe altogether iiisuruiouiitahle. But, tiUM 
this yet lieeii done ? No ; — ^'riicii, why not try f We have 
a Bible Society and a Bible Association is it not within 
their scope and province to sanction an etperiment^U> de- 
vise and superintend its details ? Probably it might be found, 
in the issue, that a great deal more may he done in this de- 
partment of Christian phihiiithropy, titan has yet been deem- 
ed either advisable nr practicable ? And stieli result might be 
found, not only among the enslaved votai ies of the Chiircli of 
Rome, but even among the blitided heal hen ; and more espe- 
cially among the more unsophisticated natives of the interior, 
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u'ho havi! not been cleApoilec) oF any reninant of lietter quiiii- 
tit*H timt may hav«* clutijBC aa Hiinlus hy the iiitro*^ 

(Iiictioi) of vic*eH and viliaiitea of foretutt i^rowth and import. 
Blit me we pt*epared for aiicli a work ? Partly to adopts and 
partly to modify and aecoititnmlate, some of the coiududiin^ 
wordH and anitimentri of two of the lu»t partH of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Soriety, we would Hjir‘diiHsk, Are we 
preparedly — with refeieure not more to the iiia^nitiide of the 
work ilHelf, tliuii to the peeiilitir diflietiHieR uith whieh it ia 
lie«et ? Are we prepared ? — with referenee to our own mo- 
tives, prineiples, and self-sarrifieing devotedness ? Have we 
that deep* and full, and irrepressible cotivierion of the Kuprerne 
excellence and paramount authority, and^ hw all the i sseurial 
inatters of religion, entire snificieiiry rf the writleii word of 
God, which we ought to have, and must have, to ensure our 
labouring in this cause (as we alone ran labour with any pnts* 
pent of success) with unwearied devotion r Are ue so entirely 
satisfied of the goodness and retail tide of the nudcitakiiig in 
uliich we would emhurk, as to disregard eveiy form of oppo- 
sition, in our attempts to give to (imrs own m atures (he 
precious record of his truth ami love ? Arc ivc prepared to 
golorwardin this great work, with all the palieiiee, self-deni- 
al, and long-suffering, which liecome the followers of the meek 
and louly, yet nntiring Itedeeiuer? Are we prepared to go 
lortli iotjit^thtr^ M.ijing asuie all m.diee, and all guih** and hy- 
poeri^i^s, mid envies, ami all c\il-speul\ing Can we, with the 
himpiieit.y of lillle childn n — ‘‘iin we, ‘ as m w-tiorii babes, de- 
sire/ for others as well as for ouimIvcs, Mhe sincere milk of 
the word, that we may grow thcreliy V Are we prepared to 
do ail this out of pity to the souls of men perishing for luck 
of knowledge, and out of reverence f(»r the Father of Spirits — 
our Father in heaven — conecining whose name we pray so 
constantly that it may he haihmed, and who has magnified his 
word above all his name ; — out of love, moreover, to the ador- 
able Uedeemer, whose death is the foundation of our highest 
holies, and whose sufferings and subsequent glory the angels 
desire to look into ; — doing it still in humble depetulaiice on 
God the Holy Ghost, to illumine and quicken the hearts of 
men, and render effectual to their salvation the trutlis cotituiii- 
etl in the written word ? Are we thus prepared, ivith Christinii 
I fortitude, yet with Christian mcvkiiqss, — in a spirit of xeal 
and lofty enterprise* yet at the same time of faith, humility, 
and prayer- — lajing aside tiifcrior differences — one in effort, 
and, as it respects this object at least, one in heart ; — are we 
preparetl to ctmie and thus t^mseerate ourselves afresh to this 
blessed service ? Alas, when we exuiiiine our own hearts, 
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there is much to hmiihle us — sliiKgtNliiiess^ the most inert— 
ami 8oul-devotiring canialitv. When we liM>k around there is 
much to humble us — a visible churchy torn and convulsed with 
iiiteriiHl strife — aiiapitstate world, still slumheritift in i|tiioraiu*e 
and ^uilt, or, if aroused at alh only roused to rage against the 
Lr>rd and IiIm Anointed. Butj wherever we turn our eyeSy iu» 
ward or outward, about us or beyond us, all things in the soctiaU 
moral, and spirit ual state of ourselves and inaiiktiid at large, 
seem to hid us to lulvanee. The cull tt> go forward is too loud 
to be misunderstood, too piercing and solemn to be resisted. 
Turning, then, from the troubled scene of self^^aud of tine 
Church, and of the world, let us look upwards to the hills^ 
whence alone our help can come. ^The Lord on high is 
mightier fur than the noise of tmiiiy waters/ He, to whom 
ail power is given in heaven und in earth, ^ the Alpha and 
the Omega, the First and the Last/ will not fail to execute— 

His bright designs, 

And work his sovereign will. 

tVe would tliercfore hear and obey what we believe to be /fis 
voice, and would know no watchword but, Onward and For* 
ward/^ 
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THE 

WATCHMAN’S WARNING VOICE. 


“ Watchman, what of the ni|»ht ? Watchman, what of llie night ?” 

Ihaiah xxi. 2.*^ 

Difpkrxnt iutcrpretationa have been given of the verfe* in which this 
reiterated quei<tioii occurs, but nut one of these can be pronounced 
perfectly sutUfactory. The only point respecting them, indeed, in 
reference to which ctiinnientators seem to be agreed is. that they are 
pre-eminently obscure, enigmatical, and hard to be undcrstimd. You 
will not expect me. then, even to make the attempt to elucidate their 
primary import ; nor is the solution of the dithculty connected witli 
them necessary to the end which I have in view, in selecting them ns 
the basis of this raorning*s nieditations. Suffice it to observe that the 
question contained in them appears to have liccn ])roposcd in vision to 
the prophet by one of the Kdoinitcs, or inhabitants of Idumflcn, who not 
less than the people of Judah were menaced with the hostile irruption of 
H Babylonian army : and that the object of it was to ascertain whether he 
descried any alarming appearances, any symptoms of danger, while he 
maintained his lonely station on his watcli-feuwcr, amid the gloom and 
silence of the night. 

Now, Hs 1 shewed at large this day fortnight, f the office of a watch- 
man or sentinel is one of the emblems which God himself has made 
use of in holy Sciipture to represent the function of the Christian 
minister and the obligstions attached to it — his duty being to be vigi- 
lant of observation, and prompt and faitliful in sounding the alarm ; to 
look out, and to speak out ; to range his eye over the field both of tite 
world and of the Church, that he mty mark every thing, as it arises 
in cither, which portends evil to the cause that ought to be dearest to 
his heart, and give timely and distinct warning ^ it ; and especially 
to be ever at his post in the posture of keen circuinspeetion. with heart 

* This disroursc wss preirbed in the forenoon of the fourth Lord*f.dsy in 
November last, in the ordiniry coarse of the Author's miaiamtions. It ww pre- 
pued without the most remote view to publkation ; and it appears in its preaent 
form in deforenoe to the opinion of more than one individual eoaneirted with iMa 
pttiodicsl who heard it delivered, and who thought thst the views oootaiiiBd ia it 
werr of sullicieot imporCsnee to meeive a iridar Ctfeulatimi, than the pulpit eould 
give them. 

t In t aenaoD on Esehicl. xxxiH. 7* 
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and cvcM int(*ntly that hr may discover and makr known to 

hin flock the jirriN, t(Mti|itution«, and trials which threaten tliriii either 
us* a or i\H indivirhials. 

Tliih undeniably the eu<«e, 1 f^haU f«up)tosc that aomc in- 

dividual urm)ni^ you, awake lo the best intereBts of his* never-dying 
soul and anxious to promote tbein, nddressCR to me the c|ur»ti(»n 
•• Watcbnian. wbat of ibe night ? Watchman, what of the night ?** 
and shall atl(Mnpt in the sequel to frame an appropriate answer 
to it. My aim, in other words, shall In?, to point out some «>f the thiiiga 
from which you a» a Christian congregation in India are peculiarly in 
danger, or by which you are most liable to he injuriou-ly adeeted, and 
to warn you to he on your guard agajnst them, 1 ^hall notice, you 
will perceive, only those spiritual dangers to which you as a body or ns 
distinct cla«’«es arc exposed; for t(» proelaim wirli a warning voiee the 
Mpeeial dangers ariMtig Iroiii the ditfereuce tif temprrameiils. stations 
in life, avtteatinns. connections^ and success, which environ you as 
indiviilunls, belongs ratlier to the duties of the private pastorate, than to 
those *»f the ])uhlic iiiic.istratiun of the word. 

Many and various are the particulars which might he eiuiincratrd a» 
tending in tlte dircctest manner to endanger your spiritual welfare or 
retard your progress in divine thiiigR ; these, of course, consisting part- 
K' of such as ui\r in some mea.sure common to yon with others, and 
partly of Nueh as spring out of the adverse circumstances untid which 
you HI e placed in this foreign and heathen land. 

I. Tlic first which 1 shall specify, an>C!* fn»m superficial views of 
tho extent of spiritual religion, or of the claims and obligations of the 
gospel. 

It is cheerfully admitted that things in this respect arc not at sucli 
a melattcholy point of depression ns they had reached, at a time not 
long gone by. A decided and gratifying change has taken place — a 
change which stands out in holder relief and with greater prominence 
to the eye of thitse, whose liuliuii residence has extended over a conai- 
dcruidc miiiihir of years, than can be well imagined hy such as have 
only recently commenced their sojourn in this land of the sun. But 
how fur has this revolution prtKrceded — what in a general way may he 
defined as the limiis to which it has reached } 'I'hat the religion of the 
gospel is no longer tlie vilified, repudiated, forgotten thing that it was 
ini the days of other years — that th(#e on whom the name of Christ has 
been named are no longer bnni^*d together as in an unholy confede- 
racy to cast aside every external recognition of it, and to treat it as if it 
were a cunningly devised fable, a vile fabrication, or a fuierile su|)cr«ti- 
tion — that, on the contrary, it is greeted hy them with positive marks 
of homage and respect, and the profession of it is deemed at least 
an element of respectability of character, while the known contempt 
for its divinely accredited claims is regarded, if not as a brand or stig- 
ma, at least as a thing by which a man is worsened in public estima- 
tion — that the Sahhaihs of the Lord are no longer so generally or so 
grossly profaned — ihat the churches are better frequented th^ they 
tvere Vont to be, at least during one of the ordinary sen'ices, and the 
ordiiiuiices more reverently observed — that fiamily worship and the 
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other ofBces of domestic piety are attendiHl tp by a wider circle-Hiiul 
that the moral tone of socMciy is to a coiiHidemhlc extent heift^tleued 
and iiiiprt^ved — will, if I ini>take not, Ik' fully and thauLfiilly ccmeeded 
by every one who is coni[a'teiit to pronouiu^e a judfi^inent in the mat- 
ter. And while these outward and vinihle of improvement arc 
exhibited in the maaa of our profcsaedly Christian comnuinity, it will 
he further allowed that tliere are among m those who are hopefully 
pious, and a few at least who arc earnestly and uncquivocidly uii the 
laird's skle, and who by an net of persnnul devoteiuent have consecra- 
ted themselves to His blessed and ennobling service — a few who, though 
they came to this land merely writh the view of aiiiii>suig worldly 
wealtli, have through the loving kiudnehs of (hid found in it a far maro 
precious treasure, even ** the pearl of great piice and who in the 
midst' of a region, in which heathciiii^h darkness and spiritual dcsohi- 
tion reign, have happily for themselves been p(M‘suuded to tread with 
vigortms steps the path to glory, honor, and iinnuirttdity/' though 
they were never induced to cuter upon it amid all the superior illuiui- 
nation and idl the hallowing influences of the country of their birth I 

But, when all this has been said, has not ulnumt every thing been ad- 
vanced whicit can witli truth be alleged on our behalf? And after every 
thing has l>eeu conceded which can be claimed, eveti according to the 
most partial and favorable estimate, does it nut remain true, indispu- 
tably true, that real, vital, experimental religion is at a low ebb in the 
community of which we are members— that ll»c proportion of merely 
nominal Chrislians far, very far, out-numluirs that of those, in whom 
Christianity is a living, breathing, operative principle, in whom it is, 
so to speak, embotlicd, and by wdioin it is fuithhjlly acted out — and that, 
while there is much outward profession, there is little, very little of 
the self-denial, tlic humility, the tenderness of conscience, the watch- 
fulness against the occasions of sinning, the dcadness to the world, 
the heavenly- miiidcdncss, and the spirit of self-sacrificing love and ac- 
tive piety, hy which outward profession uc^ht ever to be characterized 
and sustained ? 

Let me carry the appeal to your owm consciences While you are 
not unobservaot of the [Kisitivc institutions of the Christian economy, 
and while you may, besides, exhibit the decencies and proprieties of 
a Christian profession, can you venture to affirm that you have a good 
hope, tliat you have undergone th# holy and blessed change of nature, 
which the great Teaclier represented under the figure of being born 
again or from above ; that Uie love bf Christ reigns supremely in yopr 
hearts, imparts its hallowed glow to all your feelings and affections, aad 
determines the oompkszioa of yonr conduct ; and that you are ever striv- 
ing. in believing depetidance on the aids of the Spirit’s grace^ to mortify 
innate cormptioi^ to cultivate the principle of faith in Incpeasing mea- 
sures of purity, liveliness, amt vigour, to exemplify a more exact coo- 
fonnity to the divine will, and to grow iu meetness for the subliming 
employments, and the stnkts de^fats of the heavenly world ? Can 
you even aftnnthat this is the |Kiintof attainment to which your aspira- 
tions, yonr prayers, and yonr exertions are oonstantly dtrected-<-tbe 
goal towards whicbymt arestreniiotialy tendiing, and wmidt you fervently 
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desire to reach. I trust there are some among you ^ho arc prepared 
humbly, hut decidedly, to adopt this language ; but ah ! how many more 
are there who will shrink back from doing so, and who by admitting 
that they ^top far short of such an elevated standard of Christian dis- 
cipleshij), and are not even seeking to approximate to it, do in effect 
admit that there is a want of thoroughness in their religion, and that 
they entertain superficial views of what the gospel requires of all its 
avowed adherents ! 

This want of thoroughness in the religious character and attain- 
ments of those of whom our professedly Christian community is 
composed, amid all the respect which they show to religion, this 
allowed coming-short on their part of the claims and ohligatioiis of 
the glorious gospel of (.hrist may jierhaps proceed from one or 
both of these two causes. The one is, that having been induced to 
bestow a larger measure of attention than they once did upon the 
things that l)clong to their everlasting pence — being conscious that 
a wide distance intervenes lietwcen their present and their former 
condition in reference to the momentous concerns of religion — 
their anxieties are soothed down, their consciences are lulled into a 
state of repose, they think they have gone far enough, and to go far- 
ther wouhi subject them to the dreaded charge of enthusiasm, and, 
therefore, they remain satisfied with the amount of progress made 
by them in the right direction, limited and inadequate as it is, and 
** fail of the grace of God.** The other is, tliat the general avemge 
of Christian attainment and Christian effort in the Church visible 
in this place is so low — that there are so few eminent examples 
among us of holiness, hoaveiily-iiiiiidcdncss. and conscerntion to God, 
who, by affording a faithful exhibition of what spiritual religion really 
is, may silently but powerfully force home upon others the conviction 
of their short-comings and imperfections, rouse them from their self- 
complacent dreains. and stimulate them to embark in the earnest and 
sustained endeavour to rise to *' the full stature of perfect manhood 
in Christ Jesus.” 

But whether the causes of the low state of vital religion among us 
have been correctly assigned or not, there can be no doubt that it 
exists ; and us little doubt can there be that, in the measure in which 
it exists, it is fraught with serious danger, and tends to re-act with a 
baleful influence on those who weaiwthe badges of a Christian profes- 
sion. For what says that blessed book which is ns a guide to direct us, 
ns a beacon to warn us, as a touchstone to enable us to distinguish the 
false from the true, the specious from the solid, the dangerous from 
the safe ? Throughout its ^lages it is proclaimed in language plain. 
I unambiguous, and emphatic, that all the children of men may, as far as 
their preseut characters and their future prospects are concerned, be 
ranged in two great classes — those who, having received the I^rd 
Jesus Christ for salvation and been regenerated and sanctified by His 
Spirit, are treading ** the narrow woy that leadeth unto life,” and those 
who. being strangers to the saving knowledge of Him, and pervaded by 
the principles and feelings of ungodliness, are crowding ** the broad 
road that kadeth unto destnictioo." These two classes, indeed, are 



capable of being sub-divided into others ; for, on the one hand, there 
are decrees of spiritual illumination and holy attainment among those 
who sincerely follow the Saviour, and, on the other, all who are not 

in Him" are not equally far from His kingdom. Hut the line which 
separates them is broadly drawn ; and while it is true that all who 
are on the one side of it, whatever may be the diversities which subsist 
between them, are safe, at peace with ^<^d, and ** sealed unto the day 
of redemption,” it is not less true that all who arc on the other side of 
it, at whatever point of approximation they may stand, lie under the 
judicial anger of the Lord Jehovah and are obnoxious to all the horrors 
of the coming wrath ! 

This is the truth of God, the solemn and unchangeable truth ; 
and because this is the truth, you, my dear hearers, are in danger 
from every view which, however specious, attractive, or popular it 
may be, docs nut coincide with it ; — IxTause this is the truth, you are 
liable to be injuriously affected by the lax and superficial notions 
respecting s])iritual religion which extensively prevail. Hour, then, 
the watchman's warning voice. Awake, awake all of you to serious 
and prayerful consideration ! Hewure of becoming the victims of false 
and unscripturul views of the requirements and obligations of the gospel. 
Ponder it again and again that religion must be all in all with you, or it is 
nothing; and that there is and, indeed, can he hut one kind, though there 
may t>e dltfercnt degrees, of genuine, safe, and ucceptuhle religion. It 
is well that you offer the homage of your respect to things sacred — it 
is well that starting from the stupor of spiritual indifference you devote 
some measure of attention to the concerns of your undying souls — it is 
well that with all outward reverence you wail upon the services of the 
sanctuary, that you read your biblcs, that you pray in your cloHcts and 
in your families,' and that you do many other things which quadrate 
with the rule of your duty ; hut if with all this fair show, the root of 
the matter is nut in you — if you rest short of true repentance, of 
unfeigned faith in Christ, and of genuine conversion to God*— ‘be as- 
sured that all besides will avail you nothing, and that at last you will 
find that '* the covering is narrower than you cun wrap yourselves in 
it,” and that it is with you ** even as when a hungry roan dreameth 
and behold he cateth, but he awuketh and his soul is empty ; or as 
when a thirsty man dreameth and behold he drinketh, but he awaketh, 
and behold he is faint, and his sonl hath appetite !” Pause, therefore, 
and reflect how it really is with you as regards your everlasting salva- 
tioni instead of taking it for granted that all is well. Make the bible, 
and the bible alone your standard of judgment ; uud let it be your 
daily prayo* that the Holy Spirit, whose [>roviuce it is to convince of 
am, may never give you rest and never cease to strive with you till the 
word of God work in you effectually, and you arc not only outwardly 
reformed but inwardly renewed, till you arc not only moral but 
spiritual, till you not only put on Christ” by profession, but are 
assimilated to His ima^ and conformed to His example. In fine let 
the grand principle wl^b inspired and actuated the great Ap^ie be 
also yours, and let the practice u^b he exemplified be exemplified by 
you. What was his principle ? ** Yea doubthsu and I count all things 
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hut lo8i« for the excelkncy of the knowledge of Christ Jenu^ my lAird^ 
for whom 1 have suffered the loss of all things* and do count them but 
dung, that I iimy win Christ, and be found in him not having mine own 
rightcousnesH whirh is of the law, but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith !*’ And what was 
his practice? ^'This one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
ure behind, and reaching forth unto those which are before^ 1 press to* 
wards the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus/* 

The second danger which 1 would specify is connected with 
exccHsive addiction to worldly business, and conformity to the world. 

it has often bt;cn remarked that here no one is idle — that here there 
are no sinecures ; and, though there may be some exaggeration in the 
remark, it still rests upon a large substratum of truth. It is not in this 
country us in Britain, where the gradations of rank are both mure in 
number and more distinctly marked, where wealth is more uneqnally 
distributed, and where many, either from being born to affluence or 
having u<*quired a competency, ore rai^ied al)ove the necessity of labour- 
ing for their subsistence in any one of the varied departments of human 
industry and skill. Here, on the contrary, every man from the highest 
to the lowest has the routine of his office, the pursuits of his profes- 
sion, or the business of his culling to attend to : here every man is 
the architect of Ida own fortune in the only sense in which this phrase 
can bo legitimately used, and, as he was mainly induced to leave 
behind him all the endeHi mcnta of home, and to encounter strange ffires 
and stranger tongues in an lutgenml clime, by the hope of amassing 
wealth, his grand object is to amass wealth as speedily as possible, 
that ho may return to enjoy it amid the s(»nes in which his earlier 
days were passed, and among which meiuor)' still loves to linger. For 
these reasons, and also because the climate almost wholly precludes 
individuals from undertaking excursions of pleasure and travelling from 
place to place for reereation or amusement, occupation if not more 
severe here than elsewhere if perhaps closer, more constant, and 
seldomer remitted. 

Now the professed followers of Christ are in danger of being hofne 
onward by the force of the prevailing current— of being infected by the 
wide spread contagion— of becoming too much and too exclusively 
engrossed by worldly avocations, and even taking time from devotion 
to give to business— of allowing the pressing concernments of time to 
occupy an inordinate measure of their regard, and to displace fnim 
their thoughts the far higher and far more momentous concernments 
of eternity— Kif attaching a misplaced importance to the realization of 
* a fortune, and making tl^s too much the object for which they live— 
and of eatching up wrong impressions in regard to all the things of 
this present world, prizing them far Inwond their intrinsic worth, and 
pursuing them with an itraour which is excessive. 

And while they are thus exposed to a stnmg temptation to become 
imimtderutely addicted to worldly bosiness, they ore not less in danger of 
gliding into a forbidden conformity to tliut corrupt system of things, 
which in Holy Scripture is denomiuated ** the world.** For there is not, 
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geaeniUy spe«km(. to thecUy m which wo dwell, such a marked separa* 
tuio between the Church anid the world, between thoae who live for 
eternity and those who are all for time, as ia witnessed in some other 
Christian communities ; tho line of demarcation is not so broadly and 
distinoUy drawn between the two elssses ; the intercourse that subsists 
between them is greater, more frequent, and of a more intimate cha- 
racter : and they arc not so widely disting^uished from each other in 
their equipage, their style of living, the display of their social enter- 
tainments, and their general expenditure. 

Now that the professed followers of Christ must, so far ns their 
spiritual interests are concerned, he injuriously affiTted by yielding to 
the two- fold temptation of excessive devotion to business and of 
conformity to the world, is lieyond all doubt. The great Prophet of 
the Church himself has taught us, that ** the word is clioked and ren- 
dered unfruitful by the cute of this world und tho deceiifulness of 
riches," and has. licsidcs, solemnly warned us to ** take hcffd to our- 
selves lest at any time our hearts lar overcharged with surfeiting, luid 
drunkenness, and cares of this life" — a warning ill reference to which 
it has been well observed, that ** u heart overchargird with the cures of 
the world is as much disquulihed for converse with (iod and for walk- 
ing in the Spirit as it would be by surfeiting ond drunkenness, to 
winch, by their tendency to intoxicate and stiipify, they iK'ur a atrong 
resemblance." Nor is it less certain that conformity to the world in 
its spirit, its ways, its fashions, and its amusements, exerts an indueiice 
adverse to genuine piety. In the very measure in which this is ex- 
emplified, it tends powerfully to dissipate seriousness of mind, to 
lower and blunt the tone of spirituality, to beget lutiguor in the 
religious afifections and cast a blight upon them, to induce a want of 
relish for the private exercises of devotion, and to excite into Imicful 
activity principles, dispositions, and feelings which war against the 
best interest! of the soul, and which arc commanded to lie mortified 
and subdued. And has not the visible church io this city atforded se- 
veral lamentable proofs of the suhstaiitiaJ atciiracy of both of thete 
allegations ? Has it not been hecii once and again that in proportion 
as individuals have immersed themselves in worldly business, have 
succeeded in their professional career, have been advanced to |Ki8ts of 
honor and dignity, or have accumulated wealth, they have relaxed in 
their attention to things spiritual, have become formal snd remiiis in 
their religious duties, and have, io say the least of it, evinced a less 
eager desire |o cultivate the society of the ** lovers of Uml" and of 
godliness ? Has it not been seen once and again tliat individuals by 
allowing themselves to be drawn within the vortex of worldly society, 
and being exposed to the full tide of the blandishments of splendid 
parties of pleasure, have sustained the twofold injury of an increased 
attachment to things which are of the earth earthy," and an impaired 
tone of religious sensibility, and have retrograded instead of going for- 
ward in the way to Zion ? 

Yes ! my dear friends, there is danger, great danger, to he appre- 
hended from a too busy engrossment to worldly avocations and pursuits, 
and from confomitty to the world. Hear, then, the watchman's 
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warning voice. Strive to keep down worldly-roindedness, and to resist 
the engro»«ing {Kiwer of worldly things. Beware of indulging an 
immoderate attachment to mere wealth, and of seeking as a para« 
mount object to become rich. Be on your guard continaally against 
the encroachments of the spirit of the world, which is of a most 
subtle, insidious, and ensnaring nature, and which is perpetually apt to 
insinuate itself into your minds, and to mix itself up with your tastes, 
affections, and desires, with your business, your pleasures, and even 
your devotions. Seek earnestly to acquire the habit of regarding all 
its pomps, and vanities, and fashions, and amusements, and companies . 
in the light of Gcal's word, and clcme your ears and steel your hearts 
against whatever would induce you to c<m»proniise your principles and to 
conform to the practices of worldliness. And while yon attend to these 
directions never lose sight of this great pructicid truth, that the Spirit 
of Christ, received and chcri.sheci by faith, alone will cast out the 
spirit of the world, and that it is only the superior love of things 
unseen and eternal which will expel from your bosoms the inordinate 
love of the things of time and sense, and avail to moderate your ex- 
cessive pursuit of them. For what says the scripture — This is the 
victory that ovorcometh the world, even our faith. Who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that belicveth that Jesus is the Son 
of God 

(3) The third danger to which I would advert is connected with 
living too much in public, and not having occasional seasons of de- 
votional retirement. 

No thoughtful observer will, 1 think, be disposed to controvert the 
position, that the inward and retired exercises of spiritual religion arc 
characteristic neither of this time nor of this place. The age in 
which we live is rather impressed with the character of restless and 
untiring activity than imbued with the calm spirit of meditation, altd 
is distinguished by energetic exertion and vigorous concentration of 
effort, rather than by quiet and contemplative habits. And it is at once 
the cause and the effect of this phasis of society that men of all ranks 
come more forward than they were wont to do, are less retired in their 
manner of living, art more under the public gaze, and unite more to- 
gether for the pur|a>se of carrying forward those plans and enterjiriscs 
which piety or benevolence has projected. This state of things is 
conspicuotis here, as well as elsewhere ; though undoubtedly the form 
and mode under which it meets the view among us take a somewhat 
peculiar character from the peculiarity of our social fircurastaAces. 
What between official or professional occupation, paying and receiv- 
ing visits, taking exercise in the open air, and mingling in the delights 
of friendly intercourse at the close of the day, there are not a few whbse 
time airoost wholly passed in public, and who can scarcely ever be 
said to be alone. And even they who do not thus live perpetually 
in the fartuid eye of day, and who are quite apart from the fret and 
the bustle, the distractions and the coffisions of public employments, 
are yet almost constantly in the view of those who compose their &mi- 
ly cirdea, and remain strangers to sdf-communion in private. Of 
very few, it is to be feared^ can it be predicated that they have stated 
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seasons of retiremeiit for the parpoee of pvomoltng solf-improvement 
and cultivating habits of spiritual ecmteinplatioR-Hi prikctice to which, it 
must be admitted, the structure of our koases presents considerable obs- 
tacles, since it is difficult tu find a place in diem in which we shall not 
have eye or at least ear> witnesses of our devotions. 

Now die beet interests of piety are endangered by this state of 
things. It is the testimony of all eapericnoe tliat the followers of 
Christ, even by being in the world’* only so far as duty calls 
them, have their spirit of devotion impaired, the liveliness of their 
spiritual principles blunted, and the force and fervour of their spiritual 
hillings abated ; and that they scarcely ever altogether escafie the 
cutitagton of corrupting examples, or fail to be more or less atfecled 
by the sentiments, views, and conduct (»f the men of a different spirit 
from llieinsehcs, with whom they come in cotitnct. 'J'o repair this 
waste, to counteract this evil they iUH*d. imperiously need, seusons of 
devutiona) retirement — seasons in which they may cultivate secret 
coninmnion with the Ood and Father of our Lord Jesus (’hrist, rend 
II is precious word, maintiiiii spiritual converse with the objects of 
ineiusiireioss interest which He has revealed in it to the eye of fuiih, 
mid seek to infix in their hearts vivid iinfircssioiiH of their reality and 
value ; and just in the measure in which they observe such seasons and 
engage aright in such holy exercises, their lunguid affections arc reviv- 
ed, their faith is heightened and invigoratcil, their wnstcil spirits arc 
recruited, and strength both for duty and for trial is infused into them 
afresh. Never to have reeourse to this compensating process, wholly 
to fail thus tu alternate times of devotional retirement with timoa of 
public exertion, would he fraught with dire injury to their souls ! 

And if lliis practice be so iiidis|H'iisihly necessary in the case even 
of advanced Christians, surely it can never ho prudently or aafely di«- 
jjWnsed with by those who have only recently entered on the ('Uristiun 
course, or who arc still ranged in the class of '* aJmoHt ChrisiiuiiH.*’ 
Hear, then, the Wi(tehiuun*s warning voiee. Hew'are of living too muuh 
in public. Seek from time to time tu he .alone with (iod. Clicriwh. 
carefully cherish, the spirit of private devotion. I lave stated neasons for 
retired devotional reading and meditation, and never pennit yuurmrlveH 
even in your busiest days wholly to neglect them. It is only, remetnber, 
bv narrowing the current that you can deepen the stream ; only by 
gathering up and conctmtrating the attention, that you can intensify the 
feeling. Seek, therefore, to be often alone, and meditate on the thiuga 
of God till you discern more of their aurpassing excellency and glory, 
and feel more uf their purifying and auhliinmg lamer. '* Ante,** said 
God to Ilia prophet of oJd« *' arise, go foith into the plain, and 1 will 
ihne talk with thee V* 

(4 .) Tlie fourth danger to whtdi I would advert is conruHrted with lux 
and unacriptuml notions of the observance of the lord's day. 

This holy day, it has aircadv been admitted, is neither sc gemTully nor 
so grossly profaned in this place, as it was at a period not very remote 
from the present. But. after making every allowance for the improve- 
ment tliat has taken place, is it yet obiened according to either the letter 
or the spirit of the connnandment ? Nay, is it yet olwerved as the most 
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Ilf you have been privileged to i>ec it obpetred in the rural dietrieta. and 
even in the large cities of our beloved father-land ? Oh ! remember ye 
not the sacred ati11nessofthel«ord*s«daymDm^wbenall nature was hiish- 
<‘d into repose as if in unison with the season, and no sound was heard 
save that of the little choristers of the grove warbling forth in tuneful 
concert their liquid notes of praise ? Remember ye not the decent and 
well-ordered groupes that streamed forth f^om different points of the 
prospect on that day of rest, and exchanged their friendly and yet 
chastened greetings as they met in the ** place of your fathers' 
sepulchres, "through which they wended their way to the Parish Church ? 
Remember ye not the entire cessation from worldly liu^ine^s, the release 
of all classes down to the lowest from their weekly toil, the with-draw- 
ment of children from the streets, and the almost total desertion of the 
public haunts ? Remember ye not the hallowed exercises of the Iiord’s 
day eve, when futlier and mother and nil the niembers of the household 
were assembled, and the catechism wns repeated and explained, and the 
Word of life was reverently read, and the fervent prayer was offered up- 
all sounds of levity or bnisternits mirth being the while excluded as 
unbefitting the occasion and its solemn objects ? Remember yc not 
these scenes — scenes which when vividly recalled enter the very soul, 
and Imthe it as with heaven's pure and refreshing dews — and say if 
there be ought that reminds you of them in the manner in which you 
see the holy day observed now? Alas! Alas! How wide the differ- 
ence — how faint, how imperfect the resemblance ! Need 1 tell any of 
you how much the sabbath of the liord is still profaned, and in what 
a variety of ways its sacred repose is invaded and broken up ? Need 
1 tell any of you that tlic bazars are open, and not only open but fre- 
quented on the part of those who wear the Christian name ? Need 1 
tell any of you that ship* building, and house-building, and house- 
repairing, and other kinds of handicraft are carried on just as openR, 
and almost as actively, as on other days ? Need I tell any of you that 
orders are often issued for repairs to he executed on that day, that 
business may not be intcmipted on any other day of the week ? Need 
I tell any of you that visiting merely for purposes of frivolcos cere- 
mony prevails on that day, that the course is frequented for the even- 
ing drive even in cases where the excuse of feeble health cannot be 

I deaded, and that newspapers and works of amusement or of general 
iterature arc read by too many among ns to the almost entire exclu- 
sion, it is to be (eared, of the bihle and of edifying manuals of piety 
and devotion ? 

These modes of sabbath profanation arc well known ; and by being 
constantly thrust upon the attention of pn)fessing Christians, they tend 
in a direct thougli gradual and imperceptible manner to lead them to 
imbilKi lax and unsoriptuml notions of the manner, in which the day 
ought to be observed. This is a sore evil— a serious obstacle to the 
progreia of spiritual religion. The manner in which the liord's day is 
kept in any place is, as sm exnericuce evinces, a tolerably correct index 
of the state of piety in that place,and wherever its holy rest is to a glar- 
ing extent not observed, there we are sure to ffnd the tone of spirito* 
ality low and defective. It has, besides, been often remarked, that 
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religiottf decfentions are in general firat tmuifested by a leea tender walk 
on that day, while a moreeameat attention to theconeemt of the loul 
te aniformly exhibited in the greater eanotity with which it it regarded 
and obter\'ed ; and die people of God in every age have with one accord 
borne grateihl testimony to the fact that the more carefully they remeni« 
bered it to keep it holy, the more cordially they entered into its spirit, 
and the more reiigtously they devoted it to its appropriate usee, just the 
more largely were their souls refreshed with the streams of heavenly 
blessing, and the more vigorously did they advance in the path of holy 
attainment, it is clear from all this that the lax observance of the 
Lord's day is at once evil in its nature and evil in its results, and caned* 
ally that it tends to exert a deadening influence on all around. Hear, 
then, my friends the Watchman's warning voice, llemember the 
Subliath day to keep it holy I" Separate it — set it apart-— keep it 
sacred to God. Never employ it in bringing up arrears of business, 
in posting your ledgers, or in writing your business letters ; and 
regard every species of Sabbath-work as a form of Sabbath desecra* 
lion. Learn to look upon that day as the (^een of days, the best of 
all the seven. Husband its sacred hours with jealous care, and prixe 
it as the blessed season in which you may be lifted above the din, and 
distractions, and impurities of earth, and formed for habitual converse 
with spiritual and eternal realities. Thus finding, and thus acting, you 
will enter into the design of the day of rest, enjoy its most precious 
blessings, and reap its choicest fruits. ** For, thus saith the Lord, if 
thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure 
on my holy day, and call the Sabbath a delinht, the holy of the Lord, 
honorable, and siialt honor him, not doing thine own ways, nor Boding 
thy own ]>lcaf>ure, nor speaking thine own words, then shall thou 
delight thyself in the Lord." 

* (B.) There is still one other danger to which I roust advert, though 

my remarks upon it shall be brief. It is connected with overlooking, 
or only faintly realixing the responsibility that attaches to all the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ, who live in the midst of a|hcathcn population. 

It is now, if 1 mistake not, generally admitted, tliat the intervention 
of Divine providence may be clearly traced in the extraonlinary series 
ctf events by which India was subjugated to British rule, and not only 
so, but that God has placed under a high moral res{Kmsibility all to 
whom has beeo committed anv part in the govennnent of this vast 
empire. But how little do protessing Christians either individually or 
collectively reflect upon God's design in bringing them into this heath- 
en land, or seek to fulfil the work which He has given them to do in 
the mi^t of it ! How seldom and bow feebly do they realise the idea 
that here they sustain the high fimction of witnesses for God and God's 
truth, representatives of Clurist's fdessed gospel, protesters a^nst 
every form of idolatrous wonhip, and pioneers in the way of Cbnstian 
dvilmtion! Nay how many among them are there, whose lives give 
the lie to thair creed and prove a stumbling block to its proMgation 
—how many on aoooanl of whom the way of truth is evil spoken 
cT* among the blinded idolaters, and bigoted unbelievers, tmd by 
whose means the labonn of the most devoid Missionaries are in effect 
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Qf utralLzcd — how noany in regard to whom* and in reference to wh<>9e 
contempt of divine things and extreme 4iabits of profligacy, even the 
heathen may take up this scofling taunt ** These are the people of the 
I^)rd that have gone forth of their own land !'* 

It is true there are very many amongst us of whom nothing like this 
can be alleged ; yet, can it he aflirmed of them, tliat tliey feel in any mea* 
sure as Paul did. whose spirit was stirred within him, when he saw the 
city of Athens wholly given up to idolatry ? Can it be affirmed of them 
that they mourn and l^ent on account of the abominations that are day 
by day wrought in this land of vile and polluting superstition — on account 
of the dishonour which is done to Jehovah's holy name, and the insults 
which are oflered to llis glorious majesty — aud ou account of the deep 
rooted, and wide-spread dominion of Satan, who may with lamentable 
appropriateness he said ** here to have his seat ?" Cun it he aflirmed of 
them that their spiritual sensibilities are painfully excited by the view 
of heathen men and heathen women living under their roof, that they 
long and pray for their conversion to the faith of Clirist, and that they 
employ earnest and zealous endeavours to bring the knowledge of sal- 
vation within their reach ? Ah ! my friends, you know that this admits 
of being affirmed of few, of very few among us : you know* that the 
responsibility that ret-ta upon us in reference to the heathen among 
whom we dwell is to a sacf, sad extent overlooked, and that the duties 
springing out of it arc fearfully neglected ! Now is this right ? Can it 
he safe ? Will not God judge us for these things ? Has He not a con- 
troversy with us because of them ? Aud may it not be on account of 
them, that llis Spirit is so evidently restrained, and that so few tokens 
of His enriching blessing are diHccrnible either in the sevenil nectious 
of the visible church, or over the whole field of Missionary enterprise? 

Yes ! the danger is real, and the evil is great. Hear, then, tiie 
Watchman's wuining voice. Awake to a sense of the responsibility 
wliich you lie under, as residing in the midst of a heathen population. 
Ho humbled on the review of your past carelessness and unprofitable- 
ness. He stirred up to recognise, and seek to fulfil your long neglected 
duty. Think of the dishonor done to your God and Saviuur. Ttiiiik 
(tf the myriads of perishing sinners by wliom you are surrounded. Lay 
yourselves out for their goiKl both tempoml and spiritual ; pray witiiuut 
ceasing that the Spirit of the Lord may reclaim them from their soul- 
destroying errors, inform their minds with saving knowledge, and 
quicken them to newness of life ; and study continually to exhibit to 
them in your daily walk a fiiir representation of Christ's Holy Gospel, to 
he unto them as His living epistles, and to ** shine ns lights among them 
holding forth the word of life." And to incite you to the discharge of 
this duty, let these words of mingled wanning aud encourageaient be 
♦ver sounding in your ears and ever present to your thoughts, “ Them 
that honor I will honor, and uiey that despise me shall be lightly 
esteemed*’ i 

1 liqye thus, my friends, endeavoured to answer the question con- 
tained^ *^in tlie text, when supposed to be put to me by one of your 
number — ^ve iiointed out, in other words, some of the things by which, 
as I conceive, your spiritual uitcrests arc peculiarly endangered. 
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Having already drawn ao largely upon your attention I can aearoely 
venture to detain you with any condnding exhortations. Suffer mo. 
however, to say to you, if the dangers which I have specified be real— if 
there be so nuiny circumstances, connected with your situation in this 
liind which are calculated to encumber, entangle, and retard you in 
mnniiig the Christian race, or even to divert you from the xoalous pro* 
sectttion of it — what need have you of vigilance and circumspeetton; how 
constantly ought you to maintain the posture of watchfulness and prayer 
lest ye enter into temptation ; and above all, how fervently and un- 
ceasingly ought you to supplicate the aids of the Holy Spirit of promise, 
who akine can strengthen you with might in the inner man, lift yon supe- 
rior to all opposing obstacles, and ennduot you with infiillible certainty 
to the ** end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls !" Yes ! it 
is only by thus watching, and pinying, and striving that you can escafie 
all the ensnaring and adverse iiifiuences by wliich you are surrvmnded, 
and succeed in cultivating those graces and virtues which constitute 
Christian character. Hut how wortliy of the most strcnuotts,sclf-denying, 
and sustained exertions are the high and holy objects which are pro|)Osed 
to you in the gospel ! Compared w'ith any of those earthly portions for 
wliich so much toil is cheerfully undergone, and so many privations are 
ungrudgingly endured, how transcendantly glorious is the inheritance 
to which the aspirations and the hopes of bmievers in Christ Jesus are 
linked, and which awaits them as a sure reversion ! All the objects 
which men prize so highly and pursue so unremittingly, even when 
they are realized — and liow often alas ! arc th(7 not realized ! — are held 
by a most precarious tenure and sooner or later pass away from their 
grasp ; and the very things, which in the prospi*ct seemed to them so 
lovely and enchanting, not seldom prove in the experience worthless, 
and barren of enjoyment as the fublecl apples of Sodom, which, though 
beautiful exceedingly to the eye, crumbled into ashes under the toucli ! 
The portion of the faithful, on the other hand, is certain, satisfying, 
indestructible, and abiding as heaven itself. Not all the force, not 
all the cunning, not all the malice, of those who arc leagued against 
them as their adversaries, nor all the revolutions and chatigcs which 
this fair scene of things is destined to undergo, can in the least degree 
affect the subliming prospects %hich it holds out to them, or pre- 
vent their ultimate realization. Tlie noblest monuments of human art 
may crumble into ruins ; all the glitter and the pomp of worldly mag- 
nificence may evanish like the figures of a distcm|)crod dream, and be 
as if they had never been ; the heavens with all their gorgeous beauty 
may be folded op os a scroll ; old ocean may heave with convulsions ; 
and this earth may reel to its centre, and wrapt in one universal con- 
flagration may dissolve, and leave not a vesti^ of its former being- 
hut n win still subsist unchanged and uncmingcablc, unaffected by 
aeddents, impregnabk to the assaults of outward violenocbimd secured 
against internal decay ! Ofa ! who would not watch, who wjm^ not 
strive, who would not endure for the soke of such a portion M ? 
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The fwUuwitig reconU nrc authentic. The iiicideuts duMflhf 
111 in them arc ini|tortaiit, bring illustraUoiiB of dUiiie truth. 
Aiitl dcmonatratioiiB of human diit}. Itipy arc adcidatra 
to make the arriouK |iauBe, and the foolish think : tlm 
former to ]KtuHc and inquire, ** What have 1 done for my 
neighbour ' How easy it is to do good, if we will *** — the latter 
to think nidi conrem, ^Vhat have 1 done for myself i—WiuM 
if I should die as 1 have lived * Who can secure me repentance 
at last — ^Tlie former incident illustrates the ritttur 
the latter illustrates the case of the nnwr (apparaU!^) h»t 
the former the blessedneas of seeking God'a Holy Spirit— 4bc 
latter, the awhil misery of sinning that Divine Person away: 
the former teaches the leason, " fVho would not j/rta T* tM 
latter asks the solemn ^nestion, ** tFho would delap 
former shews us how inerdfni is God to man— the latter 
declares how unmerciful is num to himself. 

IVe may further mention for aatisfartion, that the fomtsr 
these two records, has already been prints, although not fo 
general circulation the latter record has been cooumuiiinifod 
in manuscript by the eye>witnm of the pahifol incUeht i«lbr« 
to, a genthttnan now reddent in India. 
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invel on the SflhbathV If bv iinjr |iieaA 9 it couM be ai^riilQd After iome 
contldcration within binisen; M to the beit coum to b^ ptmtied under 
these circttmetaneesi he molt the' bell fbr the waitcriaii4 fent fatm for 
a gig. 

In a abert time the waiter re*appeared» and aimoonced ^at tbe^ vehicle 
was at the dew.— Accordingly the gentleman took bU aeat, and bra^ yerv 
weary, wrufiped hie cloak round him, and leaned back to comnoae hunself 
to a quiet nap. They had not, however, advanced far on the London road 
before this ituunction of holy writ came powerfully on hti mind, Be instant 
ill season and put of season,** 

This clorgyroan was accompanied by a stranger, and that straneer his 
inferior ; he would only be in his society a few hours that cveni^, and then, 
perhaps, might never meet him agnin.— Still, there was a low, inward voice 
whispering, Be instant in season and out of season.** He might have 
thought that his proper seoson would be in the palmt, on Sunday inominf;, 
for serving God and winning souls to salvation ; but God knew that Flis 
work was not to be confined to the worship of a Sabbath morning ; He knew 
that it m^bt efiectnally he done In the journey of a Saturday night ; and 
God, therefore, spoke quietly, yet furciblv, within Bis servants mind, Be 
Insunt in season and out of season.** Accordingly the following convefsa- 
tion took place 

** What is your name, my good friend ?** •• My name's John Butler, Sir/* 
C. ** Have you lived long at Southampton, Butler P** B. ** Yes, Sir ; 
X was born at Southanmton, and never lived any where else, Sir/' C, 
** And have you always been in this business, that is, a driver P*' B. ** Yes, 
Sir ; I was brought up in the stables/' C. ** Did you ever go to school, 
Butler B, *' xes, sir ; my mother sent me to the charity school fbr a 
month or two ; but 1 never took much to my book, aud so she gave it up; 
and after that I went along wdth my fkther Into the stables and helped him 
a Ihtle/* C. I suppose, Bailer, yon often read the Bible at School P" 
B. Why, Sir, 1 never learned enough to read much, and 1 cmite forget 
what it was we usedi to read out of/* C. ** But you have beard the Bimc 
read in Church, of course. Did you ever read that book out of which the 
minister reads at church P** B. ** I can't say that I’bave, Sir; fer I don't 
often go there. Tve too much to do fiir that. When a man hail to get a 
bit of bread in these hard times, he has to wxwk, Sir, every day, a^ all the 
day. Why, sir, Fm obliged to be ont with m horse and cb&e* Ml day ; 
tiiOttflh, to be sure, 1 csnH always get hired. Ifow, wheni get bad to-nismt, 
t dml just be able to rub down mv ho^ apd give a tied a oorh, dnd then 
go to hed.^ And I must clean my harness and wash the chaise , to-morrow ; 
lor perhyis abtnehody will want to go out with It, and I caiilT ufce people 
out in a dirty chaise ; ihcv woulduT Bke ft, yon know, Sir.** C. ^ Of course 
not, Better t but, you couid leave the harness and cbiise till Mooday morn- 
ing, and B. ** Oh no, Sir ; tlmt wbnld be impossible. Why, what 

would the people asy. If I ' should reftiie to go out wfth fbeni P ' Tfac^d 

ma they wouhlo^ have me any more; and11ieih Sb,ymii^.i^ 

lose all my enstbm; and what would become Of ityr :fimd(y thmif*' C. 

You had better your customers, thsn bredOedTScbinm^^ to 
* Keopboly tim SabliMh-^, imd donovkd^inft/ 

AiaO idM cad^tt Siiwyoo, and weft to go lr«moh ico 

read ^r 

i}m hsrd tUdeSL hh 8imdayi.^C: dbyou not 

iMwtliafyouiie indhvlgMbstO^iiidbrt^^ 


IHtirtraiwe iiKeid 9 »t». 


a 


in uVogootlKHiAtorhia dn|» and nwleiBtiM Ida <NfdF^ Mjr |0od 
)ou have n aonl wmch mart eery iftvrfw he mber mwanie fyt fvtoiW^ 
cverbappffi anjLifyon are not naieml •»— Do vott <««r tSoilf* 

n. " Fhiy> I don't know how to pray, or wnat to pn^ m I not hdl 
what they used to toll me I ought to pray* 0 . '* Soppc^ now, 1 wMle)o 
give you a iwayor, would you imyaodlH^hF'’ B.**IlMdlyi8ir,f oaiftpro* 
mise that ; I've no time tor aa^ng prayera, Sir, 1 Va ahvaya ton akneiktb Wi** 
C. "Obi^youcan; theprayer I ahidlgiveyouyoucanaayatnSthMa. 
When yonVe in the atable eteanliig and IMling your horaea ; when yon'M 
waiting to be hired, and even whoa you're driving elont the road yon oan 
pray the prayer 1 shall teach you." B. “ Woll Sir, I can't reeoliect prayorat 
1 never had a wonderful 10010017* I’m sure. Sir, 1 shan't be able to aay thia 
prayer youtatt about." C. “ Oh, yes, you will t for I shall give you a wsry 
short prayer. There are only twelve words in it* * 0 Lord God, Sir deaua 
Christ 8 nke, grant mo thy Holy Spine.' " D. “ U'oli, Sir, that's abart 
enough, to be sure. Let me see what hi it,* Sir P" C. " I ahall divide it 
iitto three paita ibr you. Now aay it after me. * O Lord God." B, " O 
Lord God.*' C. " For Jeaui Cbrist'a lake." B. «• For Jeaoa Christ's aakn." 
C. *' Giant me thy Holy Spirit.” B. '* Grant me thy Holy Spirit.'' C. 
** Now tty if you oan tgy the whole." B. “ O Lord God, ibr Jeaue Chritt'a 
sake, grant ms thy Holy Spirit." C " Now do you know ibr what yonatt 
to pray? Ton are to aay, Lord God,' because lie made you, and ^vea 
you daily; 
could tins 


'OUT food and clotlies, and keeps you alive. If He oboea. Be 
instant take away your breath, and then you would immediately die. 
And He can make you happy, and deserves that you should love Him, imafaaa 
a right to your ob^ence. Be irill not only take care ofyourbody, bwt wift 
take care also of your soul, and because He loves your soul has written the 
Bibk, that you might know what to do to be quitr happy in this woridand fbe 
next" B. “Wa8tMBiblethenwrittea,Sir,tomakeushappyP l*maurn,Sir, 
1 didn't know that" C. “ Yes, Butlor, it certainly was; and tlw tea com* 
mandments, if you were to obey them, would insko you perfectly happy." 
B. " Ah, Sir, them ten commandmenta. I've not obeyed tnem, yon egy, end 
Tm cure, Sr, no one ever oonid do all they bid ue to do. Now, Fve hearil 
one of tnoee people who go to church alweye, nod read th«dr Bible, and 
make a great many prayers, agy, that if we enoiild only wfsA to do wrong, 
we have btoken the oraamaDdmenta. Wl^y, Sir, it h impossible to keep 
tbemeo." C. "The person who told you that, wasuuite 1^: aodK 
you pray aa I tell you, you will ilnd that she is quite rfgnt " Th " Then I 
can't see bow we're to m saved, Sir." C. " When God saw thgt ihaa conn 
not keep (he commandment. Be sent Christ into the worid that men mi(^ 
be savw, not by the works of the law, ibr if we oft’eod but ia wne veltK wn 
are gpilty of all; and thou|^ we may think that we keep thst ^w, mi 
obey it perfectly, what ie our ebedience—our fimeied righteousness -m w 
right ornpsin end holy OodP Verily, nothing better tfaeo, sathe HiUe ttj^ 
ns, Shby fags* How, then, ean we be saved P Not ky the vorita if ^ 
law, hot by filth in CMat-^by believing on HUnowomlng (o ubni m 
Cbi^ died eat the eroso to save rinners ; and if im heBeve on Him, ige aw^ 
be saved. Iwish yon also to ask God ibr the Holy $|nti||^ beeanpe 
Holy Spidit win teaoh you of Christ, and wtU show yon how ainftdyou have 
beoi, and how neeesqery fiat that you should dee tolhecaoee ofChtfitfir 
eahntion(,fir, laawnfiwr, tor Christ aUme can we poor eiunen bo, emwd. 

' theto b pews oriicr nine jifren nmto heavto eoMim mpn WIM^ 
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lUuiirative imeidenUS 


^ Jemt Cliritt'f ikke f*' " ^ Uceantt Jem Chrwt toM tail A»i|de8 

bdbve he Idl Ihii * Wfittioew ftMl akk i^^PMber oame, 
beHevinp, ye ebiA reeeive/ God im ^ieplefteed aiid hii|t;y wHh men on 
account of their einv'; eonineh ech IlNft^fio man can coma unto Him but 
by Christ/ Cbdit is our. FriencL He ia God's Sou \ if« therefore, we 
ask God in the name of ^ta Soii| Be w^l, out of bve to Uia Son, mot us 
that which we nik Him B. ‘<<1 *ib t^ery much obliged to vou, §1^ and 
shall try to say this prayer over uad over again, as oftco as I taiuk of it/* 

Having thus, in a gyeat measure, satisAed his conscieuce^ the Clerg)'inan 
leaned back in the gig, and prayed earnestly that the seed be had been 
scattering in the heart of his companion mkht take deep root there, and 
bring Airth abnndant ftuit to the glo^ of our Itedeemer, and the salvation 
of an uninortal sold. He knew that there lay in the path ten thousand 
ohstacles*-long and fixed habits of sin, utter darkness, and the society of 
evil and niigodly men ; but he knew that God's power had converted raul 
fjom being a persecutor of the church, to one of its boldest and most zealous 
dcfeudoTi ; and he had himself experienced the same power in chanring his 
own heart ; and giving to him a love of Christ aitd refWntancc for sms, and 
a desire of holiness, i^en he was a careless, indifferent, and scoffing sinner. 
Dcsidos God's promise had been given, and His attribnte was Troth, and 
His nature was unchangeable. He besought Him, therefore by His own name, 
for His own Bon*s sake, in fulfilment of His potnise, that this poor mau’s 
prayer mtriit be answered { though he offered it almost in ignorance of the 
purport of its language ; that He who batli not onOed the wise and the noble 
and the mighty tb exemplify HU glory, and make known His pwer, 
wcmld now take a mean creature, full of dfukness and full of sin, and make 
him a monument of his mercy, and a vessel for His praise. In these prayer* 
iU meditations, this watchful servant of our Lora passed the rest of bU 
journey, which, though short, had been fraught witn so much and deqi 
interest. He well knew that a Paul might plant, and an Apollos water in 
wain,, without the blessing of the Great Husbandman ; but he knew also, 
that this blessing would not be withheld to the fiuthful servant who scat- 
tered the seed in Uith and hope. Might not bis heart, too, have been ani- 
mated when tlie cheering promise recurred, ** He that watereth shall 
watered himself;” and when his mind glanced through the vista of time to 
the now riorious Advent of it in a happy eternity, where *' lliey that be 
wise sliofl sbioe as the brightness of the ffvmaineiit, and they that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars, for ever and ever/* 

Thus musing, they entered Che city of Winchester, when John suddenly 
said, you know. Sir, that prayer you give me IVe been mying a great 
urnfiy times, and I've got it now quite pefferi,aiidl,fiU,I«ehfwndeteriiii^ 
in my own mind. Sir, to sagp it as often as I cam/* \ 

. C. ^ l-m glsd lo hear you say s0| John i.aod 1 havtrhacii prayings for 
you that you may do so, and that God will hearken lo your peririao, and 
rive that which will make you a more usefiil, a happier, and a better roan. 
He will not forget you, John, if you do not forget Him. May He bless 
your 

With these words piitdd t end the klesibm followed Urn on whom 
itwss invoked, as we sbtu by ^sequeiwe^ 

Several years bad passed stnob the ni^t ia which thecomersatloQ 1 have 
related took phicei. When thp CSnErman hefora menlibiMd had oecarioa 
once more to virit SonUiaiiiplQhr 'C 'Tumiiig tfanoi^ oab of Hie bye^ftfecta, 
be saw written in laipi mHem over the door w a naaukobng bouse 
**JohaIhitkr,ilceoaod^lolM?cwi^^ saddle honesion hire.*^ 
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Tte omwiitioB ht iu|d ImU iiMi Uie dU«gri on Aw IIMMNttr imA, ittd> 
dcnly eioiwd Uitn^ ; uni WMidariag whail^ thwyoBM Iti tiw HugM in- 
dividual, )w mAwd up to the hpuae, and ta|>|)iiw at As daMviaqaiMdiofh 
plaiinly-dhetaed hut r^Mctahly-lonidsg arawaa, mr John Baiw. 

“ He fa dm at home, Sr, hiit I Aink be may fm in the ataUca. iicUnia, 
go and aae if your ikner’a in the atable, and toll him a jg^Hameo fhattl to 
apeak to Mm dfaeetly $ make heete, new, aa ikst u yon eagt.*' 

The little boy waa Joat nmalof out, in obedienee to hii inethef*a airjer, 
« hen John Bader came in ; and, gactng for a moment on the ettatmilie then 
nidied finward, and aeiaiair both hie handa with moet afbetionan eanieat* 
neat, esdrimed, “ Clod Meet you. Sir, am't wa the gentleman i dtoeo ohmr 
to Winebeater, aome time ago f— You tangnt me, l»r, that ahdrt, hut bbw- 
^ jirayeiv.* 0 Lord God, ibr Jemt Chriat'a aake, grant me th^ 

The Clergyman aoawcjrcd him, " Yes, John, I am ; and I hope ywt ftnnd 
that all 1 aaid wat good, and all I foretold waa true." B. ** Ob, yea { the 
Lordbku you I 1 nave, Arough the grace of God. Tm now ahappyman, 
Sr, and all my family, thank God, are nappy too ; and all through that good 
advice you gave me, and the prayer you taught nw," 

C. “ Wall, Fm glad of (hat. How cBd von lint heeomo really eerlmia 
—when, that ie, did you begia to t»jeg religion F" B. ** You ahaQ tiear 
all about it.— 1 uaed to aay Uiia prayer over veir often to mjmit, nttdaald 
it oa yon told me, ediile I wai at wont, and at aU lorta of time, Sir, And 
■0 I went on Ibr seme time, till one Sunday it happened I waen’t Urtd, Mid 
1 waa loitering near the chureh, and ao, aa 1 had nothing to do, 1 thonght I 
would joat go in and eee what waa o-going on ; and the ptayera, Hr, were 
jUBt over, ao the ariamter toMi Me text, * The Mood of Jeme ChriM» Hie 
Son, deuaetb us from all Aa.’ And then, Sir, he proved to mo how gMM 
a Miner 1 waa, and that if 1 wnmi't wariied dou in Chriet'e Mood, 1 netrer 
could be oavad : and 1 bega to Ainkagood deal about my soul than, Sb>, 
ad a, neat Sunday 1 went again, adperaaded my wife logo, toO) and 
ever mice Am we went alwm Hr, mid I mver oftwwarda wat tnt a a 
Sunday wiA any om; aaver mmd that I wntfed brad a etotbea, end my 
wife will teQ ya bow happy a have been ever rinoe i and a almya mui 
a Hble wMoh a have boiM^ and pray every nkfatwiA ew deer elilkten, 
and God boa hideed Uetm no. Sir.** Tha bb wife joieed with to In 
thanking the deipwmn fer bis precioiu adriea, and the sweet UliM pnyer 
he hod pva her near bnabead. 

The Clergyma bieeied God far Hb falthAdnaaib and Uimfitr 

hb metsy, a the hafg^Utlb ftmBy knelt arouid him wfaBe be ekalbeted 
I, athronerfgtaceaAeb behalf ere they parted. 

Beadar, pwqr tMefwqmr t end tney Gad fut ya an eniwer far Aa eto 
ofoarBadeaneeJaane fBebtl 

** JPiugr wbloKtceaen^r * 


Tin Cla bH aBi > > heart Me pngar tadbei, 
tw ippmm a paamanaaMni wtnat 
TheSS^MtoM wAa, < 

J SMMiMiNMAitokin. 


Fmmr WM apMnted to cavey 
The WgiiW CM dsoito to ghrat 
lag'aalSt^ tbouNnCtotiMii pgay 

7ef only w^ ibtf pray Aay Hae.^ , 
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Wl^i C3^ iitik^ 

Mt m>iu.I thm hiM a fin/mi on hksbt 
Ariie, and tijr % iitiarc»t tbml 


if pain aflfet, or utona opp^sa, 

If aam distract, mr fears ^smay. 
IfatiDt deject, ifalo 
The remedy's before thee Prn# / 

Depend on Cfariat^hou canst not foil ? 

Wake all t^ wants and wishes known ; 
Fear not — Ilia merits must prevail; 

Aik what them wUtt It sbsU be done 1 


II.-— WHO WOVL0 DBLAY? 

Man ^viih up Ids ghatt^ and where ti he 

Some years ago I knew a very handsome accomplished lady, under thirty, 
and wlm had been for some years married. She had resided above two years 
in India ; but being tiredof this sulti^ climate, and having an ample private 
fortune of her own, the persuaded her huaband to quit India, that they 
might go home and eq}oj tbemselves jm a more genial efime. 

1 sailed in the aame ship with them firom one of the Indian porta to 
London. 

This lady waa a very jmy perion, aa was also her busbsnd ; indeed tbeir 
gimeral deportment, and eipeeially !tbeir desecration of the holy Sab^th, 
gfieTcd me sadly. I often heard her play the guitar and sing most exquisitely, 
but bad little reason tosuppm that any of her songs were sacred melodiea. 
How poble, and how sweet is music, when used to set forth the praises of 
our kind Creator and Bedeemer, of Him who plantetb the ear and givetb to 
music all Us charms 1 and even pro&oe music, as it is called, which treats 
ofaecttter euljecti, may bo good, where that gracious God is not forgotten or 
insulted. 

Novels of every kind were the fovorite reading of this lady— dreams of 
earth !— while that Book which points out man*s duty to God and his pros* 
pects, either of misery or of happiness beyond the grave, seemed whdly for- 
gotten. ' 

We approached the Cape, but did not touch there ; for we paaaed on— in 
the month of Auguei* At that aeaaon a north'*west wind blows ftw 
weeks with a hurricaiie's violence, r^ing the bUlows mountains high— to 
that the homeward bound ahip someiimea advances on^ two hendiwd luileB 
in a whole forta^: she canries only one or two uam sails, nuuw to keep 
the ship steady ttawUh aw hcqm of makra while all (he main 

deck, and even the poop ded^ is soaked by the spray of the wavea. 

On the 6th August, before the wiodend waves had begun la nm ao IMl 
the huatamd surpttaad m by iwshing into my cabin, and bdhrt be cwM 
explain bii emna, batiliiig into tears. His M|y had for soma weeks bm 
poorly tend now ho tofonii^ nw thathermhid was afteted^^t her 
memoty seimied to foSl her, for she asked the aame quaetion twenty limes 
o\er— and she fageify Incguno wbera she was, and w^er aha waa going. 

On the 6th, she sam for me, and when I came to bar couch she aaid she 
feared dm was dytaftbod firirnd^lpiew wbrndbemustdo lobe saved. 
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I told her, iidetriy «• I eooM, of ajMnrftat willing God-*- 

while the repeated ereijr aenfeoce, ai %ot| at ittt upon her 

fin^rt, to at beet to aiiderttaiid awi remember what wap mi* 8ho iniiitt- 
ed howerer, that hr her there waeho hope; that thb molt go to hell tbr 
ever. This the aaid rather eareletily, either bcmiae aha neither uadeieteod, 
oor really believed, what the adbeted to aav, or beoaiiae hpriaiiMl waa then 
verv weaL At lati I left her for a tim In the eveaiiig I saw her again, 
end waa glad to find that tlie loaa of memory and oonibaioii of idoaa had 
left her, to that abc waa now qulta rational, hhe aaid nolliing whatever 
about religion, but a great deal about other ihionk 1 waa aftam to intro- 
duce the unwelcome euldect, teat 1 ahould ooeadlon mental eicitement and 
aggravate her complaint 

On Sunday the 9th, 1 c o tt vereed with her. She Hateued to what I aaid 
about ain and aalvation, but abe aaid ahe had committed the nnpndonahhi 
ain, and that for her there waa no hope. I prayed with her, ana ibr her, to 
God the Saviour, the huaband kneeli&g iHth tia|«-hiit abe did not appear to 
benefit by my efbrti, for she either tawed of her being a tolerably go^ per- 
aon, or gave way to a deaf deep deapalr which would belteve no (^od newa 
of pardon or of grace. 

I ahall never forget that Sunday evening! It waa a dark nighi, and the 
north-weater waa blowing with a tempe^*a fiiry, roaring thiouah the ftaring 
and toaaing the ship with luoh violent jerki that it waa moat difiault mmr 
to stand or ait or He. I waa summoned to her eabliH-ahe Ur on her eoueh 
while 1 tried to aaaore her that the alnugbty God who prealdeain the storm 
is also the wUBog Saviour of the penitent who beHevta In Seaua .*->-bul» idle 
would bear only to |^say, and diabeUeve, and despair. At length she 
started tm on her condh and With Wbng blick hair banj^g doim wfutek 
ahe wildly acreaikibd out, pointing to the stem oabiti windowa, (hktate was 
now in bell— and ahe cried out, ^ OIl vm pent I the Dum T The bbe* 
band msped hit bdoved wift and luiaed and shook her, Mhm ^ Maly; 
Mary r end the while the nurie held her, he kneekd down and otudtO Otud 
** Oh have mercy on my Maiyl” 

By and bye ahe new oalmH--! have nothing more t^ la U^leto ide** 
acribev— On the Monday I went and ant by her while the nuabimd jne 
dining, and the nurse waa with ui. She waa now gentle, playftil and afl^- 
tiooati^ bvt fuite erased, Ibr she dmdfy passed her fingen ibrooiiA ipy )iair 
and said many atrange things, and spoie of many peMna algt sSmea wtth 
which I wu wholly uoaequmiited. 


On Sunday morning, the SSrd August, the died. In her lucid intervab 
when she had any, worldly, not reli(^i, mattera were eVgriifi I hr 
Ifut of the abondaneeofthe heart the mouth aphaketb— nor was it wbe eg- 
lected that one, who when in the Ml onjoymetit Of heakb and ttOdtefirtandlfm 
bad wheUy fbigoftenafidpiftAkatray mm her thethieigs ttmt cohoeriledhff 
everlaatii^ peace, wohld ealHy or wQliitgly gKe heed to tliem wto 
was almost gone. It is hot to be modered at irGodiometimea eottsei ttsMle 
who long mweMthdrtWaaonimd their afiberiOimdpcm "eaithlythttgs^ 
qpend their lam dbgai tiemA M 



Mmiraiwt^ ineidm/^0 
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wm sbceveo in heafcii) Ae would oOveotmt lA tm «itor» on iln^ 
eurth to become ^ wieo unto seimkm'" end Uml 6m w erf ( fe lejy» wiTHott 

PJU^yf ^ - G. 

« Hear, and your coul ahull live T* What you are Is whut the goapd re- 
eprets In you ; what you need k what the goapel offers to wait, therefore, 
00 the plea oToot bciog good eiieog)i, and cC wiahiog ftrst to beooine better, 
is srlf-deceit, and a lie a^nat the gospel The best work you can now per- 
form is to believe now, and to tom now; and, inUioot this, all intended 
preparation is but condemnation Nay, so fkr ihnn gaining or becoming 
better by delay, you lose and become worse. Your b^ becomes harder, 
your mind diurker, your sin greater, your time shorter, your burden heavier, 
your love less, your terror more, heaven forthgoibell nearer, God more an- 
gry, the 8{drit more grieved, the Saviour monhfimly seen, the fSoofA more 
powailoai,miniBtera mom foint, friends mom despondent, praver less itnportu^ 
oate, providence more^unfolt, the world stronger, the llesn sweeter, Satan 
mightier, and the drow^ slumber of the seeond and eternal death, now at 
hand, more frequent and irrsabtible 1 Then shall that word be fulfilled, it 
may be—** 1 will laugh at your calamity, and mock when your foar cometb 
upoo you! Ye shoU call unto me, but 1 will not answer f Readerl is 
that meant for pou ^ What know you but it may ? 

Arise, fice— the way is before Uiee— bold on straight, but make speed . 
—haste thee, baste theel Behold that Throne of Grace, bhold 
that Mediator with the blood of sprinkling before it See, Ho is an 
Advocate— an Intercessor for tranweasors $ go up to Him now in thine 
heart— put the catalogue of sin into Hk hand:— see how HeemUes over thee 
with love inexpressible 1— Becdye the spiinkline of Hk Udodon thy con- 
science. Now lift up thine o^es. He who aittetb on that Throne unseen, is 
the etfimal Fatherl He who led thee to this Throne, is the btetsed Spirit, 
the Comforter! He who now holds thee with a kinsman's band bafomabe 
throne k Jesus, the Saviour 1 and that blessing which is now ksuing ftofin 
tho Throne, is free, foil, present, and everlastii^ alvation by iliit I*” Be- 
hold, ** Jasus Chbist k able to save unto the ottenoost (or evaramne) 
them that come unto GoU hy Him ; seeing, be ever Uveth to make inter- 
cession for them t" The Loro save thee, my reader I 
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THE 


CAUSE OF CHRIST AND THE CAUSE OP SATAN. 


** Thci hope of the nghteouR tliall be gladiieti ; but the expectation of the wiohed 
shall periah.”— IV ov<t2« \. 2B. 

I addrret iny?rlf to the feelingo of many here prcM^nt. when 1 say, 
that there cxi'-ts the desire and the hope of once more re-viaitiug their 
native land. Ajiait, altogether, from rccollertionu of the olden time, 
which t(cnv to en«hriiie it in the memory, ii9 the land of noble thought 
and noble dating — the land where, pre emiiicritly, were fought the 
battles of civil rii;ht and leligious libcity — it has other and peculiar 
claims that t^md to embalm it in the adectiona of the hcait. It ia tlie 
cradle of then infant days, the nureerv of their youthiul imagiiungf : 
■—and with it uie hnkedjllie fondncu^^cs of imrcntal love — the endear- 
mente of family ties — the sympathies of generous fi icndship— and all 
the numbtiless and nameless a.Mociutions that belong to the empimtic 
word, ** home.*' 

Now, the fancy may he a singulai one.— It way even be allowed to 
exceed the bohnds of what is probable* or possible — and yet* for the 
»uke of illustiation, 1 feci strongly prompted to give it expression. 

Suppose* then* that as in times past* so now* small groups of home- 
ward voyagers ever and anon leave these shores— flushed with joy* and 
buovant with the hope of ooou mingling with those scenes* that wit- 
nessed the pa»timc<< of youth* and arc still hallowed by the presence of 
beloved friends. Suppose that* on reaching a certain line on the ocean* 
every company m saccession* and without any exception* becomes 
suddenly affected in new and unwonted wuys. Suppose that all* both 
passengers and crew, have the whole frame and disposition of their 
minds strangely modifled and changed. Suppose that, by the spell of 
some potent enchanter, or other bidden and mysterious influence* all 
their remembrances of the past are obliterated ; all their plans* designs* 
and intentions for the future* wholly eflscrd ; and amid this total 
wreck* alike of the past and the future, nought is left to the nnhappy 
men* hut the consciousness of the pa^tsing present. It is easy to p^- 
ceive that* in such a case, further progress m the voyage, and fartimr 
advance in the course originally prescribed* would be at an end* You 
next behold the little communitict of every vessel* variously inclinedi 
and variously occupied some employed in gilding and garnishing their 
floating tenements; others, in fashioning and refashioning ornaments 
and robes for the body some engaged in pursumg or watching the 
movements of the tenants of the deep ; and others* gliding indofently 
and carelessly along as winds or currento may direct t— some moored 
by a foreign strand, idly gasing at the heavens or musing and medi- 
taliifeg what may be their origin and destiny ; and others, propelled 
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by more active instincts^ tracing the windinga of U&c neighbouring 
shore, or wandering by the river's banItS or gathering the fruit from 
every tree« or cropping the beauties of every flower» or gaily basking 
on some sunny bank. But enough. — Who could behold such a spec- 
tacle — a spectacle of such pleasing illusion and fsscinating delirium,-— 
without shedding the tears of commiseration over the unhappy be- 
ings, who, in all their dreams, never once dream of home, or of the 
anxious dwellers there, that wonder, and still wonder on, at the long, 
long delay ? And, who would not pray, if prayer could aught avail, 
that some mightier Power might arise, who would dissolve the spell, 
and dissipate the enchantment, and restore these wanderers to the 
wonted exercise of reason and memory^to the joys of their native 
land-— to the bosom of their kindred and their friends ? 

Behold in this, a picture — a melancholy, though alas, a faint and 
feeble picture indeed — of human beings in their natural condition. 

Tiine was, when man set off in the bark of life, to cross the ocean 
of time, and thus reach his real, his native, home, in tlie climes of 
uninurtttlity. But the Eternal Architect had drawn a clear and well 
dedned and unalterable line between the region of right and wrong — of 
obedience and disobedience — of loyalty and rebellion. And man, in 
bis progress heavenward, actuated by infei%al agency, approached 
this line— heedlessly crossed it— and thus at once entered the territory 
of disloyalty, misery, and death. Instantly did sin, the mighty en- 
chanter, seize him. And never did the fabled spell of the magician 
operate with more sudden— more deadly potency, lira moment, iu 
the twinkling of an eye, it subverted the whole fabric of the soul ; it 
unhinged the higher faculties ; it transformed the affections into base 
desires and unholy feelings and sensuous cravings. And in the thick- 
ness of the gloom that enveloped him, man, wretched man, sunk into 
dismal ignorance and hopeless unconcern, regarding his heavenly origin 
and immortal destinies. And all men, throughout the successive pe- 
riods of time, Irnvc continued in a state of oblivious delusion, as to 
whence they are, and whither they are going. Forgetful of Uieir 
Father ; forgetful of their everlasting home ; forgetful of the fellowship 
and sweet society of kiudicd spirits that ever shine in the presence 
of Jehovah, and partake of his ineffable joy : — the miserable race of 
Adam have contentedly settled down on this earth— this far distant 
land— as if U were heaven, their abiding dwelling-place. And under 
the influence of a universal and infatuating blindness, they have 
resorted to a thousand expedients to drown the soul in still deeper 
forgetfulness. They have grasped at golden fruits, and found them 
smoke and ashes* They have clasped gorgeous phantoms, and found 
them air. Thev have embraced alluring forma, and found them empty 
snades. Tht'y Slave pursued inusings and nieditatious, and found them 
waking dreams. And still they drpam of— things impossible,— r 
Of joys perpstaal in perfHilual cbtngs l 
Of smle plimKtru on )tke.tossiiig wave ! . 

Etcml sonidiim in the stor^ 

Such is the t^ndition of aU mankind by nature. <But« blessed be 
GoAf who in compassion left it not so t but spnt forth the Son of hts 
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«tenml love> to seek nA t^re the lost. He. « wightier Potentete 
than sin. or deaHi, or hell, ^red this land of a|>paritkma aini empty 
ritadee — ^thia vast iazar>hoiise and funereal vault»«iidt at fhtf expense 
of tears and agonies and blood, he reared a solid pathswy SoroM ' the 
gloom, and opened the gates of righteousness, by which' poor delilided 
sinners might enter in. 

Now, all they who have listened to his invitBtions»all they. whotO' 
eyes hare been opened spiritually to see — alt they, whose hard hearts 
bare been touted spiritually to feel— >all they, who hare entered the 
stnA gate, and trodden the narrow war, as travellers towards Kim ; 
— ^ttese, and these alone are the people, who in my text sire design 
nated nghtton, and of whose hope it is divinely predicated that, what* 
ever clouds and darkness may intervene, it shall ever issue in pfadnao. 

All they, on the other hand, who remain unmoved, and turn a deaf 
ear to the call, and refuse to come to the light because their deeds are 
evil ; all they who resolve, rather to pursue '* the mere whispers of 
fancy and the mere phantoms of hope all they who remain the aer> 
rants of Satan, the drudges of sin, and the heirs of perdition— prefsT* 
ing the empty honours and fading pleasures of time, to the subataik- 
tisi rewards and never-ending joys of eternity these, under wfaut* 
ever nume they may be known among men — whatever be their amia* 
bility of character or standard of moral virtue — whatever be their rank, 
station, influence, .or power in the conventional arrangements or cour- 
tesies of worldly society these, — ^thesc are the people, who, in my 
text, are denominated wicked, and of whose ecpecMion it is nneqnivo- 
cidly declared, tlmt, whatever be its gleams of sunshine und radiancy, 
it shall, in the end, utterly perish. 

On an ordinmy occasion, it would now be toy endeavour to proceed 
praeticaUy to illustrate both those great truths, as they concern the 
righteous and the wicked— personally and individually. And a mere 
copious or profitable theme could scarcely be found, than that which 
would set forth, how all the individual hopes of the righteous, as 
such, must issue in gladness in this Kfe, in gladness at tu lionr ' of 
death, and in eternal gladness in the abodes of the blessed and 
bow, on the other hand, all the individual expcctationa of the wicked, 
as sNch, must perish in this life, perish ut the hour of death, md 
perish for ever in the abodes of the reprobate. But, the peealisrity 
of the oocasioil, on which we are assembled, sug^ts rather that m 
the pre aen t I ehoukl dbpense with the consideration of the pnii;llml, 
the pmaonsl, the htdividnal hopea and expectations of the 
and the wid^ and a^y the words of my text— by ww ai Bataraf 
and drriotti eeeMnmodathm— to the great cause, in whten the hopes, 
and expeetatfomoftiiese classes, respectively, sre evtt most dmdy 
and iasqmrshly bomid ttp. 

ns then noliea thoworda of the text m they are appfieable to. 
the cause whidi the liMpMVi and the wicked have aaost at heart—* 
theoansC vdiidi moat wnentully excites and engrosses thdr mjisere 
Hons and Bioir hepsaMhe oanse, in whose preseiit and AmI defeat or- 
snccewi^hey «e ifewt da^yfaitoreated. 
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There are m the work!, and, ao hr as^e knbw» in the moral nni- 
verse of God, but two gteat generic ' fhm is tke cause of 

truth and the pause of emr^thecbdle of iiti and the cause of righte* 
ousness'-^thc cause of Christ and the cause of Satan. The cause of 
Christ is the cause of truth^the cause of righteousness^the cause of 
God, of holf angels, and of righteous men. The cause of Satan 
is the cause of error-^the cause of sin— *the cause of Men angels and 
of wicked men. 

Now the grand central point or principle — the ultimate triumph of 
which constitutes the hope of the ri^teous, which shall issue in glad* 
ness^and the ultimate defeat of which constitutes the expectation 
of the wicked which shall perish-^is the exclusive supremacy of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the anointed Head of the Mediatorial kingdom, 
in all his high offices as Prophet^ Prieet, and King^ The great Chief of 
the antagonism to this supremacy, which truly involves all the great 
doctrines wrapped up in the economy and covenant of Redemption, is 
Satan, the rebel leader of the fallen angels. From certain hints and 
notices in Scripture, the Christian author of the greatest of uninspired 
songs, not unhappily or inaptly, perhaps, supposes that this antagonism 
began in heaved. When ** os yet this world was not, and chaos wild 
reigned where these heavens now roll,’* — tlie angelic hosts are repre- 
sented as assembling ** under their hierarchs in order bright.** It was a 
day oi high solemnity. For then the Eternal Sou, who, by the Father 
innoite, sat in bliss embosomed, was first revealed and manifested, in his 
new vioegerent character, as King Messiah. The arch«apoetate, with his 
hapless orew, Idled with grief and envy, scorned to bow the knee, or do 
homage unto Him, in this newly assumed and officially constituted Head- 
ship over thrones and dominions, principalities and powers ; and impiously 
revolted against the Lord and his Anointed. For a time, the cause 
the newly inaugurated Messiah, which was equally the cause of the 
Triune Jehovah, in whose unfathomable counsels the economy of 
redemption originated, was left to be contested between the Poten* 
tates m light and the Potentates of darkness. At length, forth mihed 
*' the chariot of Paternal Deity,** bearing the Filial Godhead.** With 
his countenance changed into terror, and grasping in his right hand 
ten thousand thunders, he smote and overwhelmed the hosts of the 
rebeUious. Take your stand, then, on the battiements of heaven— and 
look on this side, and on that. Behold the mvriads of proud, aspir- 
ing, utKWiate spirits — erewhile Hushed with mightiest expectation to 
srae IM crown and monarchy of heaven— hurled ** flaming from the 
etheimd skv,** ecathed and blasted by the Almighty’s thunder. Be- 
held, on the ottier bund, myriads of loyal and righteooa spKfls, who, 
jmtttitted With hope, had etood as eye-witnesies of the MMsiahVsai- 
n^hty acts, advancing with jubilee, — singing of triumph , iod , dith 
Icm hosannuhs, fillingthe eternal regions !— And then say, how sub- 
limely true the anoouneessent of my text,— "Umt^hbpeoitheiial^ 
\>us riiall begfandoen ; but the ex^efation of the wiek^ shall pensb/* 

But, leaving ground whidt at best can onfy bn legardefl iSoonjeetii- 
rat or aBsgoriealMMQwe^ designedto esrry ns up to 

the' very tonree and origMdf etfim the noiTtrse— M ns met our at- 
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tmtion to iKt mre utteamcn of Jdiovali'a iiiflUtibIe..oni9}U»4 Tbofc* 
Nre le«m of « tntb UMttli^:«ere«ii^ «1 m> unaediMsd imA 
Uidr IwtJeft tibwovii kiAitatioo.’V Bat. th<Mgli,i9<iM!ll. 

out of bcMW. the aceaned Adkn wore sot aoiuhUated. l«waiiM,.h«iig 
granted foraaoaaon, the Arehani;el ruioed. brat on dai^grate . 
fiendiah enda. readi^ the ha)ipy homea of hundiae, Alaa ) oIm f . m 
Kim it might tni^ be aoid. that, ** be came—he aaw~-be eon^Mred/' 
Our great progenitora, caught by his mabgnant guile, fell from 
tdiegianee to me Highest ; and Ibus brought deaUi into the wostijind 
ail our woe. Speedily IfesMh— the Angel of. the coveoant~!>tbe 
of glory-'-appeara. On our grand Foe, the aentrace of ilnal ilte* 
trierable destruction is passed ; but fis execution is delayed. 'Om 
mighty struggle for supremacy is, accordingly, rcnewed->the seono 
only teing transferred from heaven to earth— rad new actors sumo 
moned to share in tire honours and defeats of the fearful conflict. . 
Eternal enmiQr is declared between the seed of the woman and the 
seed of the aerpent. In other words, the righteous— the eleot and 
chosen out of all luadreds and natioas — aided and cheered by roiuuteir<* 
ing spirits, are to wage aa unrelenting warfare with the wicked— the . 
abandoned, the reprobate of all the families of the earth— aided and 
abetted by liellisk fiends. The eentral point or principle of the coBtost 
was still the same, viz. the tapremacy of the Meisiah, not only as the 
Head'of all creation, visible and invisible— the sovereign Ixnd of 
angels, of devils, and of men— but, e^Mcially, os Head of bis own re« 
deemed and rantraied ones, snatched aa brands from the bormag, by 
the interposition of bis own idroighty arm. Already, have been 
realized many pledges— many earnests— of the final victory of Mesiiris 
and bis saints. Already, has the mighty principle eitme forth unscatb* 
ed on the wing of many a triumph. It esca^ uninjured from the 
giant rage of ante>diluvian wickednew ; rad its blazing torch crossed, . 
unqueuched rad undhnmed, the waters of the universal deluge. From 
the summits of Ararat, after centuries of scorn rad reproaob, insist 
and obloquy, ignominy and shame, behold cighteoui Noah, triumphaiA, 
and safe, looking dorni on the wretched renaint of the proudly wieloMh 
blended and intermingled in indiscriminate confusion, with Um Wfeek 
and min of the material world, and say. with what emphoaiaaMglA 
he nainc the language of my text — that " the h<q>e of the righteeitii 
shall be gtadneaa ; but the expectation of the wicked ahaU perish.-' 

The great principle now entered into fresh contestfrireeatests ..ever 
varied, ever new. Still, amid lights and afaodowa, aumJ>msi,rad 
darkneat, U nltnmmly prevailed. It lorvived the rout and di^WEimit 
of the iD^Mona eonepweqr ei Babel*builders. It mune fiartik with 
Abnfliam, pi« and unaiiiltel, from the " falsities uad liea** whineirith 
Minded Mlaolia wempw 

• •• Cornnted to fiwsSks „ 

. GoAthdcqnotir- 

Aadldsv{lstoij^«fi)rdsiass*’— . 

Iteseaped, untainted. widnrlgiifeona Lot,from tbeborriMe andpMni^ 
poNutioaa of Sodom, and witneased the wicked eUiee ofiftw a^ over* 
arhdmcd with firu «nd briawtooe ffomh«nrM.n 1| went uaw with 
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Joseph into Etrypt. the cmdle of aopmthion and the mollter of idok« 
It there aurviVed the grinding bondage of four hundred years ; out* 
lived the eiterminatiiig ermhies of the iryraimoiijs Pli8roab--Tthe great 
dri^n ill the midst of the waters s«-^aitd on the sliorei of the Red Sea, 
which witnessed the dhiastrons oveiihrow of the royal persecutor with 
all his chivalry, bow truly might the ehoruaef the song of , triumph be 
—that the hope of the righteous slmll be gkdaess ; but the expec- 
tation of the wMed sludl pmdu** 

Onwards, the principle had still to maintain a deadly conflict and 
struggle with tlw powers and emissaries of darkness. But it still pre* 
vailed. It survived the raurraoringsof Meribah— the idolatries d Sinai 
—the ntovocations of the wilderness— the wanton rites and '* lustful 
orgies’^ of Shittim. It survived alike the backslidings of professed friends 
and the ragings of avowed foes— the judicial plagues, and pestilences, 
and eaptivities of a thousand years. In the person of the great Mes- 
siah himself, become ineamate, it withstood the desperate assaults of 
the desert, (he temple-pinnacle, and the exceeding high mountain, ft 
outlived the groans and ories of (Jetlisemaoe— the unparalleled agonies 
of Calvary— the ineffable dishonours of death and the grave. And 
when He,— over wliose apparent dowiiful, the quaking earth and the 
rwoding rocks, and the snn shrouded in blackness, gave signs of anguish 
and of woe,— re-appeared among ilie sorrowing disciides— re-assured 
their drooping hearts— and, before their very eyes, re-ascended up on 
high, lending captivity captive, tind leaving behind him the precious and 
aoul-inspiriiig testmioiiy, that He would come again in power and 
great glory, attended with all the pomp and equiimgc and retinue of 
manifested deity ; — Oh, with what glowing ardour might they take np 
the words of roy text, as their anthem of praise — ^that the hope of 
the righteous shall be gladness ; but the expectation of the wicked 
shall perish.’* 

But the signal of victory was only the signal for renewed warfare, 
of a fiercer and more extended character than ever. The Apostles, 
divinely invigorated and refreshed by converse with their lisett and 
victorious L^, and wondrously replenished with the gifts and graces 
of the Holy Spirit, sallied forth with the might of an indomitable ener- 
gy, for Uie spiritual conquest of the nations. Tlieir great commission 
hmng, ** to teach and preach the gospel to every creature,” they bare 
witness to all troth«*-4iut the topmost flower in the garland of their 
testimony wat-«-that Jesns of Naxareth is run prophet— the heavdnly 
teiicher--^e Word of God— the revealer of the divine connsels-^tbe 
preaeherofgladtidtngslatheGeiitiles— the light of the wortd. Bapid, 
and mi^y, and hemifoent was thm merch and progress, through 
* aHlands; but terrible, hqmad ail focmer precedent, wan Ae opposilkm 
encountmd. ^ From the votaifea of « proud phttesophy^— Irom a des- 
potic magietraoy, a domuwurinffprhsthood. andwn outrageous populace 
— procm^ Xrilt andaufftringa, imlaiiuti^awddM!lw--f«s nUmbiMr and 
ioteosity aueh as the worid had never pvevioaaly beheld. . After n eue- 
oessuinofiten gi)ese peceeottlioii% ee€)i rendered wioiW Mwi^^ than 
tim p<eeeding>ly<tlm.gieiiter devised methoAi 

df loitwra, giealec of 4|s Imdmk ciueiiti di » ■ ^ very 
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recital of whidi eeifiK liow would tiorro# itfitilie »mit Mth oMooiotawtiil 
and horror— thd saints of the Moil High wefe alitaoil*#0iii^wat ail9 ^ 
the ^a of teiisa aBiMit fdrterndtuiteiL The perseoirtoiai tMS hoai 
of exaltation, stniik a laemotiid of their fimeMi triuttipliw««ash<a^ 
remams beai^’ tUs tninont imenplfaiii-^** fke naiaa 
being extinguisiied/* And tlm aery s^ of the fsahwmad 
repreiented in A|Miealyptie vision, as erjdng odt from nhder^ilioallltf^ 
** How long, O liord, holy and tnie, wttttnott not aftafe.tlMl)riQadaf 
thy samIs npott the earth I* ^Tiadoas.-^Thefiout of manta asMlivlty 
hat ever tmen that of God*s ofipmttntity. Theprophqtie aem,.iti4f|^im% 
** beheld, and lo, there was a great earthquake/*— an extrahrdiitkrjr 
revolution in the civil end religtous state of the world^attendad udtli 
a concussion' or shaking in the heavens or firmaineot of power, 
the earth or teeming maisesof the sulijeet^peopla. Tito poesessos^ 
the Imperial throne bowed at the foot Of the eross. Amidst hojtmr 
and consternation the i^igan luminaries feU, oven aa a fig treo oastefli 
her untimely figs, when site is shaken of a mighty wiiidi v The great 
lights of the heathen world, the sun, moon, and stinn''*«%Bs a fuilMal 
interpreter hath represented it— i. e. the pdwors^ocelesiaadoal atsd 

civil, were all eclipsed and obscured ; the heaUien emperors and Cmsam 
were slain; the heathen priests and ‘^augurs wore extirpated t the 
heathen ofiieersand magimrates were removed ;.and the heatbea tem^ 
plea were demolished/' Who can compare the woes and cahnnHtei, 
the vexation and distress, the torioenti and the deaths,— yea, and the 
almost total despatr and threatened aiinihilutiuii of three ceaturies of 
incessant and savage perseentioA— with the sudden, uiiex|UK;ted, and 
universal triumpii and rejmse that followed,— aoeom^mnied with songs 
of praise from the sliattered bnt faithful witnesses of every kindred 
and tribe, and tongue, and people, and nution— songs of praise and 
joyous mdody, rapturously re-echoed by the spit its of the redeem^ 
cd in tieawn,**^withOttt finding s new and glorious verification of the 
words of the text*^hat ** the hcfpe of the righteoiw oliail lie gtadness ; 
but (ht expectation of the wicked shall perisL" > ^ 

Hut, es^ is not designed to be tlie place of pemaneiit repose^ ia 
God's own peofile. No ; the sabbatism— the unlwoken rest-«^al; 
ranaineth for them is reserved fm* a more genial soil and a kiodlmir 
atmosphere. Earth ts but tlio nursery, in. which, amid siiimhiiif and 
stormi thosC' phots or renown are reared that are destined tohlouiti 
and lilasifMlt ahd bear fruit in the regions of tmmortaiity, Smmdf 
bad the A^an Anti«ehrist been shin, when the Pafisl AnttiMduilli 
<^iiipliathiily styied,. tou Apostacy— run msn^of mn— 
of peiditksvMmgiuv'^ develope tl^f. Obscuiiog^ cvei^ lm#M| 
intth# and patrarind^^ errors simdilly Issa^d 

im deaittfeai- ahsim hr the pver^^ of the Oimne Sanoim la 
the great and nch High PHest of his people, whom Ar hith^re- 
deemed by^dmatoi^imid jdUpei^^ sacrifice of Mmidf nppq^fiha 
CTOsa^^idtiplymgssiBidm end— ennvertmg 

into Lordly tyranio^oosidtot^ ndo Ahspheming prieslit 
the pmiod of n tbiwmdyttm Use foithful iimnuit'iaev|N9^lMd^ 
alone had the tme ApeiMh waceesskmof giecmjt^^ mmiiiiiie^ 
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amid obloquy, and reproaqh, and attflcriag unto death, to bear nobfe 
though mostly paaaive testimony to the priestly office of the Divine 
Redeemer, os the Lamb slaiii from the ficmndiation of the world, — ^the 
one true McdiAtot-^tbe 'oae grbat High Prieiit of our profession 
—the one sole ahd all-sufficient shAiiee m transgression. Then 
sounded the trumpet of the Befertiilion, All Suropo awoke from 
its guilty slumbers, ttvery empire, kingdom, and principality in 
Christendom Itfrra up in intrepid and actiye teStimoiiy to ali the offices 
of the Redeemer, as the sch froph^U priest, and mof of his people. 
Mighty and vehement, beyonu an imst example, were the wrestlings 
and contending! of the champions of tne frith. Of these every region and 
clime and element can bear witness. Witness, ye Alpine wilds and deep 
embosomed valleys, how the bones of the faithful were scattered to be 
hound in the winter's frost, or scorched in the summer'i sen ! Witness, 
ye Bohemisn and Gallic plains, that have been enriched with the trodden 
dust of innumerable saints, who counted not their lives dear unto tlie 
death ! Witness,^ ye caves and dens of the earth, ye fastnesses of the 
mountain imd tbs i^essrt, that sheltered the wandering exiles from the 
wrath of hetl*i4nfrrfrtedm 1 Witness, ye dungeons of a merci- 

less ddspoiis^ slid infernal rnqnisition, on whose sanguinary altars have 
perished whole hecatpmbs of inooeetits ! Witness, ye stakes, that have 
illumined every land with tim fires, — and ye seaflbMs, that have drenched 
every shore with the blood — of ten thousand tbousand martyrdoms ! 
Witness, ye myriads, out of great tjribulatkm whose rob^s do shine so 
blight, and whose blood' still cries from under the altar for vengeance 
againat the enemies of truth, and tht^ Redeemer*! kingly crown ! 
Witness Earth, witness Heaven, witness Hell ! — how fell, how deadly, 
how protracted, how terrific was the contest !— ^ut enough.— The con- 
test is ended. In many a land, the ^oppressed and vilified truth is 
eloriottsly triumphant — and the faithful witnesses joyously reap the 
fruits of victory. The Reformed or Primitive or ApOstCihe frith is rati- 
fied and eatablished. And when in our own, above all other hmds, Kings 
and Frinces and Nobles, Senators and Judges and the rouhitudinous 
subjects of the realm, are seen entering into National League and Cove- 
nant-confirmed and cemented by solemn oath— to maintain unsullied 
the honours of the Divine Redeemer, and preserve inviolate the dear- 
boqght rights and liberties of his people— oh !— do we not behold in so 
bkssed a change— so aifccting and sublime a spectacle— a new exem- 
plification of the words of the text— that '* the hope of the righteous 
shall be gladness ; but the expectation of the wicked shMll perish." 

And now, dear friends, that a century and a lialf of quietness and 
repose hath passed over us, what have wc gained ? Ahu ! Alas i for 
the inoorrigible waywardness and Mack inmritude of tbs human 
heart— and its fearful proneness to degeoeralify, even In its best estate. 
A period of repose is ever iqd to lapse into a period of stagaatiuD. And 
atagnation in the Chiriatian Church, atiil worse than atagoation else- 
where* ever tends to breed—* ' 

Pt e vews, sB monstrous, «U pr^igioai thlsgs— 

AboanniMe--imtitlsrible} and woris 
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IliM IAIm Mt him M|Me, « fiwr eMMM>r*a, 

GoifWt •>* Bydniti md Chl0««*’tfM. 

Enjojring the ianwNUtwi nad privilwtii, m> dearly Me 

auflisringa of oar (etherafrand baniHMRed aa thrir> ai^aieif* 

age to kteat generatMnia:*->9«MHMdi^,ehairte^ rMto blood* 
booght ltbertSm.:-r«o^ faDaed.a&. arewnd'^ theofj « oC,|imarMa 
and atatutea of Me ai^ijae tacMatura— which aoiad of ||l iMdiy 
dreamt or fnined to he aidadentM . «awt JbMjienahaMe aa tlw 
of rodco—the eaadaa and pahuiea of. the everlaating hilb :r;HW« Mt 
lolled aakep amid the eeporifie bowe^ of oar^ aeeurity. Mean whim, 
the great ^reraairy of aouby never idle— ever buiy— hu been ifM* 
dually maatermg and r«*ipapiriting hia taroea. for the teat great atru^ 
gle. And ahall ve« dear*bf«tliren. ait down in ignoble repbee—Ta 
dull. Ufeleae. banen inactivity i Ahaady. miy we dbcem the ew^ 
crosaing metiona of the clouda in the ngpcr gimament apd the dtufk 
ruffling ontha aurfaMof the watera. that. Indicate the approhCMtif 
tempeet. And abell we gage idly on, uid tnalte noefort to aave Our 
Dobk veaaal, the ark of the everleating covert, Tr^ peikhlng 
amid the aurging biilowa ? Already, tnay we near t^e grohlftj^ of the 
dUtant thnnder that ia aoon to burat upon out; ^tajlevw^Jbe^^ deiery 
the firnt heavinga of the earthquake that mM jfra Tbhg btiry them 
amid the wreck of tlunga tbpt were. ,A^ aniql[** not he up, and.ln 
readineis, to do what in na ljea,tbgaaiid‘ tliemi ar if that be impoatiUe, 
to flee for onr lives and eacfpe tai tlm bity of jrefoge ? 

Why, oh why. all this drowsmeas, and dreaminess, and death'Iike 
inveasibility, when tdf b moving, add shaking, and hea^g to and 
fro aronnd ns ? iklready, bath the prophtie character of the Divjne 
Redeemer been viodicat^'^by .the alaying of the Pagan Anti*chriat. 
Alr^y. hath hb, pffettfy character been vindicated by Ibe deadly 
wound inflicted, oh the Papul AotUchriat. And now, deer frienb.^ it 
will devolve on lut and the true peopb of God in every bud. to ai^ 
and vindieati bb bay^ character, against the bjfldrf Ant}-cnrbt^ 
whose fbicee are now gathering out of tho.debrb and disiioldtlop of all 
ancient aysteoM and opiniona, .that have on them the brand .and imprm 
of one or other the myriad'headed forma of uhbclicf I l^e kings 
of the eurUt ore now aetUng tbemaelm'-imd princes' and. |h^a arc 
now coanbiniDg agwiiatthe l/>rd andhb Anointed. No powef^l they 
tobrat*— no ai^imoty will they brook, except what eman^ca.^^y 
or indirectly bom tbebadves. F«f the ends of carnal policy aiM tram 
aggranfflaemant will they aebe on, and usurp, the I^Jobn^V p|wic 
nnd uudbai^at i%ht to/ule And govern in hb .o«rn Hl^^rmnd 
tramHo iwmoraebmly under foot all the divinely o^Wfnfl t%hil nnd 
libertba of, hb redsemefl and mnaomed pcopl^. 
aoom and imiidting May rwuee to a^hip#iwM mim, in 

bb rightfid anptwmm^ a« King *«*• Governor nmong the let 

us. Ihen^dtar ftblida* wlubbfati^iM to eff tnifb^ew apdciartb^y 
to lb tnillH>lb great eeatrai (nik—w/v aabned by the 

mightiest confederacy that has been leagued in error iuiib this world 
broau. Let oe erect our standard— and Afoat our etreambg banner 
to Me breexe— engravra Mroe words, Me moat radiant 
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jewel io the Redeemer's imperiel erewii^'^The kingship of the Lord 
Jesus ChriBt-<^he Prince oi «U theldngsof the eanti^*«nd his supreme 
Headship over his own kingdom of both visibie end invisibk/' 
In doing so, let os dsitbmtely count theoosL Let os be prepiired 
for scorn end opposition end sniferingSt it may be, even onto death, 
l^t, then, no craven coward join oar nmks. Better keep aloof from 
the first, than tarmsh the honoof of our cause by snbsequent ignoini* 
nous retreat. Some there are, I do tmst and believe, --psome even here, 
in this humble sanctuary.^who have, in the name and strength of the 
Moat High, looked at the darkest features of these dark times, and 
have looked at them, unabashed, and unappslled. Wc court not 
persecation<^nd yet we expect no exemption from it. We know, 
that in the heart of every natural and unregenerate man, there lurks an 
undying hatred of truth— an unrelenting spirit of persecution towards 
its friends and advocates. What ! it may be said, persecution — 
and that, unrelenting persecution too! — in this age of charity — 
and wide-spreading intelligence ? Yes, e^en in this age of boast- 
ful charity and vaunted iotclllgence. The greater the charity towards 
error and vice, the greater the enmity towards truth and godli- 
ness. And we know that the most implacable of all focs<-^the 
most relentless of all persecutors — is just the very spirit who, to 
the intellect and intelligence of on archangel, unites the heart and dis* 
IKtsitions of a fiend. And like, ns he is, so will he the armies of his 
emissaries and allies. The mock-oharity of the present age, and the 
conceded superiority of its intelligence over all the ages that Imve pre- 
ceded it, may only serve, in new and unwonted and more terrible forms, 
to concentrate on this lost, and greatest and most desperate of strug* 
gles, all the diabolical subtleties and ingenuities and energies which 
charnctcrizcd the ante-diluvian Apostacy — the Egyptian bondage — the 
Babylonish captivities — and the frightful persecutions alike of the Pagan 
and tho Papal Anti-christ. Oh, let us then be rcady^let us be watch- 
ful— let us pray without ceasing. Let us clasp the Bible to our bosoms: 
let our grasp of its blessed truths be a death-grasp. Let the name of 
Jesus be preebos, yea preciousuess itself to our souls ; let him live 
and reign in us ; let his life be our life ; his light, our light ; his spirit, 
our spirit ; his mind, our roiud ; his truth, our truth ; his way, our 
way : hU joy, our joy : his glory, our glory. And if, as exiles in this 
foreign land, we ate yet forced to hang our harps upon the willows— 
and weep while we remember Zion, and ber mournful .desolations— 
Oh, kt it even be so ! Let us prefer the mockery and the scorn of 
crud persecutors, that would, in our captivity, insult us by demanding 
a song of Zion, aod thus compel us amid sobs and «gl» to hang our 
ham, in bleak desertioa, upon the willows kt va prefer, infinitely 
pretbr all tbk, to the contempt and scorn of the whide rodraS universe 
of God, by ceasing to remember Zton, and above all, i^iun's 4ishoiMiured 
King and Zion's afllieted cause !~Yea, ratbar, ||wrkhr::pcri^^ 
liar^wand willows and all, iinid tbe flames that would soon i^oce these 
bodies to ashes, at (lie stakes of martyrdom, than tftai we should 
prove failhkss to the cause and King of Zion-^an that we . should 
cease to prefer these above our chiefest joy ! 
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Gomel then, Ob almighty Savtoar !^n the infinite eympathics thy 
boundless compassion. Come« Oh ilaii|^ty Siririt of all grace t^-^in the 
plenttude and overflow of thy aotd*revivin|^ and comfor&ig infloences. 
And may the blighting of onoe fondly cherished hop^, and the eonse* 
quent prostration of all high tbongfati and lofty imaginations bSi tit this 
and all other landsi the discipluie and the predation for that night of 
stormsi which is now so mninoitslv brooding over Uic nations ! And 
when the gloom is thickest^ end the tempest of human passion loudest* 
and the tugfi of Satan, who eometb down in great wrath* fiercest, 
we have faith to discern in these, the signs and presages of llmt hat* 
lowed morn which shall chase away the long dark night of ages-«^the 
lierulds and precursors of tlie speedy approach of Him, whose ** coming 
like the morn shall be, like morning songs his voice." Then, then-«*>aniid 
the dawnings of millennial glory, and the jubilee of a once fallen but now 
icncuated universe.— shalh we find fresh emphasis in the words of in* 
spiralioii— that the hope of the righteous shall be gladness; bnt tfaw 

ex;>ectation of the wicked jhall perish." 

A'di/r.— At the conclusion of the whole service the preacher remarked as 
IbllowH The discourse or address of tlds morning has been {Hirpoicly of 
a ffftierul character— contsiuing only such remote alluHions to some of the 
great principles invobed in the cause tliat has led to our meeting bere ilihi 
day, as mlgtit render it not altogether inapplicable as an la/rcdur lion— and 
}et, coitdescendlng on none of tlie ivetifie reatotts or detaihn Vroin any 
statement of these 1 doslgiietlly remined ; because wo have no wish that 
they should, without some palpable necessity, be mingled op with any Of 
the more peculiar and appropriate exercises and solemnities of public wer* 
ship. A fuitbfui exhibition of reasons and details will ere long be aflbrd* 
rd, ill such time and place, and in such fonn, os may prove most couvenieut 
or best suited fiir edincatiuu." 

Thereafter, was read the following Intimation 

** The Provisional Committee," m connexion with the Free Presbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland,** who have already adopted (hose rodasures* 
through which we have been enabled to assemble in this place to*day, beg 
leave to iiitiiiiate, that it is their purposs* by the grace of their Lord* to 
render their services, for a time at least, until other g^j^d more permanent 
arrangements be made, for carrying oa the public worship of God* as begun 
here this day 

** And further, that being desirous of doing the work more effectively, to 
assigniim the charge to one individual, with the prouiise of all osed* 
ful aid mm the other brethren, they have requested one of their numlm 
Mr. Macdonald, who has already had the experience of some years of |histo* 
ral work elsewhere, to undertssEe usualh the oflice of roiniitcritig in word 
and doctrine lo thorn who may thns canmMie to assemble with them t«»a0fl 
that this work he has, fi>r the p r es e nt, oooeented to undertakoi nrowUed 
he ehaU not be expected to give sceeimt of it, soy paries hie regiiii 
Isr Mtesssnory week— or he leqnnred to perform momoffeoefnl paats g al 
doty than wost may be found really necessary or desirable, in any foetal 
exigencies that may occur. AH this, however, is to be consideted only in 
the \ifjSt of a Unpirarsi find prainshacl srningement.** 
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Thr CoMMimi or this Calootta CHRrmAir School*Booh Socmir 
present to their fricntis in India, the following list of works collected or 
prepared under the Society*8 peculiar management. They would at the same 
time solicit a kindly consideration of the claims, for support and co-opera- 
tion, which they present, on behalf of their important cause, to all who love 
God and would bless roan in this land— to the Cbhistian rnorii^ft or lif»rs. 
These claims rest in the very elements of the Society's existence, and need 
only to be distinctly named, and thoughtfully considered» in order to bo 
immediately felt and owned. 

The Society's basis of action Is to be found in our common humanity, a« 
fellow-men. Its principle of constitution is drawn from our Scriptural Chris- 
tianity, as given us in the word of God. Its bond of membership is the 
catholic faith of Christ our common Lord, manifested in personal co-opera- 
tion. Its grand atm is to co-operate in blessing India, by converting her 
people to God, the True God. Its selected mor/r, in the general division 
of voluntary labour, is Christian Education ; education, sound in substancoi 
varied in extei^, religious in spirit, complete in result for time and for eter- 
nity. Its peculiar^rac/t 0 » is concentrating resources and fbmishinff sun- 
plies in order to facilitate, promote and increase the operations of all who 
are engaged, or who would engage, in the ill-provided department of Chris- 
tian education in India. Lastly, the particular instrumcnialUp of the Society 
consists in a collecttoD of educational apparatus, made up chiefly of books 
adapted to the different stages of youthful instruction— of bfioks direedy 
Christian, where religion. Is directly taught— of books in spirit Christhui, 
where only latent principle is involved— and of books free from nncbrisriaa 
taint and tendency (in as far as possible,) where there can be no implication 
of religious truth, save by remote inference or illustrative association. Such 
are those elements of life, eternal Ifflr, which the Society seeks to embo^ 
in its corporate existence;— and such the elements which it seeks to diflbsd 
by public activity ; and are not titcA elements, also claims f And if claims^ 
on WHOM ? Let the mkider say. n 

The List now presented, of Books furnished by the Deporitoiy of die 
Calcutta Christian School-Book Society, may seem small wben CMNnpared with 
the stores of other inatitntioos. But, let it be remembered, that tbie b 
the fourth year of the Society's ealsteoee that its limitation to rellgioui 
principle has also occasioned a llmltalion of peenniaiy resources :—4iiat 
caralttliieBS of selectioo most diminish the rapidity of supply and that 
the downess of sate, in t field where educatioU m as yei but liule extondedi 
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lesves publishing outlays long onrapatd :-4btt the 'towneM of price, tiehiM* 
nary in order to nve free course to our works among the mofe needy hlaiw 
of native youth, brings scarcely a return sutBcient to meet the mere agency 
of sale,— and that personal aid, especially in the most vital matter of 
vernacular transbtion, can only be obtained with difficulty, in a country where 
a handfbl are dbin^ the yfofk, of a multitude aa to the work of moral and 
spiritual improveirieut.— Let all rids be remembered— and it may be that 
what seemed a fi(e|t, may prove an additional elafih— yea a double clmm; 
for, the fewness' fbat is sdfecf, may secure approbation ; and the fewnesa of 
neeeMiij^, may bring'ns the aSdaOrlrinffiy fnendship. Free contribution will 
be our stimulatrog reeooree ; extensive sales our reversionary supply the 
formeri Indre wffisSlyOto originate, and extend the latter, more effective to 
oonttmie aM eseeate.; We ^aid Imlh aids. To one dam of fiiends we 
aay, ^ come anffhelp Us by to another olao of friends we say, 

come and help, ha by Thus, hy the blessing of Him whom we 

would acknowledge' and honour in all our affliira, Shall our cause prosper I 
Peace be to ail that love the cause of God's glory ahd Ofman's happiness in 
India f * ‘ 

On behalf of the Committee, 

J. MaepoNALD, Cerreifonding Secretary. 


List or tun Calcutta Cnxisruit Scbool-Boox Sooistv's Publicationa : 

. WithadeecrtpHonofikeirCmtenti. 

1. Thb FSbst Ehqiisr Ihstiuctob— 90 pages^price 1 anna— eontains 
leoBons from the Alphabet onwards to words of one Syllable Part I. Mis* 
eellaneoBfer-Part ' II. Religious: with an Iptroductlou conveying nseful 
biota to teachera. 

5. Tub iamb, in Amoixi-Bbhoau, interlined— pp, 49— price 9 annas. 

8. Tbb iamb, in Awolo-Ubdv— Homah character, interlined— price 

8 attnaa. 

4. Tbi aaiiB, in AnGLO-Uinu— A babIc character, interlined-^irice 
8 annaa. * « 

8. The Saooiin Iwstbuctob— English— pp. 40— price 2 annas : a new 
and enlarged editbn :—frogrei8ive feasons, chiefly in words of two sylk* 
hies Part 1. Miscellaneous— Part II. Chrbtlan truth ;«-*the whole inter* 
ipersed with Juvenile poetry— wHh a note to teadiers pr^ed. 

6. Tbb sami Ibstbuctob la now in proceaa of being tranalaled into 
BeugoU and Urdu. 

7. Tun BaitoAU Bpblluvo-Book— or Cl^artBiodor— pp. 46— price 
2 annaa— a Bengali initiatory work, on a new plan, and adapted for vermu 
cular Sehiools : containing lesaona of a rdigions charaeter, chicly Bom 
tkriptnre, and at the tame rime, in their atructure', illiialratife of the peon* 
Kar oonti^tiotts of the Bengali letters. 

. 8. Tai THimnEHet.fia ufSTBUCTon-w. 228— 12 annae^ new 
editiomnoiiieh enlarged— interspersed with Cnristlan Poetiy#<4n three pmla : 
Furl 1 . MisoeHaiieeb lessons ; Piarl IL Abridgement of rariplM fitMoly : 
Part 111. Simple Extraeta on important aubjeola. The Osnunittee have tarn 
negotiating to have tldi ImmsciTOB dso transbied into BoqmB and OMu. 

9. Tan FouaTH Enouair laatmuetoa— pp. 29S— piriee I Riipee-«a com* 
pilailon of ptboticatty osaM exiHMiln r^ioo, adeiiea, and Utaraturw^wilh 
aeeaslottffi poeerywln two patta; Firll. Miscellaoeoua lessaaa inenriie 
ahove-mentioBed aufajeotat PM IK A conthmoue mta of ffior^^ure 
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N««T«atanfnfi>.«^Aiip3rJt^^ •pM* 

«hmtltth4)r fimptnwiwrewitdlraetlyadiidtted. ..v..!--. 

10 . Tbi flAiia, M.J!l«N^afi>-abmt.9^ hdfof tUt Imbto^^lM^ 
traniMtad iato Bangali; anditk pramMl that tbit p(>iliai)> conimjiM.qf 
about pp.260, be publUhed WMtaMjr, Itit now in t]ie.n«ti^ k 
axpectM to bo iwued in two w uree mon^ TItr tianfla^tr tiUeHti^ 
bf a Mtivo, under direetioB of a EMTQpeaa.Se^lBr, k conakkrad 
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of Poetry, eakubted to pha^ joitrii^ and ^a^MQdiowKkb cm w 
been taken io exebideoiiiitev^ bne)|j^na, IpoNder lo gife tp iU 
character and tendency^ ^ 

12. Alaccnixocii'a tPoDuia or Hiwnn^ABT Baanwo^ jo aciencau lit#- 
latoreand religion; jfMraia^ wbhj|ii#5l^<AMa of P<Hrtie,al 
-ip« 302--|vice 1 Rupee. B uoait Thia woikltti apeej^dad to k.a eopl^ 
.lit of the JLatio and Greek Fnmidvea wMeb enter the eomjpoiutioii 
of the £n{^i4> language in BrilfM% it is considered a usefik end has 
become a popular schooNhook. 

IS. MAccnixocn'e Enoixan Giamli-**pp. IM, price 12 annaa-^e^- 
sidered one of the beat Grammars now in eehiw uaej^ being nunutely eapla-* 
natory and illustrative. 

U. Tbb AitTHHatioAi. iKSTancTon— by the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
General Assembly's Institution, Calcutta— *pp. 200, price 12 annas. I'his 
work is prepared expressly for the use of schoole in this country— having 
Indian tables and reforences; and it includes all the usual dquu'tments of 
practical arithmetic, to the extracdon of the cube root. 

15. Tna EuMeim or Eucun— six Books— pp. 240— price 1 Rupee • 
annas, bound— adopted foom ^ Chamber's (Edinburgh) Eduoational oouiee/' 

IS. SouD GioM£Tbv, Srumicst ako Conic .SscTiOirs<*nM. ijSl— price 
I Rupee ,8 annas, bound— adopted fi^m the same popular Cottrse.'V 
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in two put. or tolamct Vol. I. Fn>m the creation of tbe tlMld to the 
Cbriatlnn era— pp. ^Mlhrprice 1 Rupee 9 annaa. Vol. ll. From tbe 
Chriitkn era.' to tbe Uipe of Charleiaagne,— or the jreer 779-~pp. 8]|4^ 
price 1 Rupee 3 annap. Tbia -faithful eampeDdiuro of General iuito^ . la 
wett bnown in Indian aoboblc . ... 

18. Gimnab Hist,iit vron 8cunv*Ai Pniitctruw— tranaktadt 
fiwmtbaGannan of the Rer. Dr» Barth, V^irteinberg*»pp. 480, with %iw 
Rluatiative hietorioal laapa, .price 9 Bupeea. Tbit it a peculiarly .Cbcia^ 

. work, iM .wall at uaeful tchool-book for higher dattei <rf' ttnomte. The 
work iodudee in iti tketeb the whole period of time flom the tnfetiun 
dowt|4l» th, preeent time, or the ym 1840 ; it ineolcatet throughout, the 
meet tUrect and Scriptond jiefereoce to the providential government of 
Ged.8nd eneei^ aaifreg^ the connezioo of the world with dm king. 
dom^Clum. ... , *■ 

. .19. .Hiaroiif Of TBB Cbbiitiam Cavaon, from the bei^agteijMe 
.pieceM^tiaieeMks..the tame author-pp. 280, mica laoimaa. Tbit J^ie 
work, ooDibta rather of aoceeiatveaketcbeact tbedidbmiit.atMaaof,^ 
QnWan Ghoicht. than of nMnannali, recording tbe endletg ymiet, of 
.ka eiKuaieinoMt and in thia teapeet U it tbe more- e du me d % tJw fora* 
ad ofnathB yooth. b will ha fbmd. B>dmple> c n o^W i^wi i immeiKkm 
. OwnudofatoftinBehnegieeladttudy. .; 

TB»8Mlkwoa«,ti«ndBted<iqte^a«pali*maylitJNMa4jwt4dtran- 
Odl nehodkook in C htk i t p n jiwnttculiBr acboolt. , 

Manameen’e SiflMlv^eB butiA, fio» Tame|».;fwu9«wy to dm 
ntH H t inn of the Mogul <k<i|M<y~ra» 88l--priee 4 iUipee|.miiwa~ntprt- 
annti an tadiipeiMifab Kih^boqk u .tide conoti^g.., 
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22. Mabahii an'r H istobt of Beng A i^from the earliest time tp the yeir 
1835— pp. 293— price 1 Rupee 2 annas,— a provincial coaitinuation of the 
former more general work. 

23. — Geogbaphy— The Manual on this subject has been from yarious 
circumstances, delayed— but is in progress. 

24. Grogbaphy, in Bmgali^n small manual of the gcomphy of the 
world, with enlarged details on India— particularly suited lor vernacular 
schools pri^c 4 annas. 

25. Mabual or Ciiristiab Evibenccs - being an abridgement of the 
first volume of ^ Horne’s Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures**— edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Hsherlin and the Rev. W. S. Mackay, pp. 132, ^rice 12 annas, 
—a compendium of almost all that can be gatherra on this important sub- 
ject and a good test-book for the more extended illustrations of the 
Christian 1'eacner. 

26. Letters ON the Evidences or CiiaisTiANtTV— addressed to Hindus— 
by Philaletbes— (the Rev. J. ('ampbellj Calcutta,) pp. 180— price 12 
annas.— This book simply and kindly writteni and composed expressly for 
native youth, may prove an excellent auxiliary to the preceding work ; t)eiag 
addressed to the heart and conscience, as well as to the understanding, of 
the reader. 

27. Hinduism and Christianity Confrasted— by the Rev. 6 . Mundy, 
Chinsurab, 2 volumes — pp. 280, 411 —price 1 Rupee, 8 annas. 'I'his work 
is now the copy-right of the Society, and the remaining copies of the 
present edition arc disposed of at the above price. It will be found useful 
111 the hand of the young Missionary, or inexperienced Christian teacher; 
—and we have no other work to take its particular place, In the upper 
classes of Christian Institutions, for Hindus. 

* 28. The SiiortrR Catechism, by the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
with Scripture proofs. ’Phis microcosm of ChriHtian doctrine needs no 
other commendation or notice than the mention of its well-known name 
and some, who entertain a ditference of opinion in regard lo one or two [mints 
involved in it, have heartily joined in its adoption, because of its general 
excellence, and established usefulness. 

29. lltsTORT OF the Jews — Book Ist.— pp. 58— price 2 annas, —being 
the commencement of a complete and faithful abridgement of Old Testa- 
ment History, by a Gentleman in the Indian Service^i and intended for Edu- 
cational Institutions. This first part is complete in "itself^ comprising the 
whole substance of the Pentateuch- from the creation till the death of 
Moses. 

30. Notes of the Book of Nature— by the same author— pp. 177— 
price 6 annas, 'i'liis work includes in it a course of consecutive readings, 
in Natural History and Natural Theology, combined in the several 
departments of bodies, inorganic and organi^— the kingdoms of nature, 
iiiiiuiinatc and animate and is so compiled as to form a continuous com- 
position. 

31. PoLiTiCAi. Economy. The ** Calcutta School-Book Society,'* have 
in the kindest manner muted to the ** Calcutta Christian School-Book 
Society," the free use of Clift's Political Economy," to be pobiished by 
the latter body, in such form as ma^ best harmonise with tjietr particular 

A object, in promoting a directly Chnstian educitioB. This mork has 
committed to a competent friend;— and although thh preparation of such a 
work may require some considerable time, yet it is bop^, that in the end it 
will form a useful acquisition to the cause of education. 

32. Maps of the World— in sets of six- Eastern Hemisphere, Western 
Henii^here, Europe, Asia, Africa, America— in sheets. Rupees 30 a set— 
vaniitbed and mounted at a separate charge, as may be order^ 
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33. Glooes, Tenesirial and CeUitiai^^tdf 12 and 18 iocbesy have 
been ordered from Britain«-»and advices hare been re^^med of their now 
being on the way. 


Laws or the Socutt. 

I. The name of the Society shall be, the ** CALCtJTra^ CuMmun 
School*Book SoClCTT." 

II. The bond of the Society shall be, those grand Christian docttiaca in 
which the Protestant Evangelical churchcB are agreed. 

III. The rpccial object of the Society shall be, to obtain and ftirnish a 
supply of books in the English and Native languages, for promoting ediioa* 
tion on Christian principles. 

IV. Such general school-books onlv shall be kept by the Society, as are 
not inconsistent with the word of Goa :^and such religious scbod*books 
only, as are decidedly scriptural. 

The necessary supply of books shall be obtained by original conipo- 
sition, rcpublication, or by purchase, as may seem best. 

VI. The Society's works shall be sold at the lowest price consistent 
with pecuniary obligations, and the necessary expense of agency : and the 
Society shall retain a power, in special cases, to dispose of b^ks at reduced 
rates. 

VII. 'I'he Society shall also be at liberty, if expedient, to usa its influ- 
ence, in any more general form, for the advoncement of the grand object of 
Christian education. 

VIII. There shall be a General Committee" for managing the busin^na 
of the Society, with a special ** Sub-Committee*’ to superintend the pre* 
paratioD and publishing of books. 

IX. Subscribers, to whatever amount, shall bo considered membm of 
the Society. 

X. The formation of Local Committees throughout the country shall be 
solicited and promoted, in order to co-operate with the General Committee 
in Calcutta. 


The General Committee of Maeaqsmbnt coosista of the following 
gentlemen 

Alexander, J. W., Esq. Hawkins, J., Esq. 

Boaz, Rev. T. Ewart, Rev. D. 

Roswell, Rev. R. B. Mackay, Rev. W. S. 

Byrne, Wale, Esc. Meiklejohn, Rev. VV. H. 

CampbeU, R^. J. Roxburgh, Capt. J. 

Charles, l^v. Jas., D. D« Sandys, Rev. T. 

De Rodt, Rev. R. Small, Rev. G. 

Duff, Rev. A., D. D. Smith, Rev. T« 

Haeberlin, Rev. J., D. D. 

Sub-committee of Pcblicatjow.— ^Messrs. Alexander, Campbell, Ewart, 
Long, Macdonald, Mackay, Small, and Drs. Duff and Uaaberlin. 

Secbbtabies. 

Minute S'eere/tfitr^Bev. J. Campbell. Correspmuling Secreiary^'BMt. 
J. MacdonaU. CniA Seeretary^^* W^ Alexander, Esq. 

Contributions to be forwarded to the Secretarieii and orders for 
books to the Depository Agent, Mr. G. C. Hay, (Messrs. Bay,Meikand 
Co.) No. 7, Old Court House Corner, Calcutta. 
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Thr Committfb op thb Calcutta CitEiiiTtAN School-Book Soctmr 
present to their friends in India, the following list of works collected or 
prepared under the Society's peculiar tnanageincnt. They would at the same 
time solicit a kindly consideration of the cUims, for support and co-opera- 
tion, which they present, on behalf of their important cause, to all who love 
God and would bless man in this land— to the Christian pboplr or India* 
These claims rest in the very elements of the Society's eaUtcnce, and need 
only to be distinctly named, and thoughtfully considered, in order to bo 
immediately felt and owned. 

The Society's basis of action is to be found in our common humanity, as 
icllow-men. Its principle of constitution is drawn from our Scriptural Chris- 
tianity, as given UR in the word of God. Its bond of membership is the 
catholic faith of Christ our common Lord, manifested in personal co-opera- 
tion. Its grand aim is to co-ojierate in blessing India, by converting her 
people to God, the True God. Its selected mode, in the general division 
of voluntary lalmur, is Christian education ; education, sound in substan&, 
varied in extent, religious in spirit, complete in result for time and for eter- 
nity. Its peculiar function is concentrating resources and furnishing sup- 
plies in order to facilitate, promote and increase the operations of all who 
are engaged, or who would engage, in the ill-provided department of Chris- 
tian education in India. Lastly, the particular instrumentaiitp of the Society 
consists in a collection of educational ap(>ariitus, made up chiefly of books 
adapted to the diflerent s^es of voutbful instruction— of b(»ofci directly 
Christian, where religion is directly taught— of books in spirit Christian^ 
wliere only latent principle is involved— and of books free from tmcl^istiaii 
taint and tendency (in as far as possible,) where there can be no implication 
of religious truth, save by remote inference or illustrative aasociatton. . Such 
are those dements of life, eternal life, which the Society^seeks to embody 
in its corporate existence ; — and such the elements which it seeks Ui di^se 
by public activity : and are not each elcmeuts, also claims ? And if claims^ 
on WHOM ? Let the reader say. 

The List now presented, of Booka furnished by the Depository of the 
Calcutta Christian School-Book Society, may seem small when compared with 
the stores of other institutions. .But, let it be remembered, that this is but 
the fourth year of the Society’s existence that its liintUitlon to reUgious 
principle has also ocmudonira a Umiution of pc^niaty resources that 
cmefulnesi of selection must diminish the rapidity of supply and that 
the slowness ofsalei in a Beld where educktion ts as yet but itule extended, 
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leavei pubKshing outlays long unrepaid ^-tbat the lowness of price, neees* 
sary in order to give free course to oUr works among the more needy class 
of native youth, orings scarcely a return sufficient to meet the mere agency 
of sale,— and that personal aid, especially in the most vital matter m 
vernacular translation, can only be obtained with difficulty, tn a country where 
a handful are doing the work of a midtitode as to the Work of moral and 
spiritual, improvement.— Let all this be remembered— and it may be that 
what seemea a fault, may prove an additional claim— yea a tloMt claim; 
for, the fbwness that is se/ect, may secure approbation ; and the iewnesa of 
neeemty, may bring ns the aids of kindly friendship. Free contribution will 
be our stiiimlating resource ; extensive sales our reversionary supply the 
fbrmer, more efiective to originate, and extend the latter, more effective to 
continue and execute. We plead for both aids. To one class of friends we 
say, “ come and help us by giving to another claM of friends wc say, 
** come and help us by taking y Thus, by the blessing of Him whom we 
would acknowledge and honour in all our affairs, shall our cause prosper I 
Peace be to all that love tlie cause of God's glory and of man's happiness in 
India! 

On behalf of the Committee, 

J. Macdonald, Corresponding Secretary, 


List or tub Calcutta CnmisTiAN Scnool»Book Society's Publications : 

With a description of (heir Contents, 

1. Trb Fibbt Enolibh Inbtbuctob^SO pages— price 1 anna— contains 
lessons fhmi the Alphabet onwards to words of one Syllable .‘—Part L Mis- 
cellaneous-Part 11. Religious : with an Introduction conveying useful 
hints to teachers. 

3. Thb 8AMB, in Anglo- Benoali, Interlined— pp. 43— price 3 annas. 

J3. Tub aAMB, in Anolo-Ubdv— Roman character, interlined— price 

3 annas. 

4. Tub bamb, in Anqlo-Ubdu— Ababio character, interlined— price 
8 annas. 

6, The Second Instbuctob— English— pp. 40— price 2 annas ; a new 
and enlarged edition ;—frogrcBslve lessons, chiefly in words of two sylla- 
bles;— Parti. Miscellaneous— Part II. Christian truth the whole inter- 
spersed with Juvenile poetry— with a note to teachers prefixed. 

6. Tub same Instbuctob is now in process of being translated into 
Senguli and Vtdm, 

7. Tub Bhnoali ^blung-Book— or 0^aNarvnodbr---|i|>. 46— price 
2 annas— a Bengali initiatory work, on a new plan, and adapted for verna. 
cnldf Schools : containing lessons of a religioos cliaracter, cl^fly iVoin 
Scripture, and st the same time, in thmr structure, illustrative the pecu- 
liar combinations of the Beh^ letters. 

8. Twa Tuiwd ENaLfSB Instbuctob— pp. 228— price 12 imnic— a new 
edition much enlarged-^lnterspersed with ChrSstian Poettywdn three parts : 
Part 1. Miseeflaaeotrs leasoas \ Part IL Abridgement of ScriptBte IlisUNy : 
Part 111. Simple Extracts on important subjects. The Commitlee have been 
negotiariag to havwthis iNtifituctoB fdso teanslatediiito Bengali and Urdn. 

9. Tub Fourth Enolibr Instbuctob— pp. 198— price 1 Ropee-^ com- 
pilation CffNueticaHy uteffiteatnlcta ib refighm,sdeiice, and IHerature— with 
ooeiisioiiid pjsetiy-^iti two Aperts: Part I. Miacetianeoua lessoiia la all the 
above-meoiioucd subjedst Part IK A tooliiiaeus seiiei of Scripture 
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extracts fiom the 01d«n4 New TcstaaAe&ts-.wbieh maj bejtpaeAlltiiichooli 
where the holly Scriptmwi are not directly admitted. , , 

10. T«a 8 amB| la about one half of this IlMlimtor hes bewa 

translated into Bengali ; and it is proposed that this {mrtion, cohsii^ of 
about pp. 2d0« be published separately. It is now in thepresfSi ai^vb 
expected to be issued in two or three months. The translation, esuput^ 
by a natiee, under direction of a European Scholar, is considmd JEW^ 

11. Tun Poenc lasTaucTOR— pp. 296«»pnce 1 Rupee: a HUjcetlaQjr 
of Poetry, calculated to please, instruct and elevate in which care has 
been taken to exclude whatever is irreligious, in order to |^ve to itn CHristiaii 
character and tendency. 

12. Maccdlloob's Coviisb of EuiMBNTAnT RaAnino, in scienco^Ul^ 
rature and religion ; interspersed with a higher dass of Poetical ex;tracta4« 

t >p. 362— price 1 Rupee 8 annas. ^ This work has ap|)ended to it, a copious 
ist of the Latin and Greek Primitives which enter into the compof^tion 
of the English language and in Britain, it ia considered a useful, and has 
become a popular school-book. 

13. MArcuLLocn's Emgush GxAiiMAa— pp. 193, price 12 annas— con- 
sidered one of the best Grammars now in scmml use, being minutely expla- 
natory and illustrative. 

14. Tuk AaiTHMRTiCAL iNSTaucTOR— by the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
General Assembly's Institution, Calcutta— pp. 20U, price 12 annas. I his 
work is prepared expressly for the use of schools in this country— having 
Indian tables and references ; and it includes all the usual departments of 
practical arithmetic, to the extraction of tlie cube root. 

13. Tub Elsmbbts or Euclio— six Books— pp. 240— price 1 Rupee 9 
annas, bound— adopted from^* Chamber's f Edinburgh) Educational course." 

16. Solid Gbometbt, Sphbiics, and Comic Sbctions— pp. 164— price 
1 Rupee 8 annas, bound— adopted from the same popular ** Course," 

17. Bbibf Survbt or Histort— by J. Marshman, Esq. of Seramporw, 
in two parts or volumes Vol. I. From the creation of the world to the 
Christian era— pp. 240— price 1 Rupee 2 annas. Vol. 11. From 41 m 
C hristian era, to the time of Cliarlemagne,— or the jear 772 — |hi. 214— 
price 1 Rupee 2 annas. 'I'his faithful compendium of General Uistor/ is 
well known in Indian schools. 

18. (ienibal History croir Scriptitral Pbiiiciplbb— translated, 
ilwm the Geniiao of the Rev. Dr. Barth, Wktemberg— pp. 480, with .^ur 
illustrative historical maps , price 2 Rupees. This is a peculiarly Obristian 
work, as well as wful school-book for higher classes of stiioeiits, TIm 
work includes in its sketch the wb<4e period of time from the creation 
down to the present time, or the year 1840 ; it iiicolcates tbroughfsut, the 
most direct and Scriptural reference to the provideiitisl goveitmieot of 
God, and eppedally as it regards the connexion of the world with tbe king- 
dom of Chiut 

19. Hutori or THB Cbbistiah CnvBCR, the beginning to Ibe 
present times— by the same author- pp. 220, nrice 12 aiums. This little 
work, consists rather of successive sketches of 4he difierent states of . the 
Christiaii Chyieb, than of mere annalaf recording tbe. andlesa ysriety of 
ita cifeumstanoes^ aodin this respect it is the more adaplpil/or thp peru- 
sal of nativw yonth. It will be found asimpic, candiOft und 
manual of a too much negated atudy. . v «- 

SO. T!BnBAHewoBnt|mpial||iedmtoJisiiprnh*--^miif haa^ 
ced sebmd book in Chriiy^ vernacular ^ ^ 

21., MAueoManf Hmat or Iroia, from to the 

^licmsdkm^ dm Mogul dyn^ 
oent, an mdbiMttsibleschooi^h^ m. thiaiumiitig^, 
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Marshman'b tiiBToir of BmcoAi^froiii the earliest time to the year 
18Sa— pp. 29S— price 1 Rapee 2 annas,— a provincial continuation of the 
former more general work. 

2,3 — Gbograpiiy— The Manual on this subject has been from various 
circumstances, delayed— but is in progress. 

24. GEOOtAFHT, tn a small manual of the geography of the 

world, with enlarged details on India— particularly suited for vernocitlar 
schools price 4 annas. 

2d. Makoai, or CuaisTiAN Evidekcks - being an abridgement of the 
Brat volume of** Horne's Introduction to the Sacr^ Scriptures'*— edited by 
the liev. Dr. Heberlin and the Rev. W. S. Mackay, pp. 132, price 12 annas, 
—a compendium of almost all that can be gathered on this important anb* 
ject and a good text-book for the more extended illustrations of the 
Cbristiun Teacher, 

26. Letters ON the Evidencks of Cii eisti a nitt— addressed to Hindus— 
by Philalethes— (the Rev. J. ( anipbell, Calcutta,) pp. 180— price 12 
annas.— This book simply and kindly written, and composed expressly for 
native youth, may prove an excellent auxiliary to the preceding work ; being 
addressed to the heart and conscience, as well as to the understanding, of 
the reader. 

27. UiNOUiBM andCiiristianitt CoMriASTBP— by the Rev. G. Mundy, 
Chinsurah, 2 volumes— pp. 280, 41 1 -<pricc 1 Rupee, 8 annas. This work 
is now the copy-right of the Society, and the remaining copies of tiie 
present edition are disposed of at the above price. It will l>e found useful 
in the luind of the young Missionary, or inexperienced Christian teacher; 
—and we have no other work to take its particular place, in the upper 
classes of Christian Institutions, for Hindus. 

38. Thb Shorter Catrciiism, by the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
with Seriptiirc proofs. This microcosm of Christian doctrine needs no 
other commendation or notice than the mention of its well-knoam name 
Mid some, who entertain a diflercnce of opinion in regard lo one or two {mints 
involved in it, have heartily joined in its adoption, because of its general 
excellence, and established usefulness. 

29. History of tub Jews -Book Ist.—pp. .38— price 2 annas, —being 
the commencement of a complete and faithful abridgement of Old Testa- 
ment History, by a Gentleman In the Indian Service, and intended for Edu- 
cational Institutions. This Brst part is complete in itself, comprising the 
whole substance of the Pentateuch— from the creatiou till the death of 
Moses. 

30. Notbs me the Book of Natvrk— by the same author— pp. 177 — 
price 6 annas. This work includes in it a course of consecutive readings, 
in Natural History and Natural Theology, combined in the several 
departments of bodies, inorganic and organic— the kingdoms of nntuns 
inanimate and auimate {—and is so compiled as to form a contiQUOus com- 
position. 

31. Political Economy. The ** Calcutta School-Book Sociciy/' have 
in the kindest manner granted to the ** Calcutta Cliristian Schorl- Book 
Society,^ the free iiae of ^ CKft’a Political Economy,'* to be pubUaiied by 

I the latter body, in such form as may best harmonise with tbeir particular 
object, in promoting a directly Chnttian education. This work has been 
committed to r competent IHend ;— and although tbe preparation of such g 
work may require some eonridefable rime, yet it ia bop^, that in the end it 
will form a useful acquisition to the cause is edueatton. 

32. Maps of tbe Worus— in sets of six— Eastern Hemisphere* Westerti 
Hetnisphere, Europe, Asia, Ahica, America— la shfetg, Kupeea 30 a set- 
varnished and mounted at a separate charge, as may be o^erad. 
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ChrutianSehQuUBoQk Sm^ty* 

3S« Gi<o 0 W, Terrestnai and Ceksitai^fBf Ti aiid 19 indbiWi bftvc bfvn 
ordered from Britaiu-»and advlcen have been received of thtdr turn being 
ou the aay. 


Laws or the Sociarr. 

L The name of the Society ahiU be, the CAAoettA OSAiafUe 
School-Book Sqciett.** ^ 

IL 'ffae bond of the Society shall be, those grand Christian doctrines 
in which the Protestant Evangelical churches are agreed. 

III. The special obicot of the Society shall be, to obtain and fliniish a 
supply of books in the English and native languages, Ibr promoting educa* 
tion on Christian principles. 

IV. Such general school-books only shall be kept by the Society, aa are 
not inconsistent with the word of God and such religious school- booka 
only, are as decidedly scriptural. 

V. The necessary supply of books shall be obtained by original eompO- 
utioo, republicatiou, or by purchase, as may seem best. 

Yl. The Society's works shall be sold at the lowest price conctiHeill 
with pecuniary obligations, and the necessary expense of agency : and 
Society shall retain a power, in special cases, to dispose or books at re- 
duced rates. 

Vil. The Society shall also be at liberty, if expedient, to use Itl influ- 
ence, in any more general form, for the advancement of the grand oldeci 
of Christian education. 

VIII. There shall be a General Committee*’ for managing the bushieis 
of the Society, with a special ** Sub-Committee** to superintend the pre- 
paration and publishing of books. 

IX. Subscribers, to whatever amount, shall be considered members of 
the Society. 

X. The formation of Local Coramittres throughout the country shill be 
solicited and promoted, in order to co-operate witn the General Committee 
in Calcutta. 


Tbb Gikbbal CoMMirrac or Mahaghiibnt consists of the Morning 
gentlemen ^ 


Alexander, J. W., Esq. 
Boaz, Rev. T. 

Boswell, Rev. R. B. 
Byrne, Wale, Eso. 
Campbell, Rev. J. 
Chanea, Rev. Jas, D. D. 
De Rndt^ Rev. R. 

DuC Rev. A., D. D. 
Hmberlui, Bov. J., D. D. 


Hawkins, J., £sq« 

Ewart, Rev. D. 

Maekay, Rev. W. 6. 
Meiklejohn, Rev. W. BL 
Roxbui^, Cant. J. 
Sandys, Rev. T. 

Small, Bev. G. 

Smith, Rev. T. 


Stm-ooMlnTTiK or PoBi.rchTioir.^Meaars. Alexander, Campbelt^ llWatt* 
Long, Ificdonald, Mackey, Small, and Drs. Duff and Hssbcfrlip. 

Sbcaetames. 


Jlfim$ie ^Sscremry^^Rev. J. CamjML Cifrreip^Mdm^ Secr eia rgf^ R 9% J. 
Macdonald. Cask iSiscrelery*J. W. Alexander, Esq. 


Cmilributions to be fbrwarded to iht SecitMrtes, ind 
books to the Depasitonf Agent, Hr. O. C. Hay, (Hc8flrs.11it, 
Co.) Hq* 7| OM Coian House Com«, Calcutta. 


^eri iSr 
HcBc and 
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APPEAL, 




Diae Fiiimos, 

We would crave your serious attention and prayerful reflection in a 
natter of the d^peti moment to the. interests of religion in the East 
and to the welfare of millions of our Hindu fellow. subjects-^ we refer 
to the connexion of the British Government with the Idolatry of India. In 
calling your attention fo the subject we have, for the better understand- 
ing of its diflferent relations and influences, divided our address into three 
distinct beads, under the respective titles of the monetary or peeaniary^ 
(he illustrative and confirmatory, and the moral and religious. Under 
the first, we propose to exhibit all the pecuniary bearings of the sub- 
ject, including the gross income and expenditure upon and the net 
revenue derived from the connexion with idolatry. Under the second 
division, we purpose to give facts illustrative and confirmatory of the' 
different kinds of connexion which at present subsist between the 
ruling powers and these abominations. And under the third and last, 
we design to treat of the moral and religious, or rather the immoral 
and irreligious, bearings of the whole subject. The appendix will con- 
tain facts, &c. illustrative or explanatory of our previous statements or 
accounts of the progress of the subject since the penning of the 
pamphlet. The facts and pecuniary statements are derived from sources 
of unquestionable and undisputed authority — they are the result of 
long and well conducted investigation; they have been culled from 
documents not for their flagrancy, but for their truth and undisputed 
authority. We might have increased both the number and faide- 
ouaness of our facts, but not from sources that could have in- 
floenced the Goveriimeht to adopt any effectual measure for the 
redress of the grievance of which we complain. The papers from 
which this pamphlet has been compiled, appeared originally in the 
Calcutta Christian Observer for the months of April, May and June, 
1638 , they have been adopted with some slight modificathms. We 
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ditclahn at the very threshold of oar remarks all personalities, all 
intention to niisrepreseot, or to speak disrespectfuUy of the ruling 
powers. Suck is not our wish or oar design ; — ^but if duty to the Most 
High and to the cause of Religion, should oblige us to speak io severe 
yrt, just language, wc pray the indulgence of the reader to the 
cloEC, and Ecek for our defence under the protection of //im who 
deilarcs it impossible to serve God and Mammon, supported by the 
conduct of bis honored servant who declares that there can be no 
connexioB between Chrut and Belial, and exhorts all who love our 
Lord Jesus to come out and be separate from such alliances ; be* 
cause they are the temples of the Holy Ghost,*’ and the re* 
prcK'iitatives of the humanity and holiness of ileuven. We cal] 
your attention therefore first to 

PetTiniary or Monetary 

part of this subject. 

I'he connexion of the British Government with the idolatry of 
India has now become a subject of deep interest and solicitude to the 
philanthropists of Britain, and we wUh it to be so to those of India, 
'ilie feelings of the religious and humane at home have been excited 
towards the subject, and ibeir first energies put forth to effect a 
separation of the unholy alliancv between the powers of darkness and 
the representatives of a Christian people in a heathen country ; an 
^alliance ns disgraceful to the couiitiy we represent, as it is opposed 
to the reforming principles and practice of p)ofe^8edly liberal states- 
men, and a blot — a roost foul blot — on a system of Government 
matured by the statesmen of a Christian nation. We feel assured that 
those feelings have but to be legitimately wrought upon and that 
energy rightly dirteted, to effect ** the coin?ummution so devoutly to 
be wished." Feeling that we. who are on the spot, have a part to 
play ill this important drama, as well as those at home, our inquiry 
has been in what way can our efforts and energies apply with 
the greatest advantage to the good cause ? rememberiiig that, as 
violence is to he deprecated in the advocacy of all troth, so agitatioa 
of a more public character would be impolitic in this, until the pub* 
lie mind shall be enlightened upon the subject and shall feel and act 
with the energy of one man. We were the more inclined to this peace* 
ful but, we hope, effectual way of accomplishing our design, from the 
fact that a large proportion of those who might l>e expected to under* 
stand the subject are but imperfectly informed either as to the natara 
or iuflucuce of the conuexion reprobated and conckmuimL We have 
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Uierefore determined to pnUieh tlie most seeninte mferasiHoB rslntlve 
to Ihie iobjeet, seeompinied hj remarks dictated not hy the love of 
party, but by a sincere desire to advance the oaoee of eqaity and 
truth. Id order that the information obtained may not lose its force 
by going forth under ananonymons signature, a provisional committea 
was organized*, whose object it has been to inquire into the ifioaraey 
of iuch atatements as were presented for publication. It is ho|ied that 
while this has, on the one hand, been a check upon exaggerated 
reports, it will on the other give a character and inflaeDoe to the 
statements which they could not possibly derive from imhvidaal 
influence however potent. We have no party purposes to serve in 
this matter; the advocacy and advancement of true religion, the 
upholding of public morals, and the protection and exten^ion of civil 
and religious liberty — these are the' only causes that '* move us to 
the deed." We (irmly believe all these to be prostrated, impeded, 
or retarded, by the connexion which at this moment subsists between 
a Government exclusively composed of professedly Christian men re- 
preseuting a Christiau people in a beat ben land, and the idolatry of 
the country. In carrying out our intention, we have no wish to 
touch men but measures; nor to attack Jagannitli or the Imimbiii 
separately, but the great principle of the union; hoping, if we should 
succeed in showing that to be at variance with civil freedom, moral 
rectitude, and religious truth, we ahall have made out a case that 
must induce the powers that be,** to say of the idolatry of 
India, '* Thy money,** if we must administer it for such purposes 
** perish with thee !" Should we employ in our appeal, one w ord 
or expression that may oppeur to bear with undue severity on 
those whom we respect in high places, we once (or all disavow 
any thing personal or the remotest intention to wound ; we en« 
tieat them to believe that our love of truth would rather induce 
us in calmest reason*' to beseech them to retire from the question* 
able position which as the followers of Christ they now hold. Rather 
would we do this, than rashly wtmnd aud exasperate ; and we hope 
our regard for truth would not only induce us to expostulate with 
them, but to sacrifice on its altar the mc»st endeared connexion we 
may or can have, were it necessary, to vindicate the insulted Majesty 
of lleaven. We moat willingly concede to eudi sincerity of intention, 
while we Uiink it is not only our duty, but our imperative duty, to repro* 

* It ii under the ditedieii of tbii Committee that (he pamphlet is now prtatod i 

similar Committees have keen orgsaiied at Madcas mod Bombay^ 
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btte the petition in which they treeontent to remtin, iritkal moit'ia- 
eredly protesting against the dark measures to which they oftenaSx not 
only their official seals bat abo their signatures. How sinfal must it 
appear in the eyes of the Omniscient, when a poor deluded pilgrim 
casts himself for salvation at the feet of Jagaonith, that the regula* 
tion which sanctions the deed and the ticket which obtains him ad- 
mittance within the pale of*' the refuge of lies/’ are signed if not actu- 
ally approved, by otherwise sincere followers of Jesus ! Oh ! are there 
no Daniels, no Ezras, no noble spirited men amongst the high and 
powerful, who dare rise superior to the vulgar and enslaved prqudicea 
of the world ? men who by* washing their hands of these evils may 
set a nobly contagious example ? We are not unmindful that many of 
those now referred to are diligently endeavouring to promote the object 
so neor our heart, and we hope, though we cannot approve their timid 
policy, that, as the mysteries of divine Providence are explained by the 
great and all^wise Interpreter Himself, it will be seen that our great 
purpose will be ultimately subserved even by their fluttering residence 
within, as well as by our more daring flights without, the idolatrous 
pale. Our warmth and their prudential proceedings may both be 
essential to place things in such a state as, the more eflfectttally. at 
some future period, to sever the connexion at once and for ever. We 
think the time has come, however, when it would be impious in us 
either to be silent or calm on such a topic ; paeience alone has done 
nothing to remedy the evil ; nor. were it exercised for some coming 
ages, unaided by a fearless yet faithful exposure of things as they are^ 
would it meet with other rew^ard than disappointment and chagrin. 
As we impute no evil motives even to those who oppose os. much lest 
to such as cannot accompany us the full extent of oar feeling and 
action on this subject, tre crave the mere indulgence of being per- 
mitted to pursue our work, without the imputation of improper mo- 
tives, and we hope wc shall be able to avoid every thing which might 
exasperate or increase the opposition of the abettors of the system. 

Many of our fritnis appear to be comparatively in the clouds both 
os to the nature and influence of the Government connexion with 
Idolatry. It may not therefore he impolitic to state that the connexion 
involves matters pecimtaiy. riot/, mora/ and rtligiana. The witoii 
does not subsist merely between the Government and Hindu temples 
and holy places, but extends also to Musalman mosques and places 
of religious resort of both sects. The Revenue is derived from en- 


* See Appendix, No. I. 



doimentB of land and money, from the incomes of templii# nligioos 
places and mosques* from taxes paid by devotees and pUgrims,m 
from the accumulated and accumulating lakhs of the Imimbdrass and 
from the miserable rupee of the hunted and infatuated pilgrim. Th# 
immediate $anciion which is given by the Government, oonsists in mete- 
iny the income of all theae ; in repairing, arranging, and support* 
log, even to the very minuteit details, the worship of the temples 
and mosques ; and would that it could be blotted out of the page of 
history 1 that a Christian Government sends forth men, as pilgrim* 
hunters," to find victims whose superstition shall be made the meana 
of replenisfiing the coffers of the Company ! Nor does it rest even 
here : for not only does the paternal government of India afford ita 
protection to hold its debased Hindu and MuHalmfin subjects in ig* 
norance, but forces those who are the professors of a purer faith, in 
opposition to the dictates of an enlightened cunsctence and a sense of 
common decency,* to be officially present at heathen and Musalmfin 
festivals, and to fire salutes on the days held sacred by either party, 
thus giving honor equally to Christ their divine Master, to the false 
prophet, and to Vishnu, I This we believe is the nature of the 
connexion we seek to dissolve. Of its injurious tendency, we need 
scarcely say a word ; it is ** of the earth earthy it can but conti* 
sue to debase and enslave the millions of miserable Hindus and 
Musalmfins, and to inflict the severest pain on the upright Christian 
servants of the Government. 

We are free to confess that there is much difficulty in that part 
of the subject which effects endowments made by the subjects of 
former Governments, and which were made over to the British at the 
time of their conquest of India, to be appropriated, in perpe/uuiii, to 
the special purposes of the donorsf. The intentions of the dead should* 
if possible, be held sacred ; but still, if the dead should even hava 
bequeathed property for the upholding or extending of that which af- 
ter ages shall discover to be error whether in a philosophical, rational, 
or religious sense, surely a wise and paternal government is war- 
ranted, in applying that property to purposes which would have com- 
ported with the donor’s ioteoUoos, had be lived in an enlightened 
instead of an iron age. Nor are we without examples of this kind in the 
feelings and operations of governments : nay we should not be at a 
loss for support to such a mode of procedure in some very recent 
movements even of the Indian Government. There are legitimate 

* See Appeadis, Ne, IL t See Appeadii, No. Ill, 
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meani at hand to surmount these and all other diflieulttes. But. at H 
regards the dissolution of partnership between the other, idolatroas* 
departments and the Government, there oan be noBe<*— no, not the 
shadow of a difficulty. 

As our wishes in this matter have been misunderstood and mis- 
represented, it may be os well to state what it is we desire. We 
do not wish the government to move in a crusade against temples 
and mosques, nor to throw their revenues into the sacred stream, 
and divide their lands among its servants. This is not what we wish. 
All that we nsk is, that the government should be in pujpctice, what 
they boast they arc in theory — neutral in matten of religion. This is 
all we ask. Are we unreasonable men ? We but solicit the govern- 
ment to carry out towards all the principles of toleration which they 
profess to exercise towards the majority. We do not ask it as a boon, 
but as a right ; not as mere agitators, but as the most sincere well- 
wishers to the permanent welfare of the British rule in India ; and if 
we do not (at least as far as fair and dispassionate reasoning, based 
upon and deducible from undoubted facts, can convince), show, 
that the dissolution of this union would be the means of binding, 
in a more indissoluble bond, our political relations with the people 
of India, and of giving us that which is of more moment than all, a 
religious influence over the millions of the land, w'e will then allow 
the alliance to continue unmolested und ** believe it lawful.’* At pre- 
sent we feel assured that if this at least be neglected by the British 
rulers of India, the churches of Christ, planted by feeble Missionaries, 
will lift up their heads in the land when the political glory of Britain 
shall have past away for ever 1 

111 calling attention to this subject in this distinct, and we hope, 
practical manner, it would be ungenerous not to mention the ezertioDS 
of the llev. Mr. Beggs, formerly of the Orissa Mission, and of J« 
Poynder, Esq. one of the proprietors of East India Stock. To the 
efforts of this latter gentleman it is that we are chiefly indebted for 
nearly all the movements and correct returns connected with the 
subject, and for the hope, however faint it may be, of the final cesaa« 
tion of every vestige of the unholy alliance. 

In the year 1832, Mr. Poynder made a motion on this subject; 
resolutions were founded on that motion, expressing the wish of the 
Court of proprietors that the connexion should coue ** et soon us 
practicable.*' Since that time, it is but just to say, that the whole 
Indian state apparatus has been put in requisition to obtain accurate 
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bfttrtbvtian ; tibtt ioformatidii ii, w« bdiwe, now ju tiit poiipwpii 
of OorereneBt. tho deoiiion of the Coart on th^ avijia^ it i«o> 
ma^atad ; litjr iriff tut tt pmaat eeaetdr ear frayer. Wa ejUwrt tba 
paWe to ba ap and doing. Since the motion referred to» in ISSStii Mr. 
Fojmder hu made eeveral other* withont effect, the last but oaf baiug 
moat decidedly unpropitions in the view of thou nnuaed to the aM|at 
movementa of government** ; not the mott limited pledge, ao notevan 
the ahadow of a reaolntion, would put at that meeting— not even one 
pledging the tndhm Government to carry out, a* soon a* praotioable, 
Itf owa ftnur rt$otve$ and dinetimu ' Why was this ? 'nte British 
pnblie, in their innocence, believed, from the first, that the terma 
*' ae soon aa practicable" meant almost immediately : they little thought 
that it meant, “ we will obtain information on the eubject, and, if we 
find the connexion productive of hut limited profits, we will aboliih 
it, but should it be found to fill our coffers, it shall bo oontinned." 
Little did the unsuspecting people of England think that i and 
yet we pledge ourselves to shew that this tnu the spirit of the 
resolution. We gather this from the increasing opposition with 
which the effbrta of Mr. Poynder have been met at home, as the 
amonnt of golden advantage from the connexion has been evident ; 
and, above all, from the cold, deliberate and negative answer of 
the Court to the prayer of the ever-beioved Corrie and his friends. 
In 1832, the Court of Dircctois, comparatively ignorant as to 
the amount of revenue derived from tin* source, to satisfy and 
quiet the feeling excited in Britain on the subject, passed resolu* 
tions indicating a desire to abolish the connexion. In 1 837, if we are 
rightly informed, they forbade most positively, the cessation of any, 
even the most limited sanction, which thiy had ever given to idoletr^. 
What hat wrought the change ? It it but fair however to state, 
that a Urge sum out of the general fund is expended on the repair* 
of the principal roads and in providing hotels for the |>ilgriaw, and 
for ether good objects accidentallf connected with the operetioiu of 
the system. Measures are also, we believe, now adopting for hand* 
Ing over the whtfie conduct of Jagannfith end the Cuttack dkan of 
the evils, as an experiment, to Nattve instced of European euperin* 
tendanee. If it is, however, still to be under the sdoetion of Govern* 
ment, ffie etil will bat be incressed. The oppresshm, robbery mid 
^emeity which will be j^raetiaed by natives, invested with a little brief 


See Appendix, Ns, 111, 
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ttolhorit^i will be bet adding; a millstone to the pebble, bet imiltiply^ 
tng the evil a tboesand^fold, Onr advice to the Gorerement is. ** M 
it ahne, and. in 20 years, these festivals will cease to be connected 
with religions fanaticism, which is that roost nervously apprehended 
by you/’ They will become either the mere resorts of trade as fairs« 
or scenes of gay festivity, like our Christinas and other semi-pagan 
feasts and wakes. All such legislation will be ineffective here and an« 
satisfactory at home* ; and the plan referred to in particular, would bt 
productive of oppression and fraught with the elements of insurrection. 
As the Court of Directors ond the Supreme Government have careful- 
ly eschewed all direusston and research on the subject, all reference 
to the religious and moral bearings of the question, and have simply 
confined themselves to it as a matter of profit and losif, we shall, in 
the first instance, refei our readers to the Government connexion with 
Idolatry^ a# 1 / involves pecuniary considerations* 

Out readers will probably have already seen the despatch from the 
Court of Directors, dated 20th February. 1832). respecting the existing 
connexion of the British Government with the shrines of nativo 
idolatry, which was published in the Friend of Indio\. We have, since 
the publication of that article, been diligent in collecting the most 
authentic information, information on which we think some reliance 
may be placed. If it be incorrect wc shall be most happy to retract 
our errors ; our object being not to misrepresent but inform.— not the 
triumph of a party, but of truth. 

On the receipt of the Court's despatch, instructions were issued by 
the Bnpreme Government, of which we are not in poMCSsion i but 
something of the purport may be gathered from the following circular, 
which was directed by the Governiitent of Bombay, in July. 1635. te 
the subordinate utHcers at that Presidency, 

ClHCOLAR. 

i<To 

Sta, • 

** As it is highly desirable that some uniform priiietple should be 
adopted with respect to the relinquishment, or otherwise, of revenue 
at present derived from Idol worship. I am directed by the Bight 
Honble the Governor in Council to request that you will, with the 
aid of the assistant collectors under your control, submit the follow* 
ing statements and informutiou to enable Government to come to p 
decision on the subject. 


• See Appeudis, Nc« IV. 
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*‘T1ril.F<»AnieeoQtitofaH taftpki, or r«l%i<ms i 9 UbU^ 

ttients widiin roar eoUectorate* whtcb are supported wholly or in pert 
by Govemmeiit ud or foods ; diitaogttishing where the aM ooaahti 
in lands hdd under Government grants ; where In money aAvaneft 
generally, from the Treunry ; where in money raised for the parti* 
enlar purpose by taxes levied on worshippers or others ; and where 
in any gift or assistance of any other kind : and stating the origin of 
such aids being granted, and its amount, if ascertainable. 

Seoondly.— An account of all cases in which Government, either 
directly or indirectly, derive revenue from the persons who have the 
guardianship of such idols, temples, or religious eitablishmentsi or 
who attend them as worshippers ; distinguishing where such revenue 
IS raised by taxation on the worshippers^r attendants ; where it con- 
sists in a participation in the gifts or offerings made by such wor- 
shippers ; or where it subsists in any other form ; and stating tha 
amount of revenue thus derived, and (where there is a participation 
between Government and the idol, temple, or religious establishment)^ 
the proportion between the shares. 

2nd. The Governor in Council does not wish for minute details 
of the superstitious usages prevalent in these cases, or of their history : 
what is wanted is an authentic report of tlie actual state of things, in 
Olustratiott of two points; Jir$t, what aid, in money or money's 
worth. Government are giving to the superstitions of tlie country ; 
and ffcaadfy, what aid, in money or money’s worth, Government are 
rseeiving from those superstitions. 

** 3rd. Possessed of the general object of Government, you will be 
enabled to supply the information bearing on it, even though not re- 
quired by the letter of these instructions/ The Governor in Council 
doubts not that you will see the necessity of making your report as 
speedily as the simultaneous pursuit of your more immediate avoca- 
tions will permit. 

** 4tb. Such statements as it may be necessary to band qp, should 
be framed on foolscap paper ; and you will be careful, when using na- 
tive terms, to fix the definitions in English ; and when quoting 
Indian dates, to cite the corresponding English ones. 

I have, Ac. ^ 

BnAaf Ces/fc, 1883. 8tcf. Ic Oeuf/* 

Simultaneously with the above, instructiona were alio iftaed b|r 
the snbordinate Governments of Madras and Bengal. We believe 
the general resulle of the retorne foniishedia answer to this siMilar, 
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compriting a period of tea yean oonunendag irifli Itft8*94 tad 
ending in 1882-33, are u followe* 



Aonital 

Income. 

Annual 

Expense. 

Annual 

Surptua 

Amtwi 

DeCrft. 

Bengal, including thel 
N. W. Provinces, / j 

1 

i6i,m 

40,S3ft 

833,870 

3,888,573 

68,850 

173, 71S 

• ea 


Bombay, | 

»C,311 

Total,...! 

! *,m,sn 

J 

! 4.183,093 408,010I 

Oeduct deficit, 86,51] 

86,511 


Nett enrplua per ennitm^ 375,499 

If ve are rightly informed, these statements were considered de- 
fective. Hs not shewing distinctly the extent to which the public re- 
sources, whether in money or lands, had been alienated by fornur 
Governments, and which, it is thouglit, roust necessarily be upheld by 
the British authorities ; nor was the amount of revenue which would ne- 
cessarily he lost or of disbursements which would be saved upon the 
withdrawal of the patronage of Government to native shrines, &c. 
clearly exhibited. 

Bevised statements have, we understand, been since received ; tba 
extent of the alienations in the Madras Presidency, or of the certain 
nett loss which the Government would sustain by the cessation of ita 
interference, is not accurately known* ; but under the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the nett loss to Government is about 9000 rupees. 

The extent to which the public resources in money and lands are 
alienated at Bombay, and which cannot be recalled by the Govern- 
meut, may be stated, with soq^e approximation to accuracy, at rupees 
680,000. 

Of alienatians in land (there are none, we believe in money) in the 
Western Provinces, the British Government have either themselves 
assigned, or have confirmed the grants from former Governments or 
from individnab, to tlie following probable amount of Revenue. 

To HinduM^ To iiuhammadono. 

Rupees 300,000. Rupees 135,000 

We are not aware of there being any extensive alienations in the 
Lower Provinces, if the Suttaish iiazaree Mehal. which forms the 
endowmant of the Jagannith temple, be excepted. 


• 8cs hppsadix. No. I. 



llftve tnkro cmt pains to aseartaia, at lav lUiposaiUpt tb« pro« 
bable amoaot of nett inoome or loss to Gorarnmenti tfota tbe various 
shriaas withui the Presideacjr of Fort WilUam, i, e. in the Low^ and 
Western nrovincea. Tbe Mowbig is the resnlt of our inquiries ; the 
statements give the average of twelve years, commencing with 
1823-24 and ending with 1834*33. 

From Jaganndth, the total collections amount to rupees 1 38,9SS per 
annam. The expenses are rupees 164,:^88» causing a deficiency of 
rupees 30,333 a year. 

At Gyah, the aggregate receipts are 231,377» the charges 39»188« 
profit 192,239. 

At Allahabad, receipts about 88,000. expenses 12,000, surplus 68,000. 

At Suheswan, receipts 650, charges 40, gain 610. 

At Mirzapore. income about 500. 

At Moradabad, from Hindu shrines 2,800, charges, nothing^ 

Ditto ; receipt from Muhammadan shrines, rupees 25. 

For the service of the temple at Kamoykya in Assam, Government 
are at the yearly charge of about 200 rupees. 

These statements shew evidently enough that a connexion between 
the Government and the Idolatry of India rfoev subsist. They exhibit 
also the amount of its receipts and expenditure, its profit and loss. 
The actual annual receipts are Rs. 4,558,692 ; annual expenditure 
4,183,093, leaving an annual profit of above two and a half lakhs of 
rupees*. The Bombay Presidency alone does not meet its own ex« 
penditure. The measures resorted to for collecting and the means of 
disbursing these sums will be discussed hereafter. 

Viewing the connexion as a mere moMtary transaction, the profit 
is unworthy the acceptance of sucli a body as tbe HoifoaABi.i pro* 
prietors of East India Stock. Tbe source whence it is derived is so 
impure, and the amount realized as profit so contemptibly small, aa to 
form no fair remuneration for the odium that must ever attach to its 
reception, or for tbe meanness into which it drags honorable men, both 
in its collection and distribution. We think almost any ordinary body 
of merchants would yield up such e source of profit, for the good opinion 
of the commimity at large, especially if it were evident that the touioe 
of their disgracefid profit might be exchanged for one of honoraUe emo* 


• Tiie belaass almek is about 3f IskH bol we believe tbS mevooor^ 
reel atateminte audit it bat We beve thersfore stated that sum in 
iwefovpitee. 
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Inrnent The number of East India Slodr piropriatofi b/wa beKihre, 
about 3|000. Now divide the two and a hidf bkhs among^ tbit body 
and what a mite does it yield to each individual ! It will give to each 
per annum 83 mpeet, 5 annas, 4 pie ; per mensem scarcely 7 rupees ; 
per week 1 rupee. 12 annas; per day 8 annat. 7 pie. 8 gundat. 2 
cowries; per hour half a pice yes, every hour the proprietors of 
East India Stock are receiving from an Idolatrous traffic the paltry Sum 
of half a pice each ! ! /--not enough to buy their salt ! Amongst the 
number too. there are twenty-seven clerical holders of Stock, and pious 
laymen, females and others, who, we areconhdent. were it fully known 
to them, would not crown the brows of their guardians with an 
iininortal laurel for such an addition to their incomes. 

We are most adxious to eschew every thing which would involve 
ns in political discussion on the subject : yet. as we have advocated 
the dibsolution of the connexion and now urge it on monetary princi- 
ples. it is but fair to point out what we may deem a probable means 
of replenisliinir an exhausted exchequer. We cannot dismiss the 
impression that, if increased facilities for colonization and for drawing 
forth the latent resources of this land of milk and honey*' were 
atbrded— if the Government would but employ the number of agents 
ffctff employed in the idolatrous service, for effecting such objects, and 
endeavour to introduce improvements in nmnufacture and agriculture-— 
they would soon obtain a much larger and more honorable revenue 
than this, coupled with the happiness of seeing the people ele\'ated 
instead of debased, and of making them more attached to their western 
rulers, by infusing into their minds and habits a taste for western 
science and literature, modes of trade and commerce. Let us suppose 
f<nr instance, tlic Government should bend their attention to the one 
province of Arrucan — a province in which they lose annually about one 
and a half lakhs of rupees. Arracan is become a proverb for disease 
and death — to send a man to Arracan is like sending him to his grave ; 
and what is the cause of its unhealtbiness ? Its fecundity — ^it is 
a country rich in woods, minerals, rice, every thing ca|pble of 
yielding intmense interest for the investment of capital. Arracan it 
especially adapted for the manufacture of sah of the finest and most 
pungent quality ; it can be manufactured and brought to Calcutta at 
a much lower rate and of better quality than from almost any other ata* 
tion ; besides which, if the Government would establish one central spot 
for the manufacture of sak in Arracan. it would at once strike at the 
root of a system of smuggling whidi entails great mtaery on all eon* 
uected with it, and robs the Government of a large revenue. We avu 
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ecmidciit that if Hia OovmoMnt mvii bead lAeir atlea^oa to tUi 
province aloae, not onij would they save the amount aow aannally 
tank in ita support, but they would easily bring into their cacheqoer 
a large and honorable supply of gold and silver ; and might add to 
this, too, the pieveotion of an illicit traffic and secure the daily increas* 
ing healthtneas, from agricultural improvements, of one of the (at 
present) most unhealthy provinces in their possession. Wc have refer* 
red to what might be done in the worst province ; how much more 
might be effiwted in the healthy ones ! 

We think that, on the principles of commerce, we have made out n 
ease for the entire relinquishment of the justly reprobated connexion 
with idolatry, — on account both of the smallness of the advantage 
derived from it, and of the means which are at hand for Ailing up the 
blank in the exchequer which would be occasioued by its dissolution. 

With ourselves such arguments have no influence in (questions of 
moral obligation ; they are addressed, not to Christian men or Chris* 
tian principles, but to mere bonft fide money-making merchants, the 
mere monetary advocates of the system. We shall hereafter touch on 
the civil, moral and religions bearing of this subject upon the character 
of the Company, the British nation, and the Church of Christ. Let us 
ask your attention in the aecond place to 

Tho lUustratm and Confirmatory 

part of this subject. We had intended to accompany the following state* 
ments explanatory or illustrative of the evils resulting from the Govern* 
ment connexion with Idolatry with a few corroborative remarks ; but 
owing to the aocumulating and astounding evidence pressing upon us 
from every quarter, we are convinced that the facts themselvea will 
apeak a langnage which no right-minded man can misunderstand ; 
and as our object is calmly to inform and not unjustly to influence the 
public mind, and to communicate information as speedily and fairly as 
possible, we have preferred pablishing the facts and letting them speak 
for themselves. It must not be supposed that the few facts recorded 
in this paper are eitiier the whole that can be adduced, or that they 
are selected for their peculiar flagrancy— they have been gathered with 
impartiality from very many, and that because they are such as we 
belteve can neither be qualified or denied. 

1, la the Presidency of Bombay a Oorgsh, named Hazrat Sbth 
Mdadm Ghatalpandfi, waa founded by a priest of that name in North. 
Aroot ig 1743. To thia Durgab waa assigned a village called Curna* 
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Oo¥mm«st of Fort 8t« George^ oidored the iNmiaplhei thie 
villege, the local GoBectOfr «od the Boeid of BmotiolHKr^ 
dered the title of the exiitiog iiieombeiit to be inrdid end the vilage 
legally reeumablo^ It waa repreaeiitod to Goremmeitt thattlitf Dar** 
gah in queatiofi wet one held in eottridentble eettiiiiitioB« end moch 
reaorted to by the Mohammadaii oomnraiiity ; and that tome tBowttice 
ought to be made from the exchequer for its maiateittnoe^ In com* 
pitance with thia requeat the local Go? eminent allotted the aum of one 
rupee per diem for the expenaea, which were atated to be lor the fol- 
lowing purpoaea : 

Lamp Oil. Rice, &e. to the Faqeera dail)'. 

Firewood to keep up a fire by day and night. 

Rice, &c. for performing the Oorooa ceremony. 

Ditto ditto, for the Sandal ceremony. For cloth for a flag. 

For the Fauteyah ceremony of fiuckreedb and Mohurram. 

For Servant* 

A aupcriutendent of the Durgah. A Lamp-lighter. 

A aervaut to prepare fire for the Hookah. 

A cook. A Koran reader. A ewecper. 

A servant to give water to the Faqeers who halt at the Durgafa. 

2. At Neermull turuf Aghosaee, there is an allowance paid from 
the treasury of about Rs, 300 per annum for feeding Brahmins, 
providing cloth for the idols, and paying for musicians and illninma* 
tious. 

3. In April 1835, a proposition came before the Bombay OoTemment 
from the Dharwar district, that a sum of Rs. 719. 12. 7, saved from 
the ofiferings made to the Pagoda of Banshunkurree, and credited to 
Government, should be laid out in the construction of a car for the 
idol at that place. The proposition was however negatived. 

4. The worshippers at the several religious institutions in D]iarwa% 

oAr, at the temples, money, jewels, and other ornaments such as 
earrings, noserings, armlets, &c. wfiieh offerings are received mod 
appropriated to the purposes of Government. ' 

5. Ill the public accounts of the temple of Wunshunkirree in 
Belgaum, a place of some note, the items of expenditiiure at ofte jfitii 
are thus stated : 

Paid to Piij^ris (officiating priests}, for their service. 

Lamps for the temple. ' ^ ' 
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DaHy offerings to the idol. EnterUiiinient to Brahmins* 

Paid people employed to repeat the ** Mantnis" before the idoU 

To singers. Repairing the car and the temple. 

' Expenne of parading the idoU Dress for the idol. 

Bangles for ditto. Nautch girls. Cookd. Tinning pots. 

€. In the year 1835. an elephant had been presented to the idol nt 
Jeejoora in Poona, by the Scindia Rdja. According to the usual prac*' 
tice of disposing of all such offerings for the benefit of Government, 
sanction was solicited for the sale of the animal, and for carrying the 
proceeds to the public credit. We have not heard of any orders on 
the subject having been passed ; the last account states tlmt the animal 
bad been sold, and t)ie sale proceeds held in deposit by the Collector 
of the district. 

An image called Muhadeo stands in a village (Neei wimjen) sito:ited 
on the bunks of the Meera, to which pilgrims on tiicir journey to a 
shrine of greater celebrity situated on the bili% generally present 
such trifling offerings as dates, betel-nuts, cowries, and a handful or 
so of grain, pulse, &c. The time for making these offerings Inst a. 
during the month of Chuit, for a }>criod of nine days ; the procoedK 
collected within this time are divided between the Government and 
the headman and officers of the village, the former in the proportion 
of five, and the latter of four parts. Government however lately 
farmed out its share of the offerings, for one season, for a sum of 
4 R$, 5 anas/! ! f 

The Government not only farm out the offerings of certain temples, 
but in some cases they are the farmers. As an instance in point we 
might advert to the history of the temple of Shree Ruiichorejee in 
Kaira. Certain villages were granted *10 Enain in connexion with 
this temple to Gopal Jngoonauth Tumbeykar of Saturah, by the 
Guickwar and Peshwa governments in 1770. This man. after the 
erection of the temple, retired to his native country and left the 
management to a gomastuh. On the discovery of crriuin mal-prnc- 
tices on the part of this gomastah. the Guickwar government under- 
took the management ; and when the territories came under our rule, 
the British Government volunteered its interference; and having 
assigned an allowance of Ks. 100 per mensem to tlie founder. a[rpro- 
priated to itself the whole revenues, defraying from them at the same 
lime the expenses. We are willing to admit that in this case the 
affairs of the temple are conducted through an agent appointed by the 
/omubr; but why ahoiild not all Government interference end the 
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entire manogement be left with the principal nnd his agent ? In 
addition to tliis unssolicited and unnecersory interference, we might 
add that tiie Government have made over to this gomuttah the con- 
duct of the Police duties of that locality. 

Wc arc gliid to be able to state that the Pombay Government, since 
the late agitation of the question for dissolving its conneiion with 
the native shrines, has actually withdrawn its interference from some 
of them. In the Dhnrwar district this withdrawal is in course of 
execution. The following sources of revenue have also been relin* 
quibhed.-- Offerings for religious ceremonies at the temple of Jee« 
joora, among ubich was a de^ciiption of oflfering, presented by hamn 
wotmn, to the idol Khundubali. 

A tax levied from dexotees who. at jatra*. perform the ceremony of 
Gill Tosena, a barbaiity similar to the Churruck Piija on this side of 
India. 

Taxes from persons performing certain obscene rites nt thejdtrls 
at the temple of the Yellama Deve Good, in Oogergole, in the Pnrs- 
gar district. 

S. At Jaganndth.-^^The following arc the words of the law ( Regulation 
IV. of 1809 ) on the subject of the management of the temple at Ja« 
gannath, which we consider quite conclusive as to the real character 
and extent of the Government interference. 

**If. firsi. The superintendence of the temple of Jagannath and 
interior econoiny» the conduct and management of its affairs, and the 
control over the priests, officers, and servants attached to the temple, 
are hereby vested in the ikju of Kboorduh, who on all occasions shall 
be guided by the recorded rules and institutions of the temple, or by 
ancient and established usage, 

** Second, The rija of Khoordnh, and his snccessors shall hold the 
charge vested in them by the above clause, so long as they shall con- 
tinue to conduct themselves with integrity, diligence, and propriety ; 
but nothing contained in this regulation shall be construed to pre- 
clude the Governor General in Council, from removing the present 
Xi} a, or any of his successors, from the superintendence of the temple, 
on proof of misconduct in such person, made to the satisfaction of 
Government. 

Thif'd. To enable the superintendent of the temple to perform 
the duty of his station with efficiency, be is beiehy authorized to pu* 
nish persons subject to his control, for any instance of neglect of 
misconduct, by imposing small fines upon themt not exceeding one 
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month's salary or income, or by reinoTinp the offender (if not one of 
the three head purcha?) from hie office, if the offence shall appear to 
merit that punishment. The amount of any fines imposed under this 
clause* is to be carried to the account of Goverumeut by the Sattais- 
haxsarry purcha. 

** III. Fir$t, The three dewul purchas are to be appointed by tlie 
Collector of Cuttack, subject to the confirmation of Governrnenti and 
tliey are not to be removed from their offices without the sanction of 
the Governor General in Council. These officers however are to exe* 
cute the functions of their offices under the directions of the rija. and 
they are required to obey his orders punctually. 

“ Second In the event however of any orders heini^ issued bj^the 
raja, inconsistent with the recorded' rules and institutions of the tem- 
ple. or with its ancient and e«tHblislied usages, it shall be the duty of 
the purchas to represent the circumstances of the case to the Collector 
of the tux, for the final orders of the Governor General in Council, if 
it should appear on inquiry that the interposition of Government is 
necessary for the restoration of good order, mid the prevention of dis- 
putes and irregularities. 

IV. The third dewul purcha shall execute the duty of Sultais- 
hazznrry* purcha. and it shall also be his duty to give an account to 
the Collector of the tax, of all offerings and presents made to the idol. 

*' V. A tax shall be levied on the part of Government (as was 
heretofore done under the late Marhatta Government, and as has also 
been done under the British Governiuent. nince the conquest of the 
province of Cuttack) on pilgrims resorting to the temple of Jaganndth. 
The coUectioD of the tax shall be entrusted to an officer with the offi- 
cial designation of the Collector of the taVc on pilgrims. But that offi- 
cer is to be subject to the authority of the Collector of Cuttack. The 
general superintendence of the collections, and the control of the 
officers employed in the performance of that duty, shall be vested in 
the Board of lie venue at Fort William." 

The super intendaoce of the temple is vested in the ri'ji of Khoor- 
dah. But according to the present system, the lija acts merely in an 
adminislntive capacity under the British authorities. The real man- 
agement is vested in them : and the raji is accountable to them for 

* i. e. Superintendent of the Estate called Sattaishasaree which forms 
the endowment of the temple ; but the mehal is now managed by a tab. 
siidar (a Government offieer) under the CoUedor. This mehal yiridb 
about 19,000 Re. a year. 
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every lliin-r he docs. Tlie accounts are audited by them ; the pur- 
chase of new idoU and cars, and the sale of the old cars cannot be 
tfTccted without their sanction. Again, the deputies to the riji, called 
Dewul Turchas, are appointed by the Collector himself for tbe man- 
agement of the internal economy of the temple, and they are directly 
responsible to him. Itules, it will be seen, arc laid down for prevent- 
ing any thing being done iuconstBtent wUh the recorded rules and instil 
iuiions of the tetnple or mlh the undent and established usages ; and an 
account U exacted of all offerings , and presents made to the idols. 

In July 183G. about tiic time of the Ra^h Pnj4, nii em^:rgent ap- 
plication was nccivcd from the Colfector for authority to disburse 
the exj)efisfs necessary fur certain repaira to the idol and for adorning 
it f(»r exhibition ; a reply equally emergent was returnful hy the Right 
Honorable the (jr<ivernoi- of Bengal, granting the amount solicited. 
We have liad an oppuitunit y of iinij>ecting^ome of the aroourits kept in 
the Collectoi's oflice ; and it was as amusing it was painful to 
observe such items us “sale of damaged Ruth Cloths" and of "old 
Ruths** and " put chase of 4. >5 yards of broad cloth for the Ruths.** ! ! 

Tlic i-ubject of withdrawing the patrona.je of the State from this 
idolatrous sliriue, engaged the serious attention of Government in 
183*2. The Suclcler Hoard of Uevrnup, we understand, had very cre- 
flitnblv come forward with u firm and determiiipd representation. Not- 
withalunding the ojiiuion of the local ofTicers* was strongly opposed 
to their views, they had the courage to advocate the abandonment of 
the Government interference, regarding that interference as a matter 
of deep regret and urging the adoption of their proposition as a coorte 
due to the churiicter of the Govcinmenl in the eyes of its native sub- 
jeets, 

W'e have been favored with a passage frowi Mr. Deputy Secretary 
Thomasons letter of the 4th September, 183*2, written hy order of 
the then Government, consisting of Sir Charles Metcalfe and the 
Hon’hle Mr. Blunt, the latter of whom was for some time Commis- 
sioner of the Cuttack province. This passage will put our readers in 
possession of the views and sentiments entertained by the then Su- 
preme Authority. 

* In B matter of prindpley the opinion of those who have any peciinUry 
interest in a matter ought to he received with some reeervation. The 

Collector draws a commission on ibt amount of revenue derived from the 
pilgrim tax ! 
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•• Hh H&mff in Council fotls pleasure in espreninp his concurrence 
milh the Board* He consid^e it highly/ deeiraUe that the interference of 
the Covernment with the concerns of the temple should he withdrawn* 
He views the control over the afairs of the temple as tending to support 
the worship and increase (he resort of pilgrims. He is not aware of any 
circumstuHces which render the continuance of such support necessary 
or erpedieat, and he is prepared to sanction any scheme which may be 
proposed having for its object the discontiuuaHce of that support^ and (he 
relinquishment of the entire care and superintendence of the temple to the 
worshippers of the idol which it contains** 

The mnlter, after some further agitation, remained in abeynnoe. 
until the leccipt of the Hon‘ble Court of Director®' letter of Kehruary, 
183"{. when tlic call hist mentioned.^ was made upon all the suhordi* 
iiatc govcriiinents to render their accounts to the Supreme Guvenw 
nient. 

An objec'ion has been stated, viz., that if the tax were to be hIhm 
lished, the temple could not he left to the support yielded hy its own 
endowDtent'^, without the Goveniment being guilty of a breach of 
faith; fot by Section *30, Regulufioti XU. of 18()j, the Governmetkt 
is hound to supply wliatever deficiency mav occur. 

On reference to this law we are at a loss to discover uny pledge of 
this kind. We give the words — 

“XXX. The rules continued in Regulation XXIV. 1793, for 
deciding on the claims of persons to the cunlinuuncc of pensions uud 
nliowancc'S granted for religious purpose's, sliall be considered to be in 
force in the zillah of Cuttack, in common with other regulations ex- 
tended to that zillal), by Section 36, of tins regulation ; provided 
howexer, that in casr? in whicii persons have obtained pensions from 
the Government of flerar, under grunts made previous to tlie I4lh 
cf October, 1803, such pensiorj*! shall be continued to the present iii- 
cumbents, and will either de«r«;nd to their heirs and successors, or 
will revert to Governmeiit on the decease of the present incumbents, 
n* shall appear to the Governor General in Council, on a consideration 
of the tenor of the grant, and all the circumstances of the case, to be 
proper, under Section 4, Regulation XXIV. 1793 ; provided likewise, 
that in cases in which persons f>hall have been m the actual receipt of 
pensions, during a period of three or more years, antecedent to tho 
]4th of October, 1803, under whatever authority, such pensions ahull 
be continued to the present incumbents, dittiog their respective lives, 
but shall rcveit to Government on the decease of the present incum- 
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bents, unless any particular reasons shall appear to tbo Governor 
General in Council to exist for continuing the said pensions to their 
heirs and successors. Provided also, that nothing herein contained 
shall he construed to authorize the resumption of the established dona- 
tion for the support of the temple of Jagann£th, the charitable dona- 
tion to the officers of certain Hindoo temples called Anoochuttree, and 
the allowance granted for the support of the Hindoo temple at Cut- 
tack, culled Setarum Thakoor Baree." 

The extent to which Government now, (at a clear loss.) contribute 
towards the expenses of the temple, as per statement noticed in a pre- 
ceding page, is about lU. SO.OOf) per annum. We conceive however, 
that the donation referred to in the law above cited, is no other than 
the estate which constitutes the endowment of the temple, and which 
cannot and need not he resumed ; as, in all other cases, the Government 
do not intend to reclaim such grants, but to leave them in the hands 
of thosfc interested in the fame and honor of the shriues with which 
they are connected. But. if the clause in question can be made to 
bear the construction of a promise of pccuniury, or rather ready-money 
doiinlioii, we deny that the obligation of granting any such douutioa 
is intimately connected with, or implied in, the continuance of the 
tax the one be renounced, the otucr must cease. It is no viola- 
tion of good fuith to relhn e one's self of a lespousibility, when the 
person so desirous of relief ceases to draw the advantages in consi- 
deration of which tiuit responsibility was uudertaken*. 

111. /il/aktfM , — lliiMiig said thus much of Jagaunath, and as a 
great part of what has been said in relation to that shrine, is appli- 
cable to Gyuli, we proceed to notice some particulars respecting the 
tax collected at Allahabad. Tiie amount of revenue collected ou the 
occasion of the aniiuid uiel4 held at the contiueuce of the Ganges and 
the Juinmu, is rated at about lU. 80,000 per annum. For a parti- 
cular knowledge of ihc nature of this duty and the manner of its col- 
lection. we cannot do better than refer our readers to the provisions 
4)f Regulation Will, of 1810, 

“A. D. ISIO. REGULATION XVUI. 

A REGULATION /or /Ae Co/feciioM of the Duties ea Pilgrime ai 
Ailahabiid . — Passed iy the Governor General in Conncil, an the I6th 
October 1810: corresponding with the let Kartick ii\7 ^ Bengal era t 
the 4ih Kartick 1*218, Puseiig ; the '2nd Kartick, 1218, IFUlaUg ; the 
4th Kartick 1867, Sumbut; and the i6th Ramzaan 122&, Higeree. 

^ See Appendix^ No. IV. 



WflEREAS. it hai been deemed expedient to eetablieh epecifio 
mlee for the better prevention of nil abuses in the rollection of tlte 
dntiea on pilgrims at Aliahabadt the following rules have been enacted 
by the Governor General in Coancil, to be in force from their pro* 
mnlgation. 

** II. Firnt. The duties hitherto paid by pilgrims resorting to the 
conflux of the rivers Ganges and Jumnu at Alliihabad, ahull continue 


to be levied at the following rates : 

•' On every pilgrim on foot, One rupee. 

** On every pilgrim with n hor^e, or palankeen, or 

carriage of any description, Two ditto. 

•* On every pilgrim with a camel, Three ditto. 

On every pilgrim with an eleplrant Twenty ditto. 


“ Second. All other duties, fees, or gratuities at the ghaut, within 
the fort, or at any other place, whether d(*ninnded in the name of 
Government or for the benefit of individuals, ure hereby strictly 
predvihited. 

“ 111. Every pilgrim, on application to the Collector of the land re- 
venue at Allahabad, (•hall be furnisbed with a license eniitlwg him to 
perform the usual religiuus ceremonies, and no person shall he admit- 
ted to the performance of such ceremonies until he shall have furnished 
himself with such license. 

** IV. The exception from duty hitherto allowed to the inhabitants 
of the town of Allahabad and of its suburbs, and to the Hmdoos in the 
Honorable Company's army, is hereby confirmed. But with a view 
to obviate the abuses to which this exemption is liable, every such 
person shall be furiii«lied with a license, of exemption, or mnnfee 
cAiVfee, on application to the Collector, and (^hall not be entitled to 
admission to the pcrfonnnnce of the religious ceremoniei until he 
shall have furnished himself with such maafee ckillee. 

** V. No doty or tax of any kind shall be imposed u))on the shaving 
barbers, or hufam, attending at the conflux of the two rivers ; but they 
shall be required to register their names at the collector's office, and 
execute an obligation to the collector, binding themselves under a 
penalty of fifty rnpees in every instance of contravention, not to per- 
form that part of the ceremonies which rests with them to any person 
who shall not have furnished himself with the prescribed license or 

** VI. The access to the place of ablution at the conflux of the two 
riven shall be restricted to a certain nainber of gates or avenues, to bo 



fixed upon in a barrier, ^hich ehall be annunliy eatabliahed on the eab« 
Biding of the rivers, from the palisades of the fort of Allahabad to the 
bank of the river ; and no person shall be admitted through such 
barrier except on the production of the prescribed licen&e or maaftt 
chittee, 

** VIT. Such numbers and descriptions of native officers as may be 
approved of by the Board of Commissioners, shali be stationed by the 
collector at the above mentioned barrier. \vho«e duty it should be not 
to admit within the i)arricr any person except on the production of 
the prescribed license or maafee chittce. 

** VIII. In addition to the aforesaid officers, a sufficient military 
force, in the discretion of the officer commanding the station at Allaha- 
bad. shall oti application of the collector, he posted at the said barrier 
during the mefa or principal concoutse of pilgrims in the months of 
January and February. And it shall be the duty of the military em- 
ployed on the occasion, to prevent the concourse of people from breaks 
ing through the barrier, or otherwise forcing admission. 

•* IX. The licenses and maa/ee chiitees, after being shewn at the 
place ()f admit sion. shall he delivered up to the officers who may be 
appointed to receive them and shall be returned to the collector in order 
to tbeir being cancelled. 

** X. All persons, who, with a view to avoid payment of the duty, 
shall, instead of presenting themselves at the established places of ad- 
mission. attempt to cross over in boats from tlie opposite side of the 
river to the place of ablution, shall on the fact being proved to the 
satisfaction of the collector, be liable to a fine of three times the pre- 
scribed duty ; and if any hujam shall assist any such person in the per- 
formance of the ceremonies, such hujarn shall be liable to the penalty 
stipulated in his engagements. 

*' XI. No hujamst except ^uch as shall have entered into the obli- 
gation prescribed by Section 5. shall be permitted to officiate in the 
ceremonies of the pilgrims ; and any hujam, who without having en- 
tered into such obligation, shall be proved to the satisfaction of the 
magistrate to have contravened this prohibition, shall be liable to the 
penalty of fifty rupees for every pilgrim whom he shall be proved to 
have shaved, and in the event of bis not being able to pay the penalty, 
shall be committed for three months to the c/ewemay jail.'* 

Under the former Governments, the duties were sometimes farmed. 
The rates demanded varied as pilgrims came on foot, horseback, camels 
or elephants : according, in short, to the rank of the worshipper or the 
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4iittnM wlienMiM Mum. n«re wulwWinir ini lidktim «f ImiMM 
tilty to ftopeet to the penooi ftwn whom thwo eoIlaeHwi irtw amio 
fermer Qovemnonto which n not con^nodby ottr«, vlt. ttiMfR* 
grim* who hod nothiog to pay. or who were, to all app«umM«,*llMdlhlat 
were exempted from the impoat The British GoTernment, t» enMr lo 
prevnt altun, ttems nooe; it lay* down the rote* by kw, pnyoblo 
by partie* travelling on foot, or in vchiries, or on beast*, it hM* 
however speciany exempted the barbers who serve at the ceremony if 
the tonanre, whkh is an indispensable preliminary to the ablntton i 
and this becnose. by their means, the Government hope to prefont 
any evasion, of the prescribed tax. The barbers are required to regk* 
ter their names and to shave no pilgrim who doss not produo* wtwt 
is termed a ckHiU or license ; and they are bound by a penalty 
if do Rs. for every instance of ikeovmd breach of their eovemoti- 
None but licensed barbers are permitted to serve on these oceaskne. 
A friend of our* who was preMnt at the me/d held in January of 1690, 
describe* the concourse u immense, and the practice* horrible. Cork, 
osity led him into the Colteetor's Outcherry, whence he purchased one 
of these mifi ehiltUt from a devotee, of which the foHowiug is a faith* 
ful ecqiy. The purport of the three dialects is the same. 

“rirri 

“Taxlieenee. One Rupee Sicca for the admission of OneJattrsu 
Teerut Prague. (Jatri tirtha piaydg.) 

iTW ftwT iRtir 

^ ireii Bii 

« lATA rr // 


need only remark that it requires but an hoi|^*s‘ obserfafloh al 
the CoRector'a oflSce, on one of these occasions, to satisfy OM’e ttilf 
as to the srirn/e connexion of the Government officer* with the eerecae* 
nks in quMtiou. Hie pilgrim* in general are in a atate of wnMlhlt 
uaafroliii their jomeyiog and abstihenoe; and the ruriito idltotetiet tow t 
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b fncb nt to need wsUe and biniere to pnvent aeoidenti.end bgr 
piaietire ; and well indeed may the anxiety ofthe|nlgrima hegml# for# 
according to the local tenet, no one is at liberty to taete food until 
after the^remony of bathing ahall have been performed ! 

Tliere are certain expenses defrayed by the Government on those 
occations, aoc)^ as the setting up of a ** Nobud-kbana*' and the per« 
formance of the Banee Poojah/" 

Before concluding, we would offer a remark or two on a report which 
has reached us ; viz* that it is the intention of Government to give up all 
connexion with the great ahrines of Hinduism, excepting the interfer- 
ence which is exercised for the collection of the local cesses. We 
cannot for a moment suppose that such a measure is in aerioos cou- 
templation. Without adverting to higher considerations, it would be 
opposed to the ordinary principles of justice and humanity. To ab* 
•tain from exercising control and yet to desire the profits, to collect a 
tax and yet to refuse security and protection to the contributors, is 
unjust and argues a cupidity as mean as it is unjust* Should we conti- 
nue a local impost when all local disbursements bad ceased ? Should 
we exact any payment while wc left the payers to the merciless exac- 
tioua of priests, of police-men, and the myrmidons of the zamfnddrs ? 
Let the charge of oppression abide with those by whom it is exercised ; 
let the temple and the shrine suffer the desertion, which they merit by 
the countenance of such oppression ; but let not the British Govern- 
ment share in the iniquity by receiving the gain ; let it not eventually 
have to rue its love of money# under the reproach which it will have 
earned, added to the loss of revenue which will assuredly follow the 
withdrawal of its present protection. But we regard the interference 
of Governmeut and the levying of the tax to be inseparable, they mnat 
abide or cease together. We have already aaid that we think the 
Government does not violate its faith by refusing its support where it 
renounces the profits ; and we may add, that it taenrs e fspaf and morai 
rnpwuihQitjf to contribute to the protection uni contort of tkoee from . 
whote contribution it derivet a iatye retfenue. 

Who is there in perusing such statements but must blush for his 
eonn^' ! Who but must cease to wonder that the natives will not 
reipeot a faith the profeasors of which make that which ita/oajwbr him* , 
aelf declares to bifthe root of all evil, the main object of their govern* ; 
ptOOt to acquire, and who most deliberately cast in the whole weight 
of their influence and power to anpport a aystem of religipii the most 
debasing and immoral on the tk^eq^ thatfor.gohllj 



limit and witt if not abiodonid. like all othtf iiKilllldwad trdRdi. 
wbrkltaowa min and iovolre ill abattom in inritiiambla dfai|frim» 
We wbnM now aak jrour terioui redeetioni on 
Thi Moral and S^igioui 
bearinff of tbe whole ^ueition* 

The Government appeara determined to continue^itl diegr^iftit 
connexion with the idolatry of the country, while the rellgionli ittd , 
hnihane portion of the community at home and many peraoni abroad 
appear to be equally resolved on its dissolution. The parties hat# 
fully and fairly entered the arensiand those who feel an interest iti the 
elevation and happiness of the human race most watch the progreib 
and issue of the contest with the most intense anxiety. The inequality 
of the combatants in the estimation of a superficial observer might' 
at once decide that the palm must be ceded to the ruling powers, 
but the battle is not always to the apparently strong, nor the race 
to the swift* The possession of power does not always ensure sue* 
cess— no not even in ordinary concerns, much more when the object 
for which we contend is inseparably connected with the morality 
and salvation of mankind. There is a God that ruleth in the earth ; 
and he is a joalous God, neither will he give his glory to another, 
nor allow his scrvauts to transfer it to the gods of the heathen. 
We do, without laying any peculiar claim to foresight, safely pre« 
diet what the termination of this conflict will be. The Govern* 
ment must be defeated if it will not yield. The data on whicK 
our assurance rests is the page of history, confirmed by the Cx* 
perienoe of every day. It is true of nations, as of individuals, that 
* though a tinner do evil an hundred times 'and escape with impunity, 
yet iball punishment eventually overtake him.* Our own convictioai 
are, and we state them without faeiitation or reserve, that if the Go* 
vemment of India or any other government will deliberately and per* 
■everiugly maintain such a connexion as that which now lubiists, 
with the warning and entreaties of the servants of God sounding iu 
their ears, that sooner or later they will be punished and a similar fittO' 
will overtake them to that which overtook the Egyptians for their 
oppression of the church, and which fell upon the Israelites for their ' 
abandonment of God und admixture of bit truth with ihe errora of 
the surrouiidiAg idolaters. 

Entertahiing such views, and having brought forward patufully sa« 
tfsfaetoiy evidtnee of tlm uaiou which subsists between the Britiih 
Qovemmiftt of indin and the idoluCrjr of the country, it now devoh^l# 



upoti Qt in defenee of our oondnet to thow^thfil tbiit naion tnivqlvei llie 
Bacrifiee of moral principle ; i« an act of oroelty to tim natim i 
frmgei the rights of oonscienee of tome of the beet aermlB of She 
Goremment, and is one of the foulest blots on onr divine and Ueemd 
faith. It is TRB spot in our feasts of charity. We have assomedr Vbd 
we think rightly* in this pamphlet, that the Government of India 
is boD& fide a ChrUtinn Government, and that as such it shonld be 
infloenced alone by Christian motives. Nothing advanced by onr op* 
ponents has for a moment indneed a different estimate either of the 
character or the doty of the Government — not bot that we are quite 
open to conviction on this point, for we would much rather it were 
clearly demonstrated that the Government was any thing bat Chris- 
tian, so long as it adopts a line of policy so opposed to Christian 
truth. Bot if it is not Christian, what is it f Is it Musalroin ? 
No,«^Hindtt 1 No. It is like the imoge of prophecy— a naion of clay, 
iron, wood, gold, and every naturally onadhesive substance, and 
awaits a similar fate. The present Government of India is, we reite- 
rate, a Christian Goveniment : it is composed of Christian men— men 
who in all the relations of life (save this) are professedly governed by 
Christian principles, and who would consider it the greatest insult 
you could offer them to suppose they would by a public act, adopt a 
line of conduct that would be a positive suicide of every thing vir- 
tuous and upright in moral character. Men who as fathers, husbands, 
brothers, and private Christians are goremed by the principles* of the 
gospel, but who as rulers legislate for the continuance of that which 
imprints a lie on their own faith, and degrades the character of God. 
Strange anomaly ! The legislator puts ofl^ the Christian at the door 
of the council chamber and pats on the - ■ we have no expression 
capable of conveying the idea of the character which he aasames. 
Those who compose the council of Government are Christian men, 
held under Christian principles in every place but that council. All 
the confidetitial subordinates of Government are Christian men. 
Every day and hour are they such save when they ascend the judg- 
ment seat or enter the council chamber: except when they think or 
legislate for the millions committed to their diarge^ Thia positiou 
has been denied, but not disproved; there is oim poaitiQii however 
undeniable— /Ae Government of Mia if compmd of ClriiNiifi SMO. 
This is the character of the parent Government, the chancter. which 
this local one assumes at home, and it is the chanoier minch it 
issnmes to the natives whatever may be Ihotiglit to thi oontrm 



to 

ry. Whtt tbJUlht in Britain tlMtiM it Ita ^irij^ itatad 

tettlie cod for vhirii Brirish GoTnninMBt in India txi^ ,waa 
to^nphold and farpetaata the raligioaa of MalMat|iBd and Brahma? 
What a Irarat irf rigbteow indi^tion would fall on the mlem of. India. 
Yat thiola tbe profatsad prioeiple and practioe of thii GoTornmoot, 
nor will all tha cantion whidi thay-catf manifaft in theory, wbila lliiey 
haeo aneh a practioa, prove to tha datives that tha Govemmant kaa 
any bat two prioeipal ohjeets in view—the aMatfiap of meaiy and fir 
nAjmsta prspapalMa of ChrUtmUy—ima objects than wbioh none 
eao be eaore dissimUar ; but two whieli are iowparably eonaeotad in 
the native nund. If it ia not, why are natives so sensitive ai it ra* 
q>eeta all tha religious movements of Government ? And if they havo 
formed tins estimate, in what a contemptible light must oar neBva 
fellow aubjects view their niiers— rulers who are ashamed to avow aven 
their iuin that the religion on which their own hopes rest for salva* 
tion, and which they believe to be the only true religion on earth, 
—ashamed even to avow their desire that the light of thie religion 
•hould enter the heart or cheer the path of their poor Hindu or 
Mntalmda subjects. One of the beet illustrutions of Native feeling 
in reference to religious matters wiUi which we have become acquaint* 
ed is, that of a father who when solicited to send his boy to a Go* 
vernment School, in lubstance answered " No, I will not entrust 
tbe adueution of my son to the hands of men who profess a religion 
they are ashamed to teach, and who teach only those religious they 
declare to be a lie ; either they are dcsiguiog men or they have a 
bad faith. / would not do so." 

Shonld either the former or the latter position he denied, we have 
■till this stronghold to which we can continually resort ; tbe Govof ament 
of India art a body of men representUjf a Chrittian peoplt, a people 
before iriiom they wonld tremble to acknowledge they bad toted in 
other than a Chrittiaa manner and for Christian purposes in this heu* 
then hmd. We ahould ruther like to see that servant of Governmeot 
who would ba wiUiog to meet an assembly of ' Englishmen, (aot the 
■candalited roeetiags of Eaeter Uall), and unblosbingly and in hiu 
ondiignised motli«r>tongaa avow that be hid acted upon the prin* 
ci^ of thie Government. We believe such a declnrstion wonld not 
maet wiBi n laapame from tbe most Intiludinarisn whig mob. Every 
OHNaumddba nebnmed of n Government which had eo far forgotten its 
duumotor aad that of tha people it represented— q Govemmmt wbioh, 
with the eipteeiimi of libonlity onita lipo. cicladcd bnt one ;oUgion 



tnSfm its icliools and coniteiion, and^at taligioa ita 
Thatr cry wouM ba» and juatly. Be Hinda-^Be Maaalflttdn, littt ba 
decided, and do a^t by a Tacillating conne of eondaot rob yoar 
country of that which i« ita chief pride— ita dmsion : or of fbat 
which is the chief aotirce of itt eleratton and happinel#i-rite toH« 
giutt. But the Government^ of India repreienti a mnob h%bor 
claee, or rather we should say, ihisrepresents them. The religiona 
an,d humane of our country. What would they say to hear from 
the lips of a civil or military servant, that he bad by express com- 
mand sanctitfDcd the horrors of heatheoisro, and the blasphemies of 
the Musalm&n faith ; that he had stood and commanded his com* 
panions in arms to fii*e salutes at the festival of any god which 
the locality might choose to reverence. Would not the upright 
exclaim, ** Oh I^ord. how long, how long shall those that are called 
by thy name sanction these blasphemies ?'* The Christians in Britain 
do not yet fully understand this subject ; but when they do, we shall 
hear that calm but overwhelming expression of indignation rising 
against its abettors which has risen against and overwhelmed the 
oppressors of Africa's injured race. 

The Government of India, as the representatives of the British peo- 
ple, are in one sense the representathei of the one true God; but how 
have they represented Him ? or rather, what indignity do they not 
offer to him by the support they afford to perpetuate a system which 
strikes at the very basis of his throne and rubs him of his glory ? We 
ere aware that this will be set down as madness and fanaticism, as 
uncharitable raving and assuming that judgment which belongs to 
God alone. To this we have but one reply — we write the words of 
soberness and truth — words which derive all their force from the 
results of daily experience and the testimony of history. The God we 
serve, and whom this Government dishonors and insults, is the same 
that broke the power of the Babylonish sovereign, and who has driven 
into scattered exile his own people, because the one and the other 
forgot his claims and depised his authority. Not only does the Go- 
vernment of India represent a free and enlightened people but it 
contains in its own body many who feel the burden of their olBee ; 
many wbo feel they have engaged in a profession which, they but too 
late discover, demands a sacrifice of every feeling valued by maa and a 
Christian*. What a position is this in which a professedly Christim 
Government has placed its most upright servaats that ttiqr 
* 3 m Amitadlxi He. V. 
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•ot to opMi tlwir lip* to iutovet «a tnrfaift«|iRN4 «^r 
d Ufe, isd tbM Uwy mot »ot dtn* exc^ «w|nr tiM H» «f 
tl« diopleaNn of their hoaonUe meaten. paUidf to MtnettM 
the BiawoDuy teudtere of their own feith. Whet ebell wo tbinh 
of .n Gourament that will exact u a pledge froK one -of ite ehiaf 
^eeiutica) feoetioDariee that he ibell not nova in (hie or anp 
einOar eabject ? and make this the tine qva non of hie app«ot» 
neat ? What ahall we tay of a Governnant who eoiUd ooBaaro on# 
of the hoUeit and beet men that ever trod the ehoree of ladii for 
oalmly repFeeantiog for himealf and coUeagaea the oonenanliooo 
ecrnplee which they entertained on thie aubject? and who «tnd4 
deaignate eocb calm and reapeetful remonatrancea u attampta to gaad 
the Gorernment into aoqnieKenee, and further attenpt to aUeaoo- 
the voice even of petition by a threat that the evila we deplore ahalt 
jnat bo perpetuated in proportion to the vigour of our efforta te. 
euppreea or modify them ? What ahall we think of the aeafre/ifp ol 
a Government who will deaignate ita public aervanta, who in thoif 
private movementa would teach the Nativea the fear and love of God* 

“ Miaaionary collectora" and “ proaelyting zealota,” and repreaent 
them in the diacharge of a conacientioua duty to God, at attempting to 
•ow the aeeda of diaaenaion and diaaffection towarda the Britiah Govern* 
ment ? What ahall we*aay of auch conduct, indulged in by auch a Go* 
vernment, to inch aervanta ? What ! but that it ia aubveraive of every 
principle of civil and religioua liberty, and that it ia aa arbitrary aa tho 
moat oooclnaive ukaae that ever iaaued from the moat abaointe dcapot I 
It ia the moat direct infringement of that which ia the unalienable birth*, 
right of every man, liberty of conacience and apeech ; yet auch it tho 
eourae of conduct puraued by the Britiah Government towarda iU .op* 
right and religious servants. The injustice and auti>oeutrality cl tht 
oonduet ia increased by the courm of conduct punned towards Other 
itligioniats. A Musalmln may attempt the conversion of a Hiodu or 
viec versa, nothing is opposed ; or an infidel may unsetlla tho llith of 
hoA, and be onmolested; and ahonld these transfers take place, orory -, 
mvil protection it afiTorded the subject — but bow different ia it ahoald tho 
Christian open hia lips and succeed in conversion,— he ia aileoeednnd' 
bis oonverta become tbe-victima of both civil tad loUgious iojnatiow,- 
Where every thing evil ia to be eppn^j^ended from the tranaition, mm 
thii|' M provided ; but where nothing but good ie «aticipated» 
wh^ infloenee of a deaimtic Government » cnlled in to aid tho maiqrr. 
in of^rciatDg the few, and tl^t not hocowo they the Goveranoot 



esteem the oppressors right, hot hecaoee they vtt the iMwy. Tte Am- 
jority of the human raee roam in a state of nudity— will the cotindBort 
of Indian recommend that ? Why not, they are the many ? A Moial* 
min or a Hindu has only to complain how obnoxious it is for him 
to assist at the religious festival of the oppoaing sect and he is re* 
lieved, but let tlie oppression of the Christian be ever so heaty, or 
let his objections spring from ever so enlightened a conscience, he 
may complain but in vain for relief, and have insult added to this 
refusal. We are not in the habit of invoking any save the good 
Spirit of our God, yet we cannot but help exclaiming, ** Oh Spirit of 
Liberty. Neutrality and Justice, how many and afflictive are the 
curses inflicted ou mankind in thy name. Descend, vindicate thine 
own cause, and be justified in all thy children !** 

The course of conduct is unjust and cruel to tie Natives, It should 
be the design of every wise and paternal Government to cnKghten 
and bless its subjects, and we know that whatever evils the ambition 
and wickednesi of men may have attached to Chriatianity, that 
wherever it has exerted its influence— there 

The prisoner leaps to looao bis chains ; 

The weary find s hopeful rest, 

And all the sons of want are blest. 

Tills we do know whether we are really or nominally Christians, 
that wherever Christianity haa been diffused amongst a peqple, 
there every degrading practice haa been exchanged for that which 
could chasten, elevate and bless. In the face of this knowledge, a 
knowledge without which no roan is fitted for a legislator, .and not 
even fitted for it if possessed, if he is not prepared to carry it 
into practice— >in the face of this we shut out from this people that 
which has blessed others and which alone can bless them : and if we 
act out our own profession, we shall shut them up for ever in that 
ignorance and barbarity in which they have been immured for agei. 
Christianity is the only thing which can permanently help these peo* 
pie, and as far as the Government ia concerned it ia withheld from 
them ; not this only, but they are taught by the Government to love and 
venerate every abomination, and to descend to hell with a lie in their 
hand, a lie confirmed and sanctsoaed by the acts of a pseudo liberal, 
Hindu, Musalmln, Christian, Government. Oh what will sodi a 
Government have to answer for in the presence of that God wb6 wSI 
demiad as well from rulers as people, ** Give an acoonnt of your 



itpiwddbip ” Oh what a host of aecumg will i^iu from 

jbeir bed of torrow in that daf aad ia}r» ''The ChrUtian raleri of 
ladia poeaeated the lamp of life, bat tb^y bid it from oa ; tbay knew 
, the way to heaven but they hedged it up with tborna ; ^Aeir parity 
clothed ear ayatem with a aanction it would otherwiae never have 
poateaied, and hence they cheated our aouls ! Hindu rulera proaelyted 
our forefathera to a hideous faith ; Musalmda conquerora impoaed 
on us a furious creed ; but Christiana, with the posaeiaion of the 
knowledge of the true God and hia sou Jesus Christ, allowed us for 
fear of offending our prejudices to live miserably and die damned/’ 
1/ one of those rulera (especially if they be pious) should read tbta 
tracts would that it might lead them to imagine they hear tlie voice 
of the great multitude irretrievably lust, accusing them of treachery 
to Christ, and to weigh their policy in the balance of truth and the 
light and revelations of that day. and then puraue. if they can 
for one moment, a line of condoct so fraught with )>resent evil and 
future wreichedneai to the millions of India. Yes, we do. in the 
name of our insulted and dishonored Master, call on all those wbg 
sincerely love and serve Him at least to remonstrate against, if not to 
wash their hands of, such a system ; fur, if there can be any thing 
calculated to mar the peace of their last and otherwise tranquil mo« 
ments ; if there be any thing which could make the crown of life ait 
uneasy on their redeemed brows, at would be the share they have taken 
in, and the sanction they have given to, the connexion of the Britiili 
Government with the idolatry of India. The reasons offered by,th^ 
Government for the continuance of the connexion may be reduced to 
the foUowing, their pntfeneily nligunu neutrality ^'^^/earo/egeiim/ ike 
/refuHcei and hatred the nativee by any'interference with their rdU* 
gtoua feelings or practice!, and the inopportuneneui of the present time 
for conceding the requests of the friends of religican. These have been 
the long assigned reasons of the Court expressed by their public eer* 
vants in language which has recently been adopted as their own. 
One of these sothorities. Sir Thomu Monro, says, referring to native 
prejudice and the fear he eoiertaiued from toy interference by the 
•ervants of Government in rdigious matters.-*- 
. **tt never waa intended to employ Collectors and Ma|^ratss. pi 
iMehers<ff morality and religion. We cannot allow any public oftf 
oar to act aa a Missionary merely because be supposes that he 
ntainn from obnoxioua interference. Every man.bas a different <qd» , 
nion rqgarding the bbnoxioos hmits, and e^ wo^d fa 
ctttiy.iiocordiiig tothe standard of Us own ml. 



It is tbs dedsrsd inteBtfon both of the Legtslttttre end of ho» 
Mnble the Court of Directors, tbet the people of India should be 
permitted to enjoy their ancient laws and institutions, and should be 
protected against all interference of public officers with their religioh.’' 
Tills system is the wisest that could he adopted, whether with regard 
to the tranquillity of the cott|]try, the security of the revenue, or 
the improvement or conversion of the Natives/' 

** In every country, says Sir Thomas Munro, but especially in this 
where the Rulers are so few and of a different race from the people, it 
is the most dangerous of all tilings to tamper with religious feelings. 
They may be apparently dormant, and wht;p we are in unsuspecting 
security they may burst forth in the most tremeudons manner as at 
Vellore. They may he set in motion by the slightest casual incident, 
and do more mischief in one year than all the labors of Missionary 
Collectors would repair in a hundred. Should they produce only a 
partial clistuibance, which is quickly put down, even in this case the 
evil would be lasting ; dif>tru$t would be raised between the people, 
and the Government, which would never entirely subside ; and the 
district in which it happened, would never be so safe as before." 

Our impression on perusing this opinion was that of surprize— sur- 
prize that so shrewd a man should have involved the rights of con- 
science in religious matters, with the faithful dis^charge of political 
duties, and tliat be should have so far mistaken the nature of religi- 
ous efforts as to designate them * obnoxious interference / nor were wa 
less surprixed that be should have mistaken the simple request for the 
cessation of all Government interference, and supposed that it meant 
that the Government should invade either the ancient civil or religiout 
rights of the natives. In reference to the 6rft it is clear that every man 
has a duty which be owes to God, which must be discharged let hit 
situation or employment be what it may. The situation and conduct 
of Daniel in the court of Babylon is an apt illustration to the point; 
and in reference to tlie second it may be reiterated, as it has been 
again and again, that no Missionary, no advocate of the dissolution 
ever wished the Government to initrfere wth the rf/tytea, much less 
with the ancient laws and institutions of the country. The shn|de 
ff^uest has been U let it eleue, oel to tttfer/ere, met to omieHom tho 
creed SMiy ece/» and especially not to sanction the creed of one el 
the expense of another, not to make the one a prisoner that the other 
ihould walk free, llie very seiiliment that every man has a difbrtiiC 
dunioii regarding obnoxtout limits, shows the sbioliite necciaity of a 
leal neatrality on the part not only of this but of efVrr Govonsaunkt 



hut ffu my Mk— for wo iro not now oomtNiliag with die dond Mt thf 
Udiig» (for they have adopted not only the eentiiiMnt but the rury 
langna^ of the dead}— -we may aak. have the Court of Diredora nth* 
ver violated their neutrality aa it n^da the lawn and tueiitntiofie of 
the country ? What are the J^d reaumption meaaurea^ but a direOt 
inroad on the aacred landa (and we tl^k perfectly right) ; but do they 
not bear on a subject touch more Ituely to move a native to dating 
deeds, than any other ? do they not affect bit purae ? What ie the 
conveyance of native troopa by aea but a direct infringement of one 
of the fundamental laws of Hinduism I and at what a coat was it 
obtained ! We enumerate these and might refer to other similar aotii« 
to show that the Government are not ovcr-acrupuioua about inter* 
ference when territory or revenue are at iaaue. but only when religion 
ia iu queetion : we might do thU, but apace forbids. We muit also ex* 
press onr astonishment that ao enlightened a body as the Court of Di* 
rectors should have adopted an extract which has revived the 
calumny of the Vrlhtre insurrection ; and especially as here iuiplyingi 
and more than implying, what bus been completely refuted, that Chrit* 
tianity was the origin of that, aa it would he of other acts of an tnaur* 
rectionnry character. Whereas it ie well known that it originated iu a 
furious quarrel between the two dominant sects, for insults either real 
or supposed offered by one party to the other ; and if Christianity 
if to be propagated in such a spirit or be the parent of such fruits^ wo 
ahall be amongst the first to adopt us our own these now aolt« 
quated aud long exploded sentimenU ; but since the gospel hu al<* 
ways l>eeu and must ever be sucoesafully propagated by peaeofol and 
unirritating menus, we must enter our protest against a eonokiaion 
as unjust as the premises are incorrect. We simply ask whoa 
has there been an instance in which an insurrection happened ia 
India from a Missionary source ; rather has not Missionary infiuenoo 
been called in more than once to suppress troubles which political or 
commercial cupidity had excited but could not suppress? We aflbia 
without the fear of contradiction that Indian Missions have ia 
no one instance given rise to insurrection or bloodshed, and therefiiiw 
the fears based on the Vellore case are groundless and sboald not be 
the basis of either a prohibitive or penal enactment. We ire aqaa% 
iuiprised that a mind so discriminating as Mr. Thackeray ^s sboald have 
given expression to the following confused on which the pvt* 
aeni mistanee also rests I 

^ ** Oar sacceisin India is in a greif^ ting to opr rdigiotta 

neatiilitf i the Csiloie of other Earopeaa nalkma, espeeiaily of the 
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B»rtagttcf>e in msmtaining tbeir power, wu owbg to their injadiehma 
atttopte to convert the Natives to their own religion. A* we eonld not 
have eatabhehed, lo we Oannot maintain our empire without conttnaing 
this neutrality*. It would have been much better that we ahonld have 
failed in w^tablishing, than that we now ehould shake to pieces on 
our own heads, the great edi|pe of power now erected, by soch im- 
prudence.” 

Wc are surprized that he did not, or could not discriminate be- 
tween the bloody, lustful, tyrannical conquests of tlu; Portuguese and 
the peaceful efforts of modern Protestant Missionaries. The former 
by every act inciting the people to thoughts and deeds of rebellion, 
the latter only conferring on those amongst whom they laboured the 
blessing of civilization and pence. Iksides it may be again asked. 
Do the Government adhere to their neutral policy in matters most 
sacred? Did they not take the funds of the Huglili Emamhira and 
apply them, we think, to a good purpose, but certainly one wide of the 
object to which the donor designed they should ever be applied ? 
Did they not take a Musalmdn fund to educate the youth of all 
creeds in western science, the science of infidel dogs ? Have they 
not recently taken unto themselves the funds of a certain Hindu 
temple in Bengal ? Have they not done as much as the Missionories 
to uproot the ancient laws and institutions of the country hy the es- 
tablishment of schools, colleges, &c. in which sciences are taught di- 
rectly at variance with the whole structure of the faith of the peo- 
ple ? — schoole which deprive the pupils of the miserable comforts of 
Hinduism and leave them without even an inanimate god ? The Go- 
vernment find them the devotees of K4li and leave them the votaries 
of brandy -pfinf and roast-beef. We have here a Government who 
on the one hand declares it cannot dissolve an unholy alliance, for 
fear of losing the confidence of the people ; and on the other issuing 
mandates for the resumption of sacred lands and the teaching of sciences 
most directly, tending to estrange the affections and sap the faith of 
these very people. We do not blame the Goveruroent for these mea- 
sures ; far from it, we think they are just in the highest degree, 
if under Christian direction ; but, as at present conducted, an un- 
miaed evil. Having adverted to these sentiments at length we 
can but slightly notice the objection as to the inopporluneitetM of the 
present time for acceding to our request. This is an old excuse and 
may be best answered by the inquiry, when is the right time for those 
in authority to concede the request of the petitioning if it involve 
* Quim.— T his begs the whole qaettioa— We deny it.»Coafrii.aai. 



pfOBiiMiy or patrcmlal considerattoni ? We have never heard of the 
tioie. nor ahall we until it is created by the preseufe from without. 
We have bat simply to refer to a report which ileelares, that the 
* Goverament are now endeavouring to ascertain the exie| amount of 
the dirrctf pcrroaepe which they afford to the idolatry of In^ by 
grants of money made, since the accession of the British power, and 
when they have ascertained the exact amount of such expenditure 
they will probably be most willing to concede the point. The 
amount of such expenditure is a mere fraction, and if granted 
would be but a mockery of our prayer ; it would leave the main ques* 
tion untouched : a quibbling compliance like this would be us unwor- 
thy the Government as it would be unsatisfactory to us. We know 
of no other argument or excuse that can be urged in support or ex- 
tenuation of the practice, save that in our own country we have 
mixed up with our festivities end religious holidays, many remnants 
of druidica] and other practices to which it is thought the Hindu 
idolatries bear some resemblance, the rudeness and cruelty of which 
have been removed by the process of education and general im- 
provement ; we are not opposed to any such remnants of supersti- 
tion, they may be good monitors ; but wc ask, would they have 
been what they arc if the Government of Britain had upheld them, 
paid their priests, and provided their sacrifices ? No ; instead of 
the jocund laugh and the merry dance at our Hallowe'ens and other 
similar feasts, we should have bud the victims of Wodin and hta 
companions reeking at our doors. We want the Government of 
India to act in this matter as did the ruling powers of Britain, and 
then are we sure that all the abominatiomt of idolatry will cease, 
and the Holi, and Durgfi, and Charakh be times, if continued, of mere 
festival and relaxation. It may be further urged that should there 
be any of the festivals of the iiiodus in which the Government 
could sympathise with the peojde and take pnit without the sacrifice 
of Christian principle they should most gladly comply, if there was 
such a festival, we should say. by all means ; but if it be true that a 
Christian cannot attend a common n4ch without leaving an impres- 
sion on the minds of the audience that he has done homage to the 
Penates, how moch more deeply must the impression be oh the 
mind of a Native that the Government as sneh are offering sacri- 
fice to the whole heathen pantheon ! It may be only the gift of a 
decorated cocoa-nut. or the purchase of a flag for a masjid i bat it 
is in the eyes of an ignorant community equal to the more costly aftd 
splendid donations of an actoal Hindu or Musidaiiu* 
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Wf have now laid before yon the pecnaiery. politlonl and moral 
bearing of thii question as far aa our limited space wall allow. Before 
talcing leave of yon it may he as wdl to pat yoa in remembrance of 
the present position of the question. The Conrt of Directors appear 
determined to do nothing uolets they are compelled. Their last 
resolution, passed on the presentation of several petitions on the snb* 
ject, is one which appears to have been passed in a spirit of deter* 
mined resistance and defiance. They say— 

** We now desire that no customary salutes or marks of respect to 
N»tive Festivals be discontinued at any of the Pi esidencies, that no 
protection hitherto given be withdrawn, and that no change whatever 
be made in any mutter relutiiig to the Native religion, except under 
the «ttth(»ritv of the Supreme Government.** 

We would impress on the minds of all those who wi&h success to this 
effort, ti nt all that has been done ss yet is the obtaining of authentic 
information and bringing the authorities to an actual decision ; for 
although thit decision be unfavorable to us it is neverthelesa better 
than vacillution. We have now to make use of our information in a 
judicious and persevering spiiit and totiy and reveise this decision— a 
decision^ as dishonorable to the Government aa it is disgiaceful to eu* 
lightened and religious Britain*. 

We earnestly entreat >our pra\cis. Oh ! send them up to the King 
of kings that He may di8po«e the hearts of our rulers * to do justice and 
love mercy and wefuithcr entreat your active aid to accomplish, un- 
der Ha direction, a peaceful and rational triumph over error in iU 
most wicked and unhappy form, to that * both those who sow and 
they wlio reap may rejoice together.’ Amen. 

Yours sincerely, 

TAe FrlemiM of Religion and Hunumitg, 


FkaM Greulalo tha Tract amongoi jWHr/rfeiMb, 


* 8se An^eadfat Ke. Y1. 



APPENDIX. 


This ymmpliUl hM •xidod 0 d to much beyond the limite orli^nollf 
preecribed to u«, thei «e ere oMiged to omit eevarnl lettere end doou* 
ntenU eonnectod with ibe eiibject, end heve been com^ielied idmply to 
ouufine the Appimdix, to a brief remtirk or Imo of hu enpliuiHtorv, end 
we hope, cheering oharArtcr. The cirnimatanceH to which reAfraiioo 
ia mode in the apiietidix have chieAy occurred aiiice the pepera from 
which the pemphlet waa compiled were penned* 


No. I. 

Pa^ have much pleaetire in presenting our readera with 

two exnmpKw worthy of imitation in thia matter. Sir Peregriiio Mail* 
liiiid, the CominHiider.iiurhief of the Madrua Army, has reaigned hie 
appointment, rather than enforce the ordera of the Court in reference 
to the iiitendAnce of Chrintiaii aoldiere at native feativuia. It Nelaon, 
£aq. of the Madras Civil Servioei haa a)ao reaigned, rather iHaiir 
perform dutica inctmaiaient with Ida profemton aa a Chriatiaw. Sifieo 
the remoneiranoe of tlieae two worthiea of the Indian Church" referred 
to alKive, the membere of the Sudder Board of Revenue have pre» 
aented a remonatrance to the Supreme Government, praying that they 
may be exempted fnim all interference with the erection of a MuaaL 
man college at llugbli. The burden of their prayer is we believe the 
gpirit of our own ; via, to *Met the dead bury their dead to Jet the 
Muaalmiin and Hindu superintend the erection and management of 
their own ehrinea. May the prayer he hearil, and the example imU 
tated throughout India 2 Culm and respectful renionatrances and pro* 
teats will do more to effect our object than violent declamation* 

Po$t 19. — The returna made up ainee tide pamphlet waa penned, ehow 
a net gain to Government of above three labha of rupees from the ihreb 
presidencies. 


No. 11. 

This evil ta not ao much felt in the Bengal aa in the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies, nor it it equally felt in all parta of these seetiona 
of the country. It » prtncipiUiy felt where the iieuple are most debated 
and idoSalrtius, and lienee ia it the more to he de]>recated and shun* 
lied. It should he our ellbrt to raise the miserabie juiiivea to our 
akandard, and nut to sink them to their Joweat level. 


No. III. 

7.— ITe do not profeea to be verted lo lawe either political or 
aocleeiastieal, but it dooe appear a law of reaion and eoaunon aeoae and 
Juatico to a people, to tfaoirfbr. It n better pi&rpoae, funds left for 
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piirpof!P« whicl», at, iKe ii«u* tliey were Wqiieathf^d, llie donor hidteved to 
tie jfood, hut uhirli after |»rii\e to he iletriinerital to the 

ndt^nremejit of the peuple. 'I'hia wm ihe case at the refurrnalion in 
ICntflund; if it is riqjin India, then must the rnuni'v ltd't for Hindu 
|nn poses l»e devoted to perpetuate the errors hoth fccieutific ami reliifi. 
fiUH «»f thiit sysicrn loriK after it shall mne to exist, U'e are not ar^fu- 
iii^ for the adoption of any stifh measures, hut, only wish to fehow that 
the diflieulry may he and has been overcome. 

/W;c p. — 'I'lie Hovernnieiit hml raised the expcrtat ion<j of the Briti'ih 
)»eople liy llo* celel»raled despiileh of Loid (ileneln. .At that time lioih 
the foreiiiH and liume <iu\ ernmeiits appeared dispo-^ed to accede t<i the 
pni\er of tlip aholr. iomsls ; hut uhen the pecuniary -ret imw reteircd 
til note 1. exhduled such a lari^e profit, all tl.i* former ohiecfiotis revived 
and iiiflueiired the t ’ourt to the pres»*i»t deciMon. One i»f the directors 
went so far as to attriliute a host ot iinatiinaiy w ichcdo< s-fh to too 
Missionaries, hut nudo not lie iinluccd lo prop.f^t* llowr expiilsiuii, which, 
to he consistent with hiiiiM’lf, he ou.:ht to ha\*‘ done. 


No. IV. 

Vatj^ 10,— We understand that the Government, are nt thin time 
dis(’ns.Hiiif{ «< plan for diKsolviuj; their connexion luih Jiigannath ; this 
i.s H step towards the diHffoliition of the union throo^houi fndi*i which 
ue hail witli pleasure. 

VJ '•"’rhe proposed law under dittcussion, vvill of tonise Retlle 
all ilicRC minor points. 


Nt>. V. 

Pagr was onr intention to have pnhlighed this celehrntetl 

despatch, hut the pamphlet having ulready so far exceeded the J'.initg 
pre.scrihed, we inuRl hew: 'he reader’s indulgence for its omission. 
It IS c}Mracteri/.ed hy humanity, enlarged viewt» of ci\il Hiid leligious 
filicrty, and stateMiiaiuliKe and christuiii politirs. , 

Vetjt' HO.— See Mr, NcImui hiuI Sir 1*. Maitland’s caces, and the 
Sudder Hoard's leiiiiinstraiice. 


Xo. VI. 

Pxphnation of the Scntmrnt't ond wUhf.< of the Aholitionhts, 

'riie Keiitiments and wishes of the adMveates for the aholition of the 
Government roiine.xion v\ith idolatry h.'ivin*: heen more than once either 
nvisundersttNul or misrepresented, we think it hut riylit to state that all 
we desire and iwk is thfit the iiorrrnnu'ht wi'i ♦>/ the ulnhitevH oh-nr ; 
will let them mana||fi' the iii.it ters connected with tiieir rehuioun services 
themselves, 'I’hus much we osK ns far as the tiatnes are concerned; 
but we solicit for our fellow ( hristians that thev imv ho exempted from 
being obliged to attend the ahoniioabie orgies of the heaiiien so an officu 
Hi rapaeity. We usk from a GhriJ^tiaa (toc’rnment noninterference with 
th« beiithen ; niul fur their Christian gervauU dbkuty op consciencb. 










